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TO 
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UTATiON of the Moderns in hU 



[ Fhtk publiihed in the Year MBCCL. ] 



I 



IT is now more than half a century fince the Para- 
dise Lost having broke through the clouds with 
*which the unpopularity of the author, for a time, 
obfcured it^ has attrafted the general admiration of 
mankind ; who have endeavoured to compenfate the 
error of their firfl: negled, by lavilh pralles and bound- 
lefs veneration. There feems to have arifen a con- 
teft, among men of genius and literature, who (hould 

** * It IS to be hoped J nay, it Is expiBed^ that the elegant and 
**^ nervous wiiter, wHofe jadicious fentimcntf, and inimitable flile 
" jxHnts oat the author of Laudir*^ Pre Face and Poftfcript^ will no 
'* longer allow one ia flume him/df'with hii feat hers ^ who appears 
** fo litiie to have deferved his aiTithincf ; an aJIiilance which lam 
" perfuaded would never have been communicated, had there been 
" th£ leaft fufpicion of thofe iads which I have been the inllru- 
*^ men t of conveying to the world in thefc flieets." — Mihmvin^ 
dkaiedfr^m the eharge tf plagiarijm brmght ^gainji htm hyMr. Laa- 
d^9 ^ad Lauder himjeif convi^ed of Je^uiral forgeries and gr^fs mp&~ 

ffiisMS OM tbi pjihlic, Bj y&hn Dmt^lat^ M. A* RfHir sf Eaton Con- 

/atttiftef Baiop^ 8vo. 1751* p. 77* 

Vol. VIII. B moft 




AN ESSAY ON 

mdft advance its honour, or beft diftinguifli its beau- 
ties. Some have reviled editions^ others have pub- 
lilhed comnnentaries, and all have endeavoured to 
make their particular ftudies^ in fome degree, fub- 
fervient to this general emulation. 

1 Among the inquiries to which this ardour of criti* 
cifm has naturally given occallon, none is more ob- 
fcUre in itfelf, or more worthy of rational curiofity, 
than 3 retroipeftion of the progrels of this mighty ge- 
nius, in the conftrudion of his work i a view of the 
fabric gradually rifing, perhaps from fmall beginnings, 
till its foundation rcfts in the centre^ and its turrets 
Iparkle in the (kies ; to trace back the ftrufture, 
through all its varieties, to the fmiplicity of its firft 
plan ; to find what was firft projected, whence the 
fcheme was taken, how it was improved, by what 
affiftance it was executed^ and from what ftores the 
materials were collefted, whether its founder dug 
them from the quarries of nature^ or demolilhed other 
buildings to embellifh his own- 

This inquiry has been> indeed, not wholly ne* 
glefted, nor, perhaps, profecuted with the care and 
diligence that it defcrves. Several critics have offered 
their conjedures * but none have much endeavoured 
to enforce or afcertain them. * Mr, Voltaire tells 
us, without proof, that the firft hint of Paradise 
Lost was taken from a farce called Adamo, written 
by a player; f Dr. Pearce, that it was derived 

* Effay upon the Civil Wan of France, am! alfo upon the Epic 
Poetry of the European Nations, from Homer down to Mikoji, 
Svo, 1727, p< 103. E. 

f Preface to a Review of the Text of the Twelve Books of 
Milton's Paradife Loft^ in which thechief of Dr, Bentley's Emen- 
dations are con fidere d, Zvo. lyj^, E* 
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MILTON^s PARADISE LOST, 3 

from an Italian tragedy, called II Paradiso Persoj 
aod * Ma* Peck, that it was borrowed from a wild 
romance. Any of thefe conjedures may poffibly be 
true, butj as they ftand without fufficienc pronfj it 
muft be granted, likewife, that they may all poffibly be 
falfe ; at leaft they cannot preclude any other opinion^ 
which without argument has the fame claim to credit, 
and may perhaps be ftiewn^ by refiftlefs evidence, to 
be better founded. 

It is relit edj by fteady and uncontroverted tradi- 
tion, chat the Paradise Lost was at firft a Tra- 
gedy, and, therefore, amongft tragedies> the firft 
hint is properly to be fought. In amanufcript, pub- 
Jijhed from Milton^s own hand, among a great 
number of fubjcfts for tragedy, is Adam unpara- 
DisED, or Adam in exile; and this, therefore, may 
be juftly fuppofed the embryo of this great poem. 
As it IS obfervable, that all thefe fubjefts had been 
treated by others, the manufcript can be fuppofed 
nothing more, than a memorial or catalogue of 
plays, which, for fome reafon, the writer thought 
worthy of his attention. When, therefore, I had 
obferved, that Adam in exile was named amongft 
them, I doubted not but, in finding the original of 
that tragedy, I fhould difclofe the genuine fuurce of 
Paradise Lost. Nor was my cxpeftation difap- 
pointed ; for, having procured the ad am us exul of 
Grotius, I found, or imagined myfelftofind, the 
firft draught, the prima stamina of this wonderful 
poem* 

Having thus traced the original of this work, I 
was naturally induced to continue my fearch to the 

• New Memoirs of Mr. John Milton, By Francis Peck, 4to* 
J740, p, 51. E. 

B a coli.at£ral 
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COLLATERAL RELATIONS^ whlch It might Bc fuppofed 

to have contra^fVed, in its progrcfs to maturitv : 
and having, at leaft, perfuaded my own judgment, 
that the fearch has not been intirely inefTedual, I 
now lay the refult of my labours before the public; 
^ith full convi(!tionj that in queftions of this kind, 
the world cannot bc mistaken, at leaft cannot long 
continue in error. 

1 cannot avoid acknowledging the candour of the 
author of that excellent monthly book, the Gentle- 
man's Magazijje, in giving admiflion to the fpcci- 
mens in favour of this argument j and his imparti- 
ality in as freeJy infer ting the fever al anfwers^ I 
fhall here fubjoin feme extracts from the xviitb vo- 
lume of this work J which I think fui table to my pur- 
pofe. To which I have added, in order to obviate 
every pretence for cavil, a Lisxof the authors quoted 
in the following Essay, with their refpcflive dates, 
in comparifon with the dati of Paradise Lost* 
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^KT HEN this Eflay was almoft finifbedj the fplen* 
did Edition of pARAorsE Lost^ fo bng pro- 
mt fed by the reverend Dr. Newtm^ fell into my 
hands ; of which I had^ however, fe little ufe, that as 
it would be injufttce to cenfure, it would be flattery 
to commend it : and I flionld have totally forborn 
the mention of a book that I have not readj had not 
one paflage, at the conclufion of the life of Milton, 
excited in me too much pity and indignation to be 
jTuppreffed in filence* ^1 

*f Deborahj Miltok's youngeft daughter," fayr^ 
the Editor, <' wag married to Mr, Abraham Clarke, 

*^ a weaver. 



POSTSCRIPT* 



*' a weaver, in Spitalfields, and died in Auguft 1727, 
'^ in the 76th year of her agCp She had ten chil- 
** drcn. EUzabetfi, the youngeft» was married to 
*' Mr. Thomas Fofter, a weaver, in Spitalficlds, and 
" had fcven children, who arc all dead; and Hie her- 
" fclf is aged about ^A*(y, and weak and wfirm* She 
*' fcemeth to ht2.good plain Jmfibk w^man^ and ha^ 
** confirmed federal particulars related above, and 
*^ informed me of fome others, which fbe had often 
*' beard from her mother." Thcfe the Doctor enu- 
merates, and then adds, *^ In all probability Mil* 
** TON*s whole family will be extlnft with her, and 
^' he can live only in his writings. And fuch is the 
*^ caprice of fortune, this grand- daughter of a man, 
^* who will be an everlaftlng glory to the nation^ has 
** now for fome years, with her hufband, kept a little 
** chandler's or grocer's fhop, for their fubfiftence, 
** lately at the lower HoUoway, in the road between 
" Highgate and Londcn, and at prefent in Cock- 
«* lane, not far from Shoreditch church/' 

That this relation is true cannot be queftioned : bur, 
furely, the honour of letters, the dignity of facred poe- 
try, the fpirit of the Engliili nation, and the glory of 
human nature, require — that it fhould be true no longer. 
— In an age, in which ftatues are erefted to the honour 
of this great writer, in which his effigy has been dif* 
fufed on medals, and his work propagated by tran (lo- 
tions, and illuftrated by commentaries ; in an age, 
which amidft all its vices, and all its follies, has not 
become infamous for want of charity ; it may be, 
furely, allowed to hope, that the living remains of 
Milton will be no longer fuffered to languifli in 
dillrefs. It is yet in the power of a great people, to 

B 3 reward 
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reward the poet whofe name they boaft, and from 
their alliance to whofe genius, they claim fome kind 
of fuperiority to every other nation of the earth j that 
poet, whofe works may poffibly be read when every 
other monument of Britifh greatnefs (hall be oblite- 
rated; to reward him — not with piftures, or with 
medals, which, if he fees, he fees with contempt, but 
— with tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may 
even now confider as not unworthy the regard of an 
immortal fpirit. And furely, to thofe, who refufp 
their names to no other fcheme of expence, it will 
not be unwelcome, that a subscription is propofed, 
for relieving, in the languor of age, the pains of dif- 
eafe, and the contempt of poverty, the grand-daugh- 
ter of the author of Paradise Lost. Nor can 
it be queftioned, that if I, who have been marked 
out as the Zoilus of Milton, think this regard due 
to his pofterity, the defign will be warmly feconded 
by thofe, whofe lives have been employed, in difco- 
vering his excellencies, and extending his reputa- 
tion, 

Subfcriptions 

For the Relief of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, 

Grand-daughter to John Miljon, 

are taken in by 

Mr. Dodfley, in Pall- Mall i 

Meffrs. Cox and Collings,under the Royal Exchange; 
Mr. Cave, at St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell i and, 
Meflrs. Payne and Bouquet, in Pater- nofter- Row. 
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OCCASIONED 



By his Vindication of MILTON. 

To which are fubjomed. 
Several carious original Letters from the Authors of the Uni<- 
VER.SAL HisTOi^T> Mr. AiNswoRTH> Mr. Maclaurin« &Q» 



By WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M. 

^uem penitet ftccalft pam ift inmocens, Seneca. 

Corpora magnanimo fatis eft prtftrajft Leom, 

Fugna fuumfintmt pttimjaciihoftis^ bah9$. OviD* 

Fratvli Clementiam 
Juris Rigori. — — — - Grot 1 1 Adamus Exful* 



Firft printed in the Year MpccLi^ 



Of this pamphlet Mr. Lauder gives the following account: 
" An ingenious gentleman (for whofe amazing abilities I had con- 
** ceived the highefl veneration, and in whofe candour and friend- 
** (hip I repofed the moll implicit and unlimited confidence) ad- 
** vifed me to make an unreferved difclofure of all the lines 1 had 
** interpolated againft Milton, with this view, chiefly, that no 
** future critics might ever have an opportunity of valuing them- 
" felves npDn fmalldifcoveiies of a few lines, which would ferve 
•' to revive my error, and keep the controverfy eternally alive. 

" With this expedient I then chctrfully complied, when that 
'^ gentleman wrote for me the letter that was publiftied in my 
'' Vianie to. Mr. Douglas, in wkich he colbtiiitted one error that 
** proved fatal to me, and at the Tame ume injurious to 'the pUbUc. 
" For, in place of acknowledgiiig that fuch and fuch particular . 
*' pa/Tages only were interpolated, hie ^ave up the whole EfTay 
'^ ^gaiim Mikon at di^kfioh iki^ mifre^nefen'tition, and th^^by 
*' impofed more grievoufly on the public than I had done, and 
^< that too in terms much moi^e Mmn&ye and abjedt than the na- 
.'* We of the offence required. 

*'^ Though this letter, in many refpeds, contained not my fen- 
''* timents, as plainly appears from the coiitradidlbry IPotHcript 
«* fubjoined to it ; yet fuch was my infatuation at that time, and 
** implicit confidence in my friend, that I fuffered it to be printed 
'' in my fiame, though I Was pfrevfoiAy iaformcd by one of the 
«* greateft men of the age of its hurtful tendency, which I have 
" Snce fully experienced to my coll. 

• «* That the gentleman meant to feirve mc, and wa« really of 
'^' opinion that the method he propofed might probably prove ef- 
*' fedual for relbuing me ftoin tfhe Ciditim of mc ptiMic, and in 
^* feme meafui^ reHodng my charaiEler to the honour it had lofl^ 
** I was then difpofed to believe. His repeated adls of friendfhip ' 
*' to me on fornrier occafions, in conjun&ibn tvith a reputation uni- 
*' Verfally eftabliihed for candour and integrity, left ipe little 
*' room to doubt it : though it is certainly a moft prepoflerous 
*' method for a criminal, in orSer to ©"b'tain 'pardon for one aft of 
** felony, toccmf^ffs Wmfclf guilty of a thoufand. However, I 
•^ cannot but condemn myfelf for placing fo implicit a confidence 
*' in the judgment of any man, how great or good foever, as to 
*' fufFer his miftakes to be given to the public as my opinion." 
Kiffg Charles i' indicated from the charge of plagiari/m, brought 
againft him by Milton , and Milton him/elf consisted of forgery and a 
grofi impojition on the public y 8vo. 1754. p. 3 • £• 



T O T H E 



Reverend Mr. DOUGLAS. 



I 



S I R, 

CANDOUR and tender ncfs are in any relation, 
and on alloccafions> cminendy amiable ^ buc when 
they are found in an adverfary^ and found fo prcva* 
•knc as to over- power that zeal which hu caufe cx- 
does, and that heat which naturally increafcs in the 
profecution of argument, and which may be in a great 
meafurc juftified by the love of truths chey certainly 
appear with particular advantages; and it is impof- 
iible not to envy thofe who poflcfs the friendfliip of 
him, whom it is even fome degree of good fortune 
to have known as an enemy, 

I will not fo far difTemble my weaknefs, or my faulty 
^$ not to confefs that my wifli was to have paffed un- 
dete6led j but fmce it has been my fortune to fail in 
my original defign, to have the fuppofititious paflages 
which I have infertcd in my quotations made known 
to the wodd^ and the fhade which began to gather 
on the fplendour of Milton totally dirperfed, I can- 
not but count it an elevation of my pain> that I have 
been defeated by a man who knows how to ufc advan- 
tages 
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tages with fo much moderation, and can enjoy the 
honour of conqueft without the infolence of triumph. 

It was one of the maxims of the Spartans y not 
to prefs upon a flying army, and therefore their 
enemies were always ready to quit the fields becaufe 
they knew the danger was only in oppofing. The 
civility with which you have thought proper to treat 
me, when you had inconteftablc fuperiority, has in- 
clined me to make your viftory complete, without 
any further ftruggle, and not only publicly to acknow- 
ledge the truth of the charge which you have hitherto 
advanced, but to confefs, without the kaft diflimu- 
lation, fubterfuge, or concealment, every other in- 
terpolation I have made in thofe authors, which you 
have not yet had opportunity to examine. 

On the fincerity and punftuality of this confeffion, 
I am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge fome hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may, 
by this inflance of ingenuity and repentance, be pro- 
pitiated and reconciled. Whatever be the event, I 
Ihall at leaft have done all that can be done in repa- 
ration of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, and 
to mankind, and entreat that thofe who fliall continue 
implacable, will examine their own hearts, whether 
they have not committed equal crimes without equal 
proofs of forrow, or equal afts of atonement*. 

* The interpolations are diftinguifhed by Italick charadlers^ 
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REVEREND MR. DOUGLAS. « 

Passages interpolated in Masenius. 

The word fandamonium in the marginal notes of 
Book I. Eflay, page lo. 

Citation VI. Eflay, page 38. 

Adnuit ipfa dolo, malumque (heu ! longa dolendi ' 
Matcrics ! & trifte nefas !) vefana monnordit 
Tanti ignara mali. Mora nulla, folutus Avernus 
Exfpuit infandas acies 5 fraftumque remugit 
Divulfa compage folum : Nabathasa receptunn 
Regna dedere fonum, Pharioquc in littore Nercus. . 
Territus crubuit : fimul adgemuere dolentes 
Hefperiae vallcs, libyaeque calentis arense 
Exarfere procul. Stupefafta Lycaonis urfa 
Conftitit, & pavido riguit glacialis in axe: 
Omnis cardinibus fubmotus inhorruit orbis ; 
Jngeli hoc efficiunt^ caleftiajujfa fecuti. 

Citation VII. Eflay, page 41. 

Ilia quidem fugiens, Iparfis per terga capilHs, 
Ora rigat lacrimis, & coelum queftibus implet : 
Talia voce rogans. Magni Deus arbiter orbis I 
Qui rerum momenta tenes, folufque futuri 
Prsefcius, elapfique mennor ; quern terra potentem 
Imperio, coelique tremunt ; quern dite fuperbus 
Horrefcit Phlegethon, pavidoque furore veretur : 
En ! Styge crudeli premimur. Laxantur hiatus 
Tartarei, dirufque folo dominatur Avernus, 
InferMque canes fopulantur cun£la creata, 
Et manes violant fuperos : difcrimina reruin 

SuftuHt 
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Suftulk AnticheuSj divumque opprelTit honorcnu 
Refpice Sarcotheam : nimis, heu ! decepta momordit 
Infauftas epulas^ nofquc omncs prodidic hoftL 

Citation VIII. Elfay, page 42, the whole paffagc. 

^adrupedi fugnat quadrupes^ volucriquc VQlucris 1 
Et pi/cis cum pifce ferox bofiilihus armis 
PraUa J^va gerii : Jam friftina pahulajpernmt^ 
Jam iondere piget viridantes gramme campos : 
AUerum & ahmus vivuni animalta leiho : 
Prijca nee in gentem bumanam reverentia durat 1 
Sed fugiunt^ vel fi fteterani /era hlla minanlur 
Frmte iruct^ i^rvo/que qcuIos jaculantur in illam^ 

Citation IX* Effayj page 43. 

Vatihus aniiquis numeraniur lumine caffis^ 

TirefiaSj Vhinms^ Thamyrifqucj & magnus Homerus, 

The above paiTagc ftands thus in M^finm^ in one 
line, 

Tirefias coecus^ Thamyrifque, & Daphnis, Homerus, 

N. B. The verfe now cited is in Mn/mius's Poems, 
but not in the SarcGh^. 

Citation X. EITay, page 46, 

In medio, ttirmas inter provedus ovantes 
Cernitur antitheusj reliquis hie altior unus 
Eminet, & circum vulgus defpeftat inane : 
Frons nebulis obfcura latct, torvumque furorem 
Diffimulat, fidae teftus velamine nodis; 

Per/milis 



^ 



REVEREND MR, DOUGLAS. 13 

PerfmiUs iurri pr^cei/^^ nut montibus aliis 
Antique adroy nudnik frvndis bonore, 

Paflages interpolated in GroHuSm 

Citation L Eflay, page 55. 

Sacri tonantis hoftis, cxful patriae 
Coeleftisadfuirii tartari rriftem fpecum 
Fugiens, & atram noftis jEternse plagam, 
Hac fpcj quod unum maximum fugio malum, 
Supcnos videbo, Fallor ? an certe meo 
Concuffa tellus tot a trepidat pondere ? 
^iddicQ? Tellus f Orcus & pedibus tremii. 

Citation II • Effaf ^ page 5 8, the whole palTagc* 

Nam^ me judice^ 
Regnare dignum eft amiilUj esfi in Tartaro .• 
Alto pr^ijfe Tartaro Jiquidem juvat^ 
CwUs quam in iffu/ervi obin munia^ 

Citation IV. Effay, page 61, the whole paflagc, 

Innominata qusqm neminibus fuis^ 
Libet vocare prof tits VQcabuUs. 

CiTATroN V, EfTay, page 6 j, 

Terreftris orbis Feftor! & princeps freti! 
Cmli Jalique foboles i Mberium genus I 
Adame ! dextram liceat amplefti tuam ! 

Citation VI. EfTay, ibid. 

Quod illud animal^ tramitc obllquo means. 
Ad me volutum Sexili fcrpU vii ? 

Sibila 
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Sibila retorquet ora fetofum caput 
Trifidamque linguam vibrat : oculi ardent duo, 

Carbunculorum luce certantes rubrd. 

Citation VII. Eflay, page 65, the whole paflage. 

■ Nata deo ! at que homine Jala I 

Regina mundi I eademque interitus in/cia I 
CunSiis colenda I — — 

Citation VIII. Effay, page dSy the whole paflage^ 

Rafionis ^tenim omnino paritas exigit. 
Ego bruta quando beftia evafi loquens ; 
Ex homine^ qualis ante^ te fieri Deam. 

Citation IX. Eflay, ibid. 

Per fanfta thalami facra, per jus nominis 

Quodcumque noftri: five me natam vocas^ 

Ex te creatam 5 five communi patre 

Ortam, fororem ; five potius conjugem : 

Caff am ^ oro^ dulci luminis jubare tui 

Ne me relinquas : nunc tuo auxilio eft opus^ 

Cum verfa fors eft. Unicum lapfae mihi 

Firmamen, unam fpem gravi adfliftas malo, 

Te mihi referva, dum licet: mortalium 

Ne tota foboles pereat unius necc : 

Tibi nam reliifa, quo pet am ? aut avum exigam ? 

Citation X. EflTay, page 67, the whole paflage. 

^u namqueijoli numini contrarius, 

Minus es nocivus^ aft ego nocentior^ 

^ ' 7 (Adeoque 
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(Adeoque mifera wagis, quippe mijeria comes 
Origoqut Jcelus eft, lurida mater male !) 
Beumque Ufijcelere^ teque, vir J fimuU 

Citation XI. Eflay, page 68^ the whole paflage. 
^od comedo^ potOy gigno, diris Jubjacet. 

Interpolation in Ram/ay. 

Citation VI. Effay, page 88. 

O judex ! nova me facies inopinaque terret ; 
Me maculae turpes, nudseque in corpore fordes, 
Et cruciant duris exercita peftora poenis : 
Me ferus horror agit. Mihi non vernantia prata, 
Non vitrei fontes, cceli non aurea templa, 
Nee funt grata mihi fub utroque jacentia fole : 
Judicis ora Dei fic terrent, lancinat ^grum 
Sic peftus mihi noxa. O fi mi abrumperc vitam, 
Et detur pcenam quovis evadere letho ! 
Ipfa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehifcat ! 
Ad piceas trudarquc umbras, at^ue infera regna J 
Pallentes umbras Erebiy noSfemque profundam ! 
Montibus aut premar injeftis, coelique ruina ! 
Ante tuos vukus, tua quam flammantiaque ora 
Sufpiciain, caput objedem & coeleftibus armis ! 

Interpolations in Staphorfiius. 
Citation III. Eflay, page 104. 

Fcedus in humanis fragili quod fanftius sevo ! 
Firmi'us & nrielius, quod magnificentius, ac quani " 
Conjugiij fponfi fponfa^que jugalia facra ! 

^ Aufpice 
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Aufpice Uy fugiens alienijubcuba leffi, 
Dira libido hdminum tola de genii repulfa eft : 
Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ratiane carentum 
Imperati ^ fine lege tori fur ibunda vagatur. 
Aufpice te, quant jura probant^ reSiumquey piumque^ 
Filius atque pater ^ fraterque innotuit j fcf quot 
Vincula vicini fociaruntjanguinisy a te 
Nominibus didicire Juam difiinguere gentem. 

Citation VI. Effay, page 109. 

Cceleftes animae ! fiiblimia templa tcnentes, 
Laudibus adcumulate deum fuper omnia magnum!-^* 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma noftri I 
Tota tui in Domini grates diflblvere laudcs ! 
Aurord redeunte non^dy redmntibuf umbris. 
Immenfum! auguftum ! veruip! iofcrutabile numen! 
Sumaie Deus ! fobolelqw Dei ! conforfque duorum, 
Spiritus ! asternas retines, bone reiStor 1 haben^s. 
Per mane, per terras, cgelofque, atqge unu§ Jhova 
Exiftens, celebrabo tuas, mcmorique fonabo 
Organico ple£]tro laude5. Te pedore am^bo, 
Teprimumy fc? mediumy ^ Jummumy Jed fine ^arentemp 
O miris mirande modis ! ter maxime r;ergrx> 1 
Collnftrat terras dum lumine Titgn £00 ! 

Intctrpol«ion in Fox* Eflay, page 1 16. 

Tu Pfychephonc 
Hypocrifis efto, hoc fub Francifci pallio. 
Tu Thanate, Martyromaftix re & nomine lies. 

Altered 
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Altered thus, 

Tu Pfychephonc ! 
Hypocrifis efto ; hoc fub Francifci pallio, 
^0 tuto teSli Jeje credunt emori. 

Interpolation in ^intianus. Eflay, page 117. 

Mic. Cur hue procaci veneris curfu refer ? 
Manere fi quis in fua poteft domo, 
Habitare numquam curet alienas domos. 

Luc. Quis non, relidla Tartari nigri domo, 
Veniret ? Illic fumma tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum fitum. 
Hie autem amoena regna, & dulcis quies; 
Ubi ferenus ridet aeternum dies. 
Mutare facile * eft pondus immenfum levi, 
Summos dolor es maximij^ue gaudiis. 

Interpolation in Beza. Eflay, page 119. 

Stygemque teftor, & profunda Tartari, 

Nifi impediret livor, & queis profequor 

Odia fupremum numen, atque hominum genus, 

Pietate motus hinc patris, & hinc filii, 

Poflem parent! condolerc & filio, 

^afi exuijfem omnem malitiam ex pe5iore. 

Interpolation in jp/^/ri&^. Eflay, page 124. 

Nee tamen aeternos obliti (abfifte timere) 
Umquam animos, fefiique ingentes ponimus iras. 

• 'BoT facile, the word volufe was fubftitutcd in the Eflay. 

Vol. VIII. C Nee 
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Nee fasi non fie defieimus, nee talia teeum 

Geffimus, in coelos olim tua figna fecuti. 

Eft hie, eft vitae & magni contemptor Olympi, 

Quique oblatam animus lucis nunc refpuat aulam, 

Et domiti tantum plaeeat cui regia coeli. 

Ne dubita, numquann fraftis hsee peftora, nuntiquam 

Defieient animis : prius ille ingcntia coeli 

Atria, defertofque aeternae lucis alumnos 

Dcftituens, Erebum admigret nodemque profundam, 

Et Stygiis mutet radiantia lumina flammis. 

In protnptu caujfa eft : /upereft inviffa voluntas, 

Immortale odium^ vindiSl^e ^ Jeva ctipido. 



Interpolations in Taubman. Eflay, page 132. 

Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia folus ; et una 
Filius ifte tuus, qui fc tibi fubjieit ultro, 
Ac genibus minor ad terram profternit, & offert 
Nefcio quos toties animi fervilis honorcs ? 
Et tamen astern i proles asterna Jchovae 
Audit ab astherea luteaque propagine mundi. 
(Scilicet bunc natum dixifiiy cunSla regentem j 
Ccslitibus regem cunSiis^ dominumque Jupremum) 
Huie ego fim fupplex ? ego ? quo prseftantior alter 
Non agit in fuperis. Mihi jus dabit ille, fuum qui 
Dat caput alterius fub jus & vincula legum ? 
Semideus reget ifte polos ? reget avia terrae ? 
Me preffum Icviore manu fortuna tenebit ? 
Et cogar sternum duplici fervire tyranno ? 
Haud ita. Tu folus non polles fortibus aufis. 
Non ego fie cecidi, nee fie mea fata premuntur, 

7 Ut 
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Uc nequeam relevarc caput, colloque fuperbum 
Excutere imperium. Mihi fi mea dextra favebit, 
Audeo totius mihi jus promittere mundi, 

Eflay, page 152. 

Throniy dominationes^ principatusy virfuteSj pote/'^ 
fates J is faid to be a line borrowed by Milton from 
the title-page of Heywood's Hierarchy of jingels. 
But there are more words in Heywood^% title j and, ac* 
cording to his own arrangement of his fubjedts, they 
Ihould be read thus. — Seraphim^ cherubimy throni, po^ 
tejiatesy angeli^ archangeli^ principatus, dominationes^ 

Thefe are my interpolations, minutely traced with- 
out any arts of evafion. Whether from the paflages 
that yet remain, any reader will be convinced of my 
general affertion, and allow, that Milton had recourfe 
for afliftance to any of the authors whofe names I have 
mentioned, I (hall not now be very diligent to enquire, 
for I had no particular pleafure in fubverting the re- 
putation of Miltoriy which I had myfelf once endea- 
voured to exalt * i and of which, the foundation had 

always 

• Virorum tnaximus — Joannes Mil ton us — Pocta celeber- 
rimus — non Angliae modo, foli natalis, verum generis humani or- 
namentum — cujus eximius liber, Anglicanis verfibus confcriptus, 
vulgo Paradisus amissus, immortalis illud ingenii monumen- 
tum, cum ipfa fere aEternitate perennaturum eft opus ! — Hujus me- 
moriam Anglorum primus, poft tantum, proh dolor ! ab tanti 
exceiTu poetae intervallum, ftatua eleganti in loco celeberrimo, 
caenobio Weftmonafterienfi, poiita, regum, principum, antifti- 

C 2 turn. 
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always remained untouched by me, had not my credit 
and my intereft been blafted, or thought to be blafted, 
by the fhade which it caft from its boundlefs elevation. 
About ten years ago, I publifhed an edition of Dr. 
Johnjion's tranflation of the PJalms^ and having pro- 
cured from the general aflembly of the church of 
Scotland^ a recommendation of its pfe to the lower 
claffes of grammar-fchools, into which I had begun 
to introduce ir> though not without much controvcrfy 
and oppofition ; I thought it likely that I fhould, by 
annual publications, improve my little fortune, and be 
enabled to fupport myfelf in freedom from the miferies 
of indigence. But Mr. P^^, in his malevolence to 
Mr. Benfofiy who had diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
fondnefs for the fame vcrfion, deftroyed all my hopes 
by a diftich, in which he places Johnjion in a contemp- 
tuous comparifon with the author of 'Parq.dije Loft f . 

From 

turn, illuftriumque Angliae virorum csemeterlo, vir ornatiffimus, 
Gulielmus Benfon profecutus eil. 

PoetarumScotorum Mu/a Sacra in prafaiionet Edinb, I759, 
A charadler, as high and honourable as ever was beftowed upon 
him by the moil fanguine of his admirers ! and as this was my cool 
and fmcere opinion of that wonderful man formerly, fo I declare 
it to be the fame ftill, and ever will be, notwithftanding all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, occafioned merely by pailion and re- 
fentment ; which appear, however, by the Pollfcript to the Effay, 
to be fo far from extending to the pofterity of Milton^ that I re- 
commend his only remaining defccndent, in the warmeft terms> 
to the public. 

f On two unequal crutches prop'd he * came, 

Milton's on this, on that one Johnston's name. 

Dunciad. Book IV. 
* Benfon,'] This man endeavoured to raife himfelf to fame, by 
erecting monuments, ilriking coins, and procuring tranflations of 

Milton J 
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From this time, all my praifes of Jobnjion became 
ridiculous, and I was cenfured with great freedom, for 
forcing upon the fchools, an author whom Mr. Pope 
had mentioned only as a foil to a better poet. On 
this occafion, it was natural not to be pleafed, and 
my refchtment feeking to difcharge itfclf fome where, 
was unhappily direfted againft Milton. I refolved to 
attack his fame, and found fome paflages in curfory 
reading, which gave me hopes of ftigmatifing him as 
a plagiary. The farther I carried my fearch, the more 
eager I grew for the difcovery, and the more my hy- 
pothefis was oppofed, the more I was heated with rage, 
Thexonfequence of my blind paffion, I need not re- 
late; it has by your deteftion, become apparent to 
mankind. Nor do I mention this provocation as 
adequate to the fury which I have fhown, but as a 

IMilton ; and afterwards by a great paffion for Arthur Johnfton, a 
$cots phyfician's verfion of the pfalms, of which he printed many 
£ne editions. Notes on the Dunciad. 

No fewer than fix dilFerent editions of that ufeful and valuable 
bookx two in quarto, two in oftavo, and two in a leffer form, now 
lie like lumber in the hand of Mr, Vaillant^ bookfellcr, the eifedtf 
of Mr. Fope^^ ill-natured criticifm. 

One of thefe editions in quarto, illuftrated with an interpreta-. 
don and notes, after the manner of the claffic authors in u/um DeU 
phiniy was by the worthy editor, anno 1741 » infcribed to his Royal 
Highnefs Prince George, as a proper book for his inftrudlion in 
principles of piety, as well as knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
when he fhould arrive at due maturity of age. To reftore this 
book to credit was the caufe that induced me to engage in this dif- 
agreeable controverfy, rather than any defign to depreciate the 
juH reputation of Milton, 

C 3 caufe 
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caufe of anger, lefs (hameful and reproachful than 
fraftious malice, perfonal envy, or national jealoufy. 
But for the violation of truth, I offer no excufe, bc- 
f aufe I well know, that nothing can excufe it. Nor 
will I aggravate my crime, by difingenuous pallia- 
tions. I confefs it, I repent it, and refolve, that my 
firft offence fhall be my laft. More I cannot per- 
form, and more therefore cannot be required. • I in- 
treat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 
means induced to fupport, to countenance, or pa- 
tronife my frauds, of which I think myfclf obliged to 
declare, that not one of my friends was confcious. I 
hope to deferve, by better conduft and more ufeful 
undertakings, that patronage which I have obtainecl 
from the mod illuftrious and venerable names by mif- 
reprefentation and delufion, and to appear hereafter 
in fuch a charadter, as ftiall give you no reafon to 
regret that your name is frequently mentioned with 
that of, 

Reverend Sir, 

pec. 20, 1750. 2*our moji bumble Jervant, 

WILLIAM LAUDER. 



REVIEW 

O F A 

FREE ENQ^UIRY 

INTO THE 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. 



TH I S is a treatife confiding of Six Letters 
upon a very difficult and important queftion, 
which I am afi-aid this author's endeavours will not 
free from the perplexity, which has intangled the 
fpeculatifts of all ages, and which muft always con- 
tinue while we fee but in fart. He calls it a Free 
Enquiry y and indeed his freedom is, I think, greater 
than his modefty. Though he is far from the con- 
temptible arrogance, or the impious licentioufnefs 
of Bolingbroke^ yet he decides too eafily upon quef- 
tions out of the reach of human determination, with 
too little confideration of mortal weaknefs, and with 
too much vivacity for the neceflary caution. 

In the firft letter on Evil in general^ he obferves, 
that, " it is the folution of this important qucftion, 
*^ whence came Evilj alone, that can afcertain the 
** moral charafteriftick of God, without which there 
^^ is an end of all diftinftion between Good and 
«^ Evil." Yet he begins this Enquiry by this de- 
claration : " That there is a Supreme Being, in- 

C 4 " finitely 
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'^ finitely powerful, wife, and benevolent, the great 
** Creator and Preferver of all things^ is a truth fo 
" clearly dennonftrated, that it (hall be here taken 
" for granted." What is this but to fay, that wc 
have already reafon to grant the exiftence of thofc 
attributes of God, which the prefent Enquiry is 
defigned to prove ? The prefent Enquiry is then 
furely made to no purpofe. The attributes to the 
demonftration of which the folution of this great 
queftion is neceffary, have been demonftrated with- 
out any folution, or by means of the folution of : 
fome former writer. 

He rejects the Manicbean fyftem, but imputes to 
it an abfurdity, from which, amidft all its abfurdi- 
ties, it feems to be free, and adopts the fyftem of 
Mr. Pope. " That pain is no evil, if aflerted with 
'^ regard to the individuals who fufFer it, is down- 
*' right nonfenfe ; but if confidered as it afFefts the 
*' univerfal fyftem, is an undoubted truth, and 
*' means only that there is no more pain in it than 
'^ what is neceffary to the produftion of happinefs. . 
" How many foever of thefe evils then force them- 
*' felves into the creation, fo long as the good pre- 
" ponderates, it is a work well worthy of infinite 
«^ wifdom and benevolence ; and, notwithftanding 
" the imperfedions of its parts, the whole is moft ^ 
*f undoubtedly perfeft." And in' the former part , 
of the Letter, he gives the principle of his fyftem in 
thefe words: " Omnipotence cannot work contra- 
" diftions, it can only efFeft all poflible things* 
*' But fo little are we acquainted with the whole 
*^ fyftem of nature, that we know not what are 
" poflible, and what are not : but if we may judge 

" fronr^ 
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*^ from that cx)nftant mixture of pain with pleafurc, 
" and inconveniency with advantage, which we muft 
^' obferve in every thing around us, we have reafon 
'^ to conclude, that to endue created beings with per- 
" fedlion, that is, to produce Good exclufive of Evil, 
^^ is one of thofe impoflibilities which even infinite 
*^ power cannot accomplilh." 

This is elegant and acute, but will by no means 
calm difcontent, or filence curiofity ; for whether 
Evil can be wholly feparated from Good or not, it 
is plain that they may be mixed in various degrees, 
and as far as human eyes can judge, the degree of 
Evil might have been lefs without any impediment to 
good. 

The fecond Letter on the evils of imperfe£fion^ is 
little more than a paraphrafe of Pofe'% Epiftles, or 
yet lefs than a paraphrafe, a mere tranflation of 
poetry into profe. This is furely to attack diffi- 
culty with very difproportionate abilities, to cut the 
Gtrdian knot with very blunt inftruments. When 
we are told of the infufficiency -of former folutions, 
why is one of the latcft, which no man can have 
forgotten, given us again ? I am told, that this 
pamphlet is not the effort of hunger : what can 
it be then but the produdt of vanity ? and yet how 
can vanity be gratified by plagiarifm, or tranfcrip- 
tion ? When this fpeculatift finds himfelf prompted 
to another performance, let him confider whether he 
is about to difburthen his mind, or employ his fin- 
gers ; and if I might venture to offer him a fubjeft, 
I fliould wifh that he would folve this queftion. Why 
he that lias nothing to write, (hould defire to be a 
writer ? 

Yet 
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Yet IS not this Letter without fome fentiments, 
which, though not new, are of great importance, 
and may be read with pleafure in the thoufandth 
repetition. 

" Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift from 
" our Creator ; but that we enjoy no more, can ne- 
** ver fure be deemed an injury, or a juft reafon to 
*^ queftion his infinite benevolence. All our hap- 
" pinefs is owing to his goodnefs ; but that it is no 
" gVeater, is owing only to ourfelves; that is, to 
" our not having any inherent right to any happi- 
'* nefs, or even to any exiftence at all. This is no 
^' more to be imputed to God, than the wants of a 
" beggar to the perfon who has relieved him: that 
*^ he had fomething, was owing to his benefaftor; 
" but that he had no more, only to his own original 
" poverty." 

Thus far he fpeaks what every man muft approve, 
and what every wife man has faid before him. He 
then gives us the fyftem of fubordination, not in- 
vented, for it was known I think to the Arabian 
metaphyficians, but adopted by Tope-y and from 
him borrowed by the diligent refearches of this 
great inveftigator. 

" No fyftem can poflibly be formed, even ia 
*^ imagination, without a fubordination of parts* 
'^ Every animal body muft have different members 
*' fubfervient to each other j every pidture muft be 
" compofed of various colours, and of light and 
" fhade ; all harmony muft be formed of trebles, 
*^ tenors, and bafles ; every beautiful and ufeful edi- 
*' fice muft confift of higher and lower, more and lefs 
*^ magnificent apartments. This is in the Very ef- 

^^ fence 
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" fence of all created things, and therefore cannot 
*' be prevented by any nieans whatever, unlefs by 
** not creating them at all." 

Thefe inftances are ufcd inftead of Pope^s Oak and 
WeedSi or Jupiter and his Satellites ; but neither 
PopCi nor this writer, have much contributed to 
folve the difficulty. Perfeftion or imperfeftion of 
unconfcious beings has no meaning as referred to 
themfelves ; the bqfs and the treble are equally per- 
feft 5 the mean and magnificent apartments feel no 
pleafure or pain from the comparifon. Pope might 
a(k the^w^^^, why it was lefs than the Oak, but the 
weed would never afk the queftion for itfelf The 
ba/s and treble difi^er only to the hearer, meannefs 
and magnificence only to the inhabitant. There is 
no Evil but muft inhere in a confcious being, or be 
referred to it; that is. Evil muft be felt before it is 
Evil. Yet even on this fubjeft many queftions 
might be offered which human underftanding has 
not yet anfwered, and which the prefcnt hafte of 
this extraft will not fufi^er me to dilate. 

He proceeds to an humble detail of Pope\ opi- 
nion : " The univerfe is a fyftem whofe very eflence 
*' confifts in fubordination ; a fcale of beings de- 
** fcending by infenfible degrees from infinite per- 
^^ feftion to abfolute nothing; in which, though we 
*^ may juftly expeft to find perfedtion in the whole, 
" could we poffibly comprehend it ; yet would it be 
" the higheft abfurdity to hope for it in all its parts, 
^* becaufe the beauty and happinefs of the whole de- 
*' pend altogether on the juft inferiority of its parts, 
** that is, on the corriparative imperfedtions of the 
" feveral beings of which it is compofed." 

" It 
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" It would have been no more an inftance of 
" God's wifdom to have created no beings but of 
" the higheft and moft perfed order, than it would 
" be of a painter's art to cover his whole piece with 
'^ one fingle colour, the moft beautiful he could 
*' compofe. Had he confined himfdf to fuch, no- 
*' thing could have exifted but demi-gods, or arch- 
*' angels, and then all inferior orders muft have 
^' been void and uninhabited : but as it is furely 
*' more agreeable to infinite Benevolence, that all 
^^ thefe (hould be filled up with beings capable of 
'^ enjoying happinefs themfelves, and contributing 
'* to that of others, they muft neceffarily be filled 
'* with inferior beings, that is, with fuch as are lefs 
*' perfeft, but from whofe exiftence, notwithftand-. 
^^ ing that lefs perfe6lion, more felicity upon thq 
" whole accrues to the univerfe, than if no fuch 
" had been created. It is moreover highly pro- 
«' bable, that there is fuch a connexion between all 
^* ranks and orders by fubordinate degrees, that they 
*' mutually fupport each other's exiftence, and every 
'^ one in its place is abfolutely neceffary towards 
*^ fuftaining the whole vaft and magnificent fa- 
" brick. 

" Our pretences for complaint could be of this 
*^ only, that we are not fo high in the fcale of ex- 
*' iftence as our ignorant ambition may defirej a 
^* pretence which muft eternally fubfift ; becaufe, 
*' were we ever fo much higher, there would be ftill 
*' room for infinite power to exalt us ; and fince no 
*' link in the chain can be broke, the fame reafon 
** for difquiet muft remain to thofe who fucceed to 
*« that chafm, which muft be occafioncd by our pre* 

" fern>ent. 
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*^ ferment, A man can have no reafon to repine that 
*^ he is not an angel ; nor a horfe that he is not a 
*« man ; much lefs, that, in their fcveral ftations they 
*' poflcfs not the faculties of another ; for this would 
** be an infufferable misfortune.*' 

This do6lrinc of the regular fubordination of 
beings, the fcale of exiftence, and the chain of 
nature, I have often confidered, but always left the 
enquiry in doubt and uncertainty. 

That every being not infinite, compared with 
infinity, muft be imperfeft, is evident to intuition 5 
that whatever is imperfeft muft have a certain line 
which it cannot pafs, is equally certain. But the 
reafon which determined this limit, and for which 
fuch being was fuffered to advance thus far and no 
farther, we fliall never be able to difcern. Our dif- 
coverers tell us, the Creator has made beings of all 
orders, and that therefore one of them muft be fuch 
as man. But this fyftem feems to be eftabliftied on 
a conceflion, which, if it be refufed, cannot be 
extorted. 

Every reafon which can be brought to prove, that 
there are beings of every poflible fort, will prove that 
there is the greateft number poflible of every fort of 
beings ; but this with re(pe6t to man we know, if wc 
know any thing, not to be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that 
of three orders of being, the firft and the third receive 
any advantage from the imperfeftion of the fecond, 
or that indeed they may not equally exift, though the 
fecond had never been, or (hould ceafe to be, and 
why Ihould that be concluded neceflary, which can- 
not be proved even to be ufeful ? 

The 
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The fcale of exiftence from infinity to nothing, 
cannot poflibly have being. The higheft being not 
infinite muft be, as has been often obferved, at an 
infinite diftance below infinity. Cheyne, who, with 
the defire inherent in mathematicians to reduce every 
thing to mathematical images, confiders all exiftence 
as a coney allows that the bafis is at an infinite dif- 
tance from the body. And in this diftance between 
finite and infinite, there will be room for ever for aq 
infinite feries of indefinable exiftence. 

Between the loweft pofitive exiftence and nothing, 
wherever we fuppofe pofitive exiftence to ceafe, is 
another chafm infinitely deep ; where there is room 
again for endlefs orders of fubordinate nature, conti- 
nued for ever and for ever, and yet infinitely fuperior 
to non-exiftence. 

To thefe meditations humanity is unequal. But 
yet we may afk, not of our Maker, but of each other, 
Cnce on the one fide creation, wherever it ftops, muft 
flop infinitely below infinity, and on the other infi- 
nitely above nothing, what neceflity there is that it 
Ihould proceed fo far either way, that beings fo high 
or fo low fhould ever have exifted ? We may afk j 
but I believe no created wifdom can give an adequate 
anfwer. 

Nor is this all. In the fcale, wherever it begins or 
ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever diftance 
we fuppofe the next order of beings to be above 
man, there is room for an intermediate order of 
beings between them ; and if for one order, then 
for infinite orders ; fince every thing that admits of 
more or lefs, and confequently all the parts of that 
which admifS them, may be infinitely divided. So 

that. 
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that, as far as we can judge, there may be room in 
the vacuity between any two fteps of the fcale, or be- 
tween any two points of the cone of being for infinite 
exertion of infinite power. 

Thus it appears how little reafon thofe who repofe 
their reafon upon the fcale of being have to triumph 
over them who recur to any other expedient of folu- 
tion, and what difficulties arife on every fide to r^- 
prefs the rebellions of prefumptuous decifion. ^i 
fauca confiderat, facile pronunciat. In our palTage 
through the boundlefs ocean of difquifition we often 
take fogs for land, and after having long toiled to 
approach them, find, inftead of repofe and harbours, 
new ftorms of objedion, and fludluations of uncer- 
tainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope's alleviations of 
thofe evils which we are doomed to fufFer. 

" Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally 
" compenfated by having more hopes, and fewer 
" fears, by a greater Ihare of health, and a more 
^'.exquifite reliih of the fmalleft enjoyments, than 
*' thofe who poffefs them are ufually blefled with. 
" The want of tafte and genius, with all the plea- 
^* fures that arife from them, are commonly recom- 
*^ penfed by a more ufeful kind of common fenfe, 
'* together with a wonderful delight, as well as fuc- 
*^ cefs, in the bufy purfuits of a fcrambling world. 
*^ The fufFerings of the fick are greatly relieved by 
** many trifling gratifications imperceptible to 
*' others, and fometimes almoft repaid by the in- 
** conceivable tranfports occafioned by the return 
" of health and vigour. Folly cannot be very 
*^ grievous, becaufe imperceptible i and I doubt not 
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*' but there is fome truth in that rant of a mad 
" poet, that there is a pleafure in being mad, which 
" none but madmen know. Ignorance, or the 
*' want of knowledge and literature, the appointed 
*' lot of all born to poverty, and the drudgeries of 
" life, is the only opiate capable of infufing that 
** infenfibility which can enable them to endure the 
^ miferies of the one, and the fatigues of the other* 
*' It is a cordial adminiftered by the gracious hand 
" of Providence ; of which they ought never to be 
•' deprived by an ill-judged and improper education. 
*^ It is the bafis of all fubordination, the fupport of 
*' fociety, and the privilege of individuals : and I 
*^ have ever thought it a moft remarkable inftance 
*^ of the divine wifdom, that whereas in all animals, 
" whofe individuals rife little above the reft of their 
** fpecies, knowledge is inftinftive; in man, whofe 
" individuals are fo widely different, it is acquired 
*^ by education ; by which means the prince and 
*' the labourer, the philofopher and the peafant, are 
*^ in fome meafure fitted for their refpeftive fitua- 
*^ tions/' 

Much of thefe pofitions is perhaps true, and the 
whole paragraph might well pafs without cenfure, 
were not objections neceflary to the eftablifhment 
of knowledge. Poverty is very gently paraphrafcd 
by want of riches. In that fenfe almoft every man 
may in his own opinion be poor. But there is ano- 
ther poverty, which is want of competence^ of all that 
can foften the miferies of life, of all that can diver- 
fify attention, or delight imagination. There is yet 
another poverty, which is want of necejfariesy a fpe- 
cies of poverty which no care of the publick, no 
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charity of particulars, can prcferve many from feel- 
ing opeaJy, and many fccretly- 

That hope and fear arc infeparably or very fre- 
quently connefted with poverty, and riches, nny 
furveys of life have not informed me. The milder 
degrees of poverty are fometimes fupported by hope, 
but the more fevere often fink down in motionleft 
defpondence. Life muft be feen before it can be 
known. This author and Pope perhaps never faw 
the miferies which they imagine thus eafy to be borne* 
The poor indeed arc infenfible of many little vexa- 
tions which fometimes embitter the pofTeffions and 
pollute the enjoyments of the rich. They are not 
pained by cafual inciviiityj or mortified by the mu- 
tilation of a compliment i but this happinefs is like 
that of a malcfador, who ceafes to feel the cords 
that bind him when the pincers are tearing his 
flelh. 

That want of tafte for one enjoyment is fupplied by 
the pleafures of fome other, may be fairly allowed. 
Bur the compenfations of ficknefs I have never found 
near to equivalence, and the tranfports of recovery 
only prove the intenfenefs of the pain. 

With folly no man is willing to confefs himfelf 
very intimately acquainted, and rherefore its pains 
and pleafures are kept fecret. But what the author 
fays of its happinefs feems applicable only to fa- 
tuity, or grofs dulnefs j for that inferiority of un^ 
derftanding which makes one man without any other 
reafon the flave^ or tool, or property of another, 
which makes him fometimes ufelefs, and fometimes 
ridiculous, is often felt with very quick fenfibility. 
On the happinefs of madmen, as the cafe is not vctj 
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frequent, it is not neceffary to raife a difquifition, 
but I cannot forbear to obferve, that I never yet 
knew difordefs of mind increafe felicity: every, 
madnhan is either arrogant and irafcible, or gloomy 
and fufpicious, or poffeffed by fome paflion or no- 
tion deftruftive to his quiet. He has always dif- 
content in his look, and malignity in his bofom. 
And,. if he had the power of choice, he would foon 
repent who ftiould refign his reafon to fecurc his 
peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance neceffary to 
make the condition of the lower claffes of mankind 
fafe to the publick and tolerable to themfelves, both 
morals and policy exaft a nicer enquiry than will b« 
very foon or very eafily made. There is undoubt- 
edly a degree of knowledge which will direft a man 
to refer all to Providence, and to acquiefce in the 
condition with which omnifcient Goodnefs has deter- 
mined to allot him ; to confider this world as a phan- 
tom that muft foon glide from before his eyes, and 
the diftreffes and vexations that encompafs him, as 
duft fcattered in his path, as a blaft that chills him for 
a moment, and paffes off for ever. 

Such wifdom, arifmg from the comparifon of a 
part with the whole of our exiftence, thofe that 
want it moft cannot poffibly obtain from philofophy ; 
nor unlefs the method of education, and the ge- 
neral tenor of life are changed, will very eafily re- 
ceive it from religion* The bulk of mankind is 
not likely to be very wife or very good : and I 
know not whether there are not many ftates of life^ 
in which all knowledges lefs than the highefk wif- 
dom, will produce diiconi^ent and danger. I be* 
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lievc it may be fometimes found, that a little learn^ 
sng is to a poor man a dangerous thing. But fuch is 
the condition of humanity, that we eafily fee, or 
quickly fed the wrong, but cannot always diftinguilh 
•the right. Whatever knowledge is fuperfluous, in 
irremediable poverty, is hurtful, but the difficulty is 
to determine when poverty is irremediable, and at 
what point fuperfluity begins. Grofs ignorance every 
man has found equally dangerous with perverted 
knowledge. Men left wholly to their appetites and 
their inftinds, with little fenfe of moral or religious 
obligation, and with very faint diftinftions of right 
and wrong, can never be fafely employed, or confi- 
dently truftcd : they can be honeft only by obftinacy, 
and diligent only by compulfion or caprice. Some 
inftruftion, therefore, is neceflary, and much perhaps 
may be dangerous. 

Though it (hould be granted that thofe who are 
horn to poverty and drudgery fhould not be deprived 
by an improper education of the opiate of ignorance ; 
even this conceffion will not be of much ufe to direft 
our praftice, unlefs it be determined who are thofe 
that are horn to poverty. To entail irreverfible po- 
verty upon generation after generation, only be- 
caufe the anceftor happened to be poor, is in itfelf 
cruel, if not unjuft, and is wholly contrary to the 
maxims of a commercial nation, which always fup- 
pofe and promote a rotation of property, and offer 
eve^y individual a chance of mending his condition 
by his diligence. Thofe who communicate litera- 
ture to the fon of a poor man, confider him as one 
not born to poverty, but to the neceflity of deriving 
a better fortune from himfclf. In this ^attcnipt, as 
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in others, many fail, and many fucceed. Thofe 
that fail will feel their mifery more acutely ; but 
fince poverty is now confeffed to be fuch a calamity 
as cannot be borne without the opiate of infenfi- 
bility, I hope the happinefs of thofe whom cdu- 
cation enables to efcape from it, rnay turn the ba- 
lance againft that exacerbation which the others 
fufFer. 

I am always afraid of determining on the fide of 
envy or cruelty. The privileges of education may 
fometimes be improperly bellowed, but I (hall aU 
ways fear to with-hold them, left I Ihould be yield- 
ing to the fuggeftions of pride, while 1 perfuade 
myfelf that I am following the maxims of policy ; 
and under the appearance of falutary reftraints, 
ihould be indulging the luft of dominion, and that 
malevolence which delights in feeing others de- 
prefled. 

Pope's dodrine is at laft exhibited in a compa- 
rifon, which, like other proofs of the fame kind, is 
better adapted to delight the fancy than convince 
the reafon, 

" Thus the univerfe refembles a large and well- 
^^ regulated family, in which all the officers and 
" fervants, and even the domeftick animals, are 
^' fubfervient to each other in a proper fubordina- 
*' tion: each enjoys the privileges and perquifites 
*^ peculiar to his place, and at the fame time con- 
*' tributes by that juft fubordination to the magni- 
** ficencc and happinefs of the whole.'* 
' The magnificence of a houfe is of ufe or pleafure 
always to the matter, and fometimes to the do- 
mefticks. But the magnificence of the univerfe 
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adds nothing to the Supreme Being; for any part of 
its inhabitants with which human knowledge is ac- 
quainted, an univcrfe much lefs fpacious or fplendid 
would have been fufficient ; and of happinefs it does 
not appear that any is communicated from the be- 
ings of a lower world to thofe of a higher. 

The Enquiry after the caufe of natural Evil is 
continued in the third Letter, in which, as in the 
former, there is mixture of borrowed truth, and 
native folly, of fome notions juft and trite, with 
others uncommon and ridiculous. 

His opinion of the value and importance of hap- 
pinefs is certainly juft, and I fhall infert it, not 
that it will give any information to any reader, but 
it may ferve to fhew how the moft common notion 
may be fwelled in found, and difFufed in bulk, till 
it (hall perhaps aftonifti the author himfelf. 

** Happinefs is the only thing of real value in 
" exiftence ; neither riches, nor power, nor wifdom, 
" nor learning, nor ftrength, nor beauty, nor vir- 
*' tue, nor religion, nor even life itfelf, being of 
^' any importance, but as they contribute to its 
" produftion. All thefe are in themfelves neither 
*^ good nor evil : happinefs alone is their great end, 
" and they arc defirable only as they tend to pro- 
*^ mote it." 

Succefs produces confidence. After this difcovery 
of the value of happinefs, he proceeds, wkhout any 
diftruft of himfelf, to tell us what has been hid 
from all former enquirers. 

" The true folution of this important queftion, 
" fo long and fo vainly fearched for by the philofo- 
" phers of all ages artd all countries, 1 take to be 
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'* at laft no more than this, thdt thefe real evils 
" proceed from the fame fource as thofe imaginary 
** ones of imperfe£lion before treated of, namely, 

from that fubordinatiori, without which no created 
** fyftcm can fubfift ; all fubordinatipn implying 
** imperfeftion, all imperfeftion Evil, arid all Evifl 
" fome kind of inconveniency or fufFering : fo that 
** there muft be particular ihcoriveniencies and fuf- 
" ferings annexed to every particlilaf rank of creaited 
" beings by the circumftarices of things, and their 
" modes of exiftence. 

" God indeed might have n^ade us quite other 
*^ cpcatures, and placed us in a world quite difFer- 
" ently conftituted 5 but then we had been no longer 
** men, and \rtiatever beirigs had occupied our fta- 
** tions in thc'univerfal fyftem, they muft have been 
** liable to the fame inconveniences." 

In all this there is nothing that can filence the en- 
quiries of curiofity, or calm the perturbations of 
doubt* Whether fubordination implies imperfec- 
tion may be difputed. The means refpefting therii- 
felves may be as perfedt as the end. The weed as 
a weed is no lefs perfeft than the oak as an oak. 
That imperfeitiott implies Evil, and Eviljufferingy is 
by no means evident. Imperfeftion may imply 
privative Evil, or the abfence of fome good, but 
this privation produces no fufFering, but by the help 
of knowledge. An infant at the breaft is yet an irn- 
perfeft man, but there is no reafon for belief that he 
is unhappy by his immaturity, unlefs fome pofitive 
pain be fuperadded. 

When this author prefumes to fpeak of the uni- 

verfe, I would advife him a little to diftruft his own 
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faculties, however brgc and comprchenfive. Many 
words cafily underftood on common occasion, become 
uncertain and figurative when 'applied to the works of 
Omnipotence. Subordination in human affairs is 
well underftood ; but when it is attributed to the uni- 
verfal fyftem, its meaning grows lefe certain, like the 
petty diftinftions of tocality, which are of good ufc 
upon our own globe, but ha,ve no meaning with 
regard to infinite fpace, in which nothing is high or 

That if many by exaltation to a higher nature, 
were exempted from the evils which he now fufFcrs, 
fome other being muft fufier them ; that if man 
. were not man, fome other being muft be manj is a 
pofition arifing from his eftabliflied notion of the 
(bale of being, A notion to which Pope has given 
fome importance by adopting it, and of which I 
have therefore endeavoured to (hew the uncertainty 
and inconfiftency. This fcale of being 1 have de- 
nK>nftrated to be raifed by prefumptuous imagina- 
tion, to reft on nothing at the bottom, to lean on 
nothing at the top, and to have vacuities from ftep 
to ftep through which any order of being may fink 
into nihility without any inconvenience, fp far as 
wc can judge, to the next rank above or below it. 
We are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us, that any being in the ftate .of man muft 
fufFer what man fuffers, when the only queftion that 
requires to be refolvcd is. Why any being is in this 
ftate ? 

Of poverty and labour he gives juft and elegant 
reprefcntations, which yet do not rempve the diffi- 
culty of the fir^ and fundaqnental queftion, though 
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fuppofing the prefent ftate of man ncceffary, thejr 
may fupply fome motives to content. 

" Poverty is what all could not poffibly have been 
** exempted from^ not only by reafon of the fluftu* 
*' ating nature of human poffefllons, but becaufe 
*f the world could not fubfift without it j for had all 
*' been rich, none could have fubmitted to the com- 
" mands of another, or the neceffary drudgeries of 
" life ; thence all governments muft have been dif- 
*' folved, arts neglefted, and lands uncultivated, 
*' and fo an univerfal penury have overwhelmed all, 
** inftead of now and then pinching a few. Hence, 
*f by the by, appears the great excellence of cha- 
** rity, by which men are enabled by a particular 
** diftribution of the bleffings and enjoyments of 
** life, on proper occafions, to prevent that poverty 
** which by a general one Omnipotence itfelf could 
" never have prevented : fo that, by inforcing this 
" duty, God as it were demands our affiftance to 
** promote univerfal happincfs, and to Ihut out 
" mifery at every door, where it ftrives to intrude 
<* itfelf. 

" Labour, indeed, God might eafily have ex- 
** cufed us from, fince at his command the earth 
" would readily have poured forth, all her treafures 
*' without our inconfiderable affiftance: but if the 
" fevereft labour cannot fufficiently fubdue the ma- 
** lignity of human nature, what plots and machi- 
" nations, what wars, rapine and devaftation, what 
** profligacy and licentioufncfs, muft have been the 
** confequences of univerfal idlenefs ! fo that labour 
*^ ought only to be looked upon as a talk kindly 
•' impofed upon us by our indulgent Creator, ne- 
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" ceflary to preferve our healthy our fafcty, and our 
** innocence,'* 

I am afraid that the latter end of bis commmwealih 
forgets the beginnings 1 f God could cajily have excufed 
us from labmr^ I do not comprehend why he cmld 
mi foffthly have exempted alt from poverty. For po- 
verty, in its eafier and more tolerable degree, h 
little more than ncceffity of labour ; and in its 
more feverc and deplorable ftate, little more than 
inability for labour. To be poor is to work for 
others^ or to want the fuccour of others without 
work. And the fame exuberant fertility which 
would make work unneceflary^ might make poverty 
impolTible. 

Surely a man who feems not completely mafter of 
his own opinion, fhould have Jpoken more cautioufly 
of Omnipotence, nor have prefumed to fay what it 
could perform, or what it could prevent, I am in 
doubt whether thofe who ft and higheft in theJcaU cf 
beings fpeak thus confidently of the difpenfations of 
their Maker : 

For fools ruih in, where angels fear to tread. 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is ftill left 
reafonabie, '^ Whilft men are injured, they mull 
*^ be inflamed with anger; and whilft they fee cru- 
" elties, they muft be melted with pityi whilft they 
^' perceive danger, they muft be fenfible of fear/' 
This is to give a reafon for all Evi]^ by ftiewing 
that one Evil produces another. If there is danger 
there ought to be fear ; but if fear is an Evil, why 
ihould there be danger ? His vindication of pain is 
of the fame kind ; pain is uleful to alarm us, that 
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wc may fliun greater evils, but thofc greater evih 
muft be prefuppofed, that the fitnefs of pain may 
appear. 

Treating on death, he has expreflcd the known 
and tnie doftrine with fprightlinefs of fancy, and 
neatnefsof diftion. I fliall therefore infert it. There 
are truths which, as they are always neccflary, do 
not grow dale by repetition. 

" Death, the laft and mod dreadful of all Evils, is 
«« fo far from being one, that it is the infallible cure 
«* for all others. 

To die, is landing on fome filent fhore. 

Where billows never beat, nor tempefts roar. 

Ere well we feel the friendly ftroke, 'tis o'er. Ga r t h • 

*« For, abftrafted from the ficknefs and fufferings 
^* ufually attending it, it is no more than the cx- 
*^ piration of that term of life God was plcafed to 
" beftow on us, without any claim or merit on our 
** part. But was it an Evil ever fo great, it could 
«' not be remedied but by one much greater, which 
*f is by living for ever ; by which means our wick- 
*^ ednefs, unreftrained by the profpeft of a future 
** ftate, would grow fo infupportable, our fufferings 
*^ fo intolerable by perfeverance, and our pleafures 
** fo tirefome by repetition, that no being in the 
*^ univerfe could be fo completely mifcrable as a 
** fpecies of immortal men. We have no reafon, 
*' therefore, to look upon death as an Evil, or to 
** fear it as a puniftmcnt, even without any fuppo- 
'* fition of a future life : but if we confider it as a 
*^ paffage to a more perfeft ftate, or a rttnovt only 
«« in an eternal fucccflioa of ftiU^inciprpving ftates 
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^' (for which wc have the ttrongeft rcafons) it will 
** then appear a new favour from the divine munifi- 
*« cence ; and a nnan muft be as abfurd to repine at 
*' dying, as a traveller would be, who propofed to 
** himfelf a delightful tour through various unknown 
" countries, to lament that he cannot take up his 
^* refidence at the firft dirty inn which he baits at on' 
*^ the road. 

" The inftability of human life, or the changes 
** of its fucceffive periods, of which we fo frequently 
" complain, are no more than the neccffary progrefi 
** of it to this neceffary conclufion ; and are fo far 
" from being Evils dcferving thcfe complaints, that 
" they are the fource of our greateft pleafures, as 
" they arc the fource of all novelty, from which our 
" greateft pleafures are ever derived* The con- 
" tinual fucceflion of feafons in the human life, by 
*^ daily prefenting to us new fcencs, render it agree- 
" able, and like thofe of the year, afford us de- 
*' lights by their change, which the choiceft of 
** them could not give us by their continuance. In 
" the fpring of life, the gilding of the fun-ftiine, 
** the verdure of the fields, and the variegated 
** paintings of the Iky, are fo exquifite in the eyes 
*' (tf infants at their firft looking abroad into a new 
*' world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can equal. 
** The heat and vigout of the fucceeding fummer 
*^ of youth ripens for us new pleafures, the bloom- 
*^ ing maid, the nightly revel, and the jovial 
*« chace : the ferene autumn of complete manhood 
" feafts us with the golden harvcfts of our worldly 
^^ purfuits : nor is the hoary winter of old age def- 
** titutc of its peculmr comforts and enjoyments, 
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'« of which the rccolledlion and relation of thofe 
** paft are perhaps none of the leaft; and at laft 
" death opens to us a new profpeft, from whence 
" we fhall probably look back upon the diverfions 
*' and occupations of this world with the fame 
** contempt we do now on our tops and hobby- 
** horfes, and with the fame furprife that they 
" could ever fo much entertain or engage us." 

I would not willingly dctraft from the beauty of 
this paragraph ; and in gratitude to him who has 
fo well inculcated fuch important truths, I will 
venture to admonifli him, fince the chief comfort of 
the old is the recollcftion of the paft, fo to employ 
his time and his thoughts, that when the imbecility 
of age fhall come upon him, he may be able to re- 
create its languors by the remembrance of hours 
Ipent, not in prefumptuous derifions, but modeft 
enquiries, not in dogmatical limitations of Omni- 
potence, but in humble acquiefcence and fervent 
adoration. Old age will fhew him that much of 
the book now before us has no other ufe than to 
perplex the fcrupulous, and to (hake the weak, to 
encourage impious prcfumption, or ftimulate idle 
curiofity. 

Having thus difpatched the confederation of par- 
ticular evils, he comes at laft to a general reafon 
for which Evil may be faid to be our Good. He 
is of opinion that there is fome inconceivable be- 
nefit in pain abftradedly confidered j that pain how- 
ever inflidled, or wherever felt, communicates fome 
good to the general fyftem of being, and that every 
animal is fome way or other the better for the pain 
of every other animal. This opinion he carries iy 

far 
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far as to fuppofe that there pafles fome principle of 
union through all animal life, as attra£tion is coai- 
municated to all corporeal nature; and that the 
Evils fufFcred on this globe, may by fome incon- 
ceivable means contribute to the felicity of the in- 
habitants of the remoteft planet. 

How the Origin of Evil is brought nearer to 
human conception by any inconceivable means, I am 
not able to difcover. We believed that the pre- 
fent fyftem of creation was right, though we could 
not explain the adaptation of one part to the other, 
or for the whole fucceflion of caufes and confe- 
quences. Where has this enquirer added to the 
little knowledge that we had before? He has told 
us of the benefits of Evil, which no man feels, and 
relations between diftant parts of the univerfe, 
which he cannot himfelf conceive. There was 
enough in this queftion inconceivable before, and 
we have little advantage from a new inconceivable 
folution. 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from learning and 
from ignorance. The (hame is to impofe words 
for ideas upon ourfelves or others. To imagine 
that we are going forward when we are only turning 
round. To think that there is any difference be- 
tween him that gives no reafon, and him that gives 
a reafon, which by his own confeffion cannot be 
jconceived. 

But that he may not be thought to conceive 
nothing but things inconceivable, he has at lafl 
thought on a way by which human iufFerings may 
produce good cfFcfts, He imagines that as we have 
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not only animals for food, but choofe fome for our 
divcrfion, the fame privilege may be allowed to 
iome beings above ,us, who may deceive^ torment^ or 
deftroy us for the ends only of their own pleqfure or 
utility. This he again finds impoflible to be con- 
ceived, but that impcjjibility lejfens not the probability 
of the conje^urey which by analogy is Jo Jtrongly con-^ 
firmed. 

I cannot refift the temptation of contemplating 
this analogy, which I think he might have carried 
further, very much to the advantage of his argu- 
ment. He might have Ihewn that thefe hunters 
whofe game is man have many fports analogous to 
our own. As we drown whelps and kittens, they 
amufc themfelves now and then with finking a fliip, 
and (land round the fields of Blenheim or the walls 
o( Prague, as we encircle a cock-pit. As we fhoot 
a bird flying, they take a man in the midft of his 
bufinefs or pleafure, and knock him down with an 
apoplexy. Some of them, perhaps, are virtuofi, 
and delight in the operations of an afthma, as a 
human philofopher in the effefts of the air pump* 
To fwell a man with a tympany is as good fport as 
to blow a frog. Many a merry bout have thefe 
frolick beings at the viciflitudes of an ague, ;and 
good fport it is to fee a man tumble with an cpi- 
lepfy, and revive and tumble again, and all this he 
knows not why. As they are wifcr and more power^ 
ful than we, they have more exquifite diverfions, 
for we have no way of procuring any fport fo brilk 
and fo lading, as the paroxyfms of the gout and 
ftone, which undoubtedly muft make high mirth^ 
cfpecially if the play be a little diverfified with the 
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blunders and puzzles of the blind and dcaf» Wc 
know not how far their iphere of obfervation may 
extend. Perhaps now and then a merry being may 
place himfelf in fuch a Ocutcion as to enjoy at once 
all the varierics of an epidemical difeafe, or amufc 
his leifure with the to flings and contortions of every 
poJTible pain exhibited together. 

One fport the merry malice of theic beings has 
found means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or fimilar. They now and tlien catch a mor- 
tal proud of his parts, and flattered either by the 
fubmifTion of thofe who court his kindnefs^ or the 
notice of thofe who fufFer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of falfe opi- 
nions, and the projeftion of vain defigns, they eafily 
fill with idle notions, till in time they malce their 
plaything an author: their firft diverfion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epiftle, then rifcs perhaps 
to a political irony, and is at laft brought to its 
height, by a treatife of philofophy. Then begins 
the poor animal to entangle himfelf in fophifms, 
and Bounder in abfurdity, to talk confidently of the 
fcale of beingj and to give folutions which himfelf 
confelTes impofTible to be under ftood. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that their pleafure is without 
much mifchief The author feels no pain, but 
while they are wondering at the extravagance of his 
opinion, and pointing him out to one another as a 
new example of human folly, he is enjoying his own 
applaufe, and that of his companions, and perhaps 
is elevated with the hope of ftanding at the head of 
a new feft. 

^Many 
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Many of the books which now croud the world, 
may be juftly fufpefted to be written for the fake 
of fome invifible order of beings, for furely they 
are of no ufe to any of the corporeal inhabitants of 
the world. Of the produdions of the laft boun- 
teous year, how many can be faid to ferve any pur- 
pofe of ufe or plcafure ? The only end of writing is 
to enable the readers better to enjoy life, or better 
to endure it : and how will either of thofe be put 
niore in our power by him who tells us, that we are 
puppets, of which fome creature not much wifer 
than ourfelves manages the wires. That a fet of 
beings unfeen and unheard, are hovering about us^ 
trying experiments upon pur fenfibility, putting us 
in agonies to fee our limbs quiver, torturing us to 
madnefs, that they may laugh at our vagaries, 
fomctimes obftrufting the bile, that they may fee 
how a man looks when he is yellow; fometimea, 
breaking a traveller's bones to try how he will get 
home; fometimes wafting a man to a Ikeleton, and 
fometimes killing him fat for the greater elegance of 
his hide. 

This is an account of natural Evil, which 
though, like the reft, not quite new, is very en- 
tertaining, though I know not how much it may 
contribute to patience. The only reafon why we 
fliould contemplate Evil is, that we may bear it 
better; and I am afraid nothing is much more 
placidly endured, for the fake of making others 
^rt. 

The firft pages of the fourth Letter are fuch as 
incline me both to hope and wi(h that I fhall find 
nothing to blame in the fucceeding part. He offers 
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a criterion of aftion, on account of virtue and vice, 
for which I have often contended, and which mud 
be embraced by all who are willing to know why 
they a6t, or why they forbear, to give any reafon of 
their conduct to themfelves or others. 

*^ In order to find out the true Origin of moral 
" Evil, it will be neccffary, in the firft place, to 
^* enquire into its nature and elTence ; or what it is 
" that conftitutes one aflion evil, and another good. 
" Various have been the opinions of various au- 
" thors on this criterion of virtue; and this va- 
** riety has rendered that doubtful, which muft 
** otherwife have been clear and manifeft to the 
" meaneft capacity. Some indeed have denied 
** that there is any fuch thing, becaufe different 
** ages and nations have entertained different fen- 
" timents concerning it: but this is juft as reafon- 
** able as to affert, that there are neither fun, moon, 
" nor flars, becaufe aflronomers have fupported dif- 
** ferent fyftems of the motions and magnitudes of 
" thefe celeftial bodies. Some have placed ic in 
" conformity to truth, fome to the fitnefs of things, 
*' and others to the will of God. But all this is 
" merely fuperficial : they refolve us not why truth, 
" or the fitnefs of things, are either eligible or obli- 
^' gatory, or why God fhould require us to aft in 
** one manner rather than another. The true reafon 
«« of which can poffibly be no other than this, be- 
" caufe fbme adtions produce happincfs, and others 
" mifery : fo that all moral Good and Evil are no- 
** thing more than the production of natural. This 
" alone it is that makes truth preferable to falfhood, 
^< this that deternunes the fitnefs of things, and this 
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'' that induces God to command fome aftions, and 
" forbid others. They who extol the truth, beauty, 
** and harmony of virtue, cxclufive of its confe- 
" quences, deal but in pompous nonfenfej and 
** they who would perfuade us, that Good and 
" Evil are things indifferent, depending wholly on 
*' the will of God, do but confound the nature of 
'^ things, as well as all our notions of God himfelf, 
" by reprefenting him capable of willing contra- 
*' didionsi that is, that we fhould be, and be 
*' happy, and at the fame time that we fhould tor- 
** ment and deftroy each other ; for injuries cannot 
** be made benefits, pain cannot be made plcafure, 
*' and confequcntly vice cannot be made virtue by 
** any power whatever. It is the confequenccs, 
*' therefore, of all human actions that muft ftamp 
*' their value. So far as the general praftice of any 
*' adlion tends to produce good, and introduce hap- 
*' pinefs into the world, fo far we may pronounce 
" it virtuous j fo much Evil as it occafions, fuch is 
*' the degree of vice it contains. I fay the general 
** praftice, becaufe we muft always remember, in 
*' judging by this rule, to apply it only to the ge- 
" neral fpecies of adtions, and not to particular 
*' adions ; for the infinite wifdom of God, defirous 
" to fet bounds to the deftrudtive confcquences 
'* which muft otherwife have followed from the 
^' univerfal depravity of mankind, has fo wondcr- 
** fully contrived the nature of things, that our moft 
*' vicious adions may fometimes accidentally and 
*' collaterally produce good. Thus, for inftance, 
" robbery may difperfe ufelefs hoards to the benefit 
*« of the publicks adultery may bfing heirs and 
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^ good humour too into many families, where they 
" would otherwife have been wanting 5 and mur- 
'* der free the world from tyrants and oppreflbrs. 
*' Luxury maintains its thoufands, and vanity its 
** ten thoufands. Superftition and arbitrary power 
^* contribute to the grandeur of many nations, and 
** the liberties of others are preferved by the per- 
'' petual contentions of avarice, knavery, felfifh^ 
" nefs, and ambition : and thus the worft of vices, 
** and the worft of men, are often compelled by 
*' Providence to ferve the moft beneficial purpofes, 
** contrary to their own malevolent tendencies and 
" inclinations ; and thus private vices become 
" publick benefits, by the force only of accidental 
" circumftances. But this impeaches not the truth 
" of the criterion of virtue before mentioned, the 
'^ only folid foundation on which any true fyftem 
*' of ethicks can be built, the only plain, fimple, 
" and uniform rule by which we can pafs any 
" judgment on our aftions ; but by this we may 
*' be enabled, not only to determine which are 
*' Good, and which are Evil, but almoft mathe- 
" matically to demonftrate the proportion of virtue 
<* or vice which belongs to each, by comparing 
^* them with the degrees of happinefs or mifery 
" which they occafion. But though the produftion 
" of happinefs is the eflence of virtue, it is by no 
*^ means the end ; the great end is the probation of 
*^ mankind, or the giving them an opportunity of 
" exalting or degrading themfclves in another ftate 
*' by their behaviour in the prefent. And thus in- 
** deed it anfwers two moft important purpofes ; 
*^ thofe are, the confervation of our happinefs, and 
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" the teft of our obedience ; or had not fuch a tefl: 
*' feemed neceffary to God's infinite wifdom, and 
*' produftive of univerfal good, he would never 
*^ have permitted the happinefs of men, even in 
** this life, to have depended on fo precarious a 
*' tenure, as their mutual good behaviour to each 
«* other. For it is obfcrvable, that he who bed 
" knows our formation, has trufted no one thing of 
«< importance to our reafon or virtue : he trufts only 
" to our appetitts for the fupport of the individual, 
*' and the continuance of our fpccies ; to our va- 
*' nity or compaffion, for our bounty to others ; and 
" to our fears, for the prefervation of ourfelves ; 
" often to our vices for the fupport of government, 
^* and fometimes to our follies for the prefervation 
*^ of our religion. But fince fome teft of our obe- 
" dience was neceffary, nothing fure could have 
*' been commanded for that end fo fit and proper, 
*^ and at the fame time fo ufeful, as the pra£tice of 
" virtue : nothing could have been fo juftly re- 
*' warded with happinefs, as the produdion of hap- 
" pinefs in conformity to the will of God. It is 
" this conformity alone which adds merit to virtue, 
" and conftitutes the effential difference between 
" morality and religion. Morality obliges men to 
" live honeftly and foberly, becaufe fuch behaviour 
" is moft conducive to publick happinefs, and 
" confequently to their own $ religion, to purfue 
** the fame courfe, becaufe conformable to the will 
** of their Creator. Morality induces them to em- 
" brace virtue from prudential confiderations ; re- 
<« ligion from thofe of gratitude and obedience. 
<^ Morality therefore, entirely abftrafted from re- 
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*^ liglon, can have nothing nieritorious in it; it 
" being but wifdom, prudence, or good oeconomy, 
'* which like health, beauty, or riches, are rather 
'* obligations conferred upon us by God, than me- 
" fits in us towards him; for though we may be 
*^ juftly puniftied for injuring ourfelves, we can 
** claim no reward for fclf- prefer vation ; as fuicide 
'* deferves punifhmcnt and infamy, but a man de- 
** ferves no reward or honours for not being guilty 
" of it. This I take to be the meaning of all 
'^ thofe paflages in our Scriptures, in which works 
^' are reprefented to have no merit without faith ; 
*' that is, not without believing in hiftorical fafts, 
'' in creeds, and articles; but without being done 
*' in purfuancc of our belief in God, and in obe- 
" dience to his commands. And now, having 
" mentioned Scripture, I cannot omit obferving, 
" that the Chriftian is the only religious or moral 
" inftitution in the world, that ever fet in a right 
** light thefe two material points, the effence and 
" the end of virtue ; that ever founded the one in 
" the production of happinefs, that is, in univerfal 
^' benevolence, or, in their language, charity to all 
*^ rtlen ; the other, in the probation of man, and 
" his obedience to his Creator. Sublime and mag- 
«' nificent as was the philofophy of the ancients, all 
** their moral fyftems were deficient in thefe two 
«* important articles. They were all built on the 
«^ fandy foundations of the innate beauty of virtue, 
«^ or enthufiaftick patriotifm ; and their great point 
*^ in view was the contemptible reward of human 
*' glory ; foundations which were by no means able 
*^ to fupport the magnificent ftrudures which they 
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" ercfted upon them ; for the beauty of virtue, in- 
*^ dependent of its efFefts, is unmeaning nonfenfe ; 
" patriotifm, which injures mankind in general for 
** the fake of a particular country, is but a more 
" extended felfifhnefs, and really criminal : and all 
" human glory but a mean and ridiculous dclufion. 
" The whole affair then of religion and morality, 
*« the fubje6k of fo many thoufand volumes, is, in 
^^ (hort, no more than this : the Supreme Being, 
*' infinitely good, as well as powerful, defirous to 
^* diffufe happinefs by all poffible means, has cre- 
*^ ated innumerable ranks and orders of beings, all 
** fubfcrvient to each other by proper fubordination. 
** One of thefe is occupied by man, a creature en- 
** dued with fuch a certain degree of knowledge, 
'* reafon, and free-will, as is fuitable to his fituation, 
^^ and placed for a time on this globe as in a fchoo) 
^^ of probation and education. Here he has an 
<* opportunity given him of improving or dcbafing 
" his nature, in fuch a manner as to render himfelf 
** fit for a rank of higher perf^ftion and happinels, 
'* or to degrade himfelf to a ftate of greater imper- 
** feftion and mifery j neceffary indeed towards car- 
" rying on the bufinefs of the univerfe, but very 
" grievous and burthenfome to thofe individuals^ 
*^ who, by their own mifconduft, are obliged to 
^' fubmit to it. The tcft of this his behaviour, is 
" doing good, that is, co-operating with his Cre- 
** ator, as far as his narrow fphere of aftion will 
*^ permit, in the produftion of happinefs. And 
«' thus the happinefs and mifery of a future ftate will 
" be the juft reward or punifhment of promoting or 
" preventing happinefs in this. So artificially by 
7 ^' this 
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'^ this means is the nature of all human virtue and 
" vice contrived, that their rewards and punifli- 
*' itients are "woven as it were in their very eflence; 
" their immediate efFefts give us a foretafte of their 
" future, and their fruits in the prefent life are the 
*^ proper famples of what they muft unavoidably 
" produce in another. We have reafon given us 
*' to diftinguifh thcfe confequences, and regulate 
" our cofiduft; and, left that ftiould neglcft its 
** poft, confcience alfo is appointed as an inftindive 
** kind of monitor, perpetually to remind us both 
^^ of our intereft and our duty." 

Si fic omnia dixijfet ! To this account of the 
eflence of vice and virtue, it is only neccflary to 
add, that the confequences of human adions being 
fometimes uncertain, and fometimes remote, it is 
not poflible in many cafes for moft men, nor in all 
cafes for any man to determine what aftions will 
ukimately produce happincfs, and therefore it was 
proper that revelation fliould lay down a rule to be 
followed invariably in oppofition to appearances, 
and in every change of circumftances, by which we 
may be certain to promote the general felicity, and 
be let free from the dangerous temptation of doing 
Evil that Good may come. 

Becaufe it may eafily happen, and in effed will 
happen very frequently, that our own private hap- 
pinefs may be promoted by an a<9: injurious to 
others, when yet no man can be obliged by nature 
to prefer ultimately the happincfs of others to his 
own ; therefore, to the inftrudlions of infinite wif-^ 
dom it was neceflary that infinite power (hould add 
penal fanftions. That every man to whom thofe 
E 4 inftrudlions 
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inftruftions (hall be imparted may know, that he 
can never ultimately injure himfelf by benefiting 
others, or ultimately by injuring others benefit him- 
felf; but that however the lot of the good and bad 
may be huddled together in the feeming confufion 
of our pfefent ftate, the time fhall undoubtedly 
come, when the moft virtuous will be moft happy. 
1 am forry that the remaining part of this Letter 
is not equal to the firft. The author has indeed 
engaged in a difquiGtion in which we need not 
wonder if he fails, in the folution of queftions on 
which philofophers have employed their abilities 
from the earlieft times. 

And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loft. 

He denies that man was created perfeSly becaufe 
the fyftem requires fubordination, and becaufe th^ 
power of lofmg his perfeclion, of rendering him/elf 
wicked and mijerable is the higheji imperfe£lion imagi^ 
nable. Befides, the regular gradations of the fcale 
of being required fomewhere fuch a creature as man 
with all his infirmities about him, and the total re^ 
moval of thoje would be altering his nature^ and when 
be became perfeSl he muft ceaje to be man. 

I have already fpent fome confiderations on the 
Jcale of beings of which yet I am obliged to renew 
the mention whenever a new argument is made to 
reft upon it ; and I muft therefore again remark, 
that confequences cannot have greater certainty than 
the poftulate from which they are drawn, and that 
no fyftem can be more hypothetical than this, and 
perhaps no hypothefis more abfurd. 

He 
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He again deceives himfelf with rcfpc£t to the 
perfe6lioa with which man is held to be originally 
veftcd^ ^bat man came ferfe^^ thai iSy endued wiib 
all poffihle ferfeSiion^ out of the hands of his Creaior^ 
is afal/e miion, derived from $he fhihjopbers. — The 
univerfal Jyjlem required Juhordinat ion ^ and eonfequenily 
comparative imperfe^ion* That man was ever endued 
with all poffible perfe^ion^ that js> with all perfedion 
of which the idea is not concradiftory ordeftruftivc 
of itfelf, is ufidoubtedly falfe. But it can hardly 
be called ^ falfe noiion, becaufe no nnan ever thought 
itj nor can it be derived from xhz philofophers i for 
without pretending to guefs what philofophers he 
may mean, it is very idS^ to afErm, that no philo- 
fopher ever faid it, Of thofe w^ho now maintain 
that msn was once perfed, who may very eafily be 
fbundj let the author enquire whether tnan was 
ever omnifcicntj whether he was ever onnnipotent, 
whether he ever had even the lower power of arch^ 
angels or angels. Their anfwers will foon inform 
him, that the fuppofed perfection of man was not 
abfolute, but refpeflive, that he was perfcft in a 
fenfc confiftent enough with fubordination, per fed, 
not as compared with different beings, but with 
himfelf in his prcfcnt degeneracy j not perfect as an 
angel, but perfeft as man. 

From this perfeftion, whatever it waSj he thinks 
it ncceflary that man Ihould be debarred, becaufe 
pain is ncceflary to the good of the univerfe ; and 
the pain of one order of beings extending its falu- 
tary influence to innumerable orders above and be- 
low, it was neccffary that man fliould fuffer^ but 
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becaufc it is not fukable to juftice that pain fhould 
be inflifled on innocence^ it was neceflary that man 
fhould be criminal 

This is given as a fatisfaflory account of the Ori- 
ginal of moral Evil^ which amounts only to thi*^ 
that God created beings whofe guilt he forekncWj 
in order that he might have proper objefts of pain^ 
becaufe the pain of part is, no man knows how o^^ 
why, neceffary to the felicity of the whole, ^H 

The perfeftion which man once had, may be fo 
cafily conccivedj that without any unufual ftrain of 
imagination we can figure its revival, AH the du- 
ties to God or man that are neglefted we may fancy 
performed ; all the crimes that are committed we 
may conceive forborn. Man will then be reftored 
to his moral perfeftions, and into what head can it 
enter that by this change the univerfal fyftem would 
be (haken, or the condition of any order of beings 
altered for the worfe ? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and in 
the fixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if 
we fuppofe the Origin of moral Evil difcovered, the 
account is by no means difficult : polity being only 
the conduct of immoral men in publick affairs. The 
Evils of each particular kind of government are 
very clearly and elegantly difplayed^ and from their 
iecondary caufes very rationally deJuccd ; but the 
firft caufe lies ftill in its ancient obfcurity* There 
is in this Letter nothing new, nor any thing emi- 
nently inftruftivc; one of his praftical deduftions, 
t\\2i,i from government Evils cannot be eradicated^ and 
ibeir excefs only can he prevented^ has been always 
allowed i the queftion upon which all diffenfion 
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>uld arifcs is, when that cxccfs begins, at what point men 
(UD Ihall ceafe to bear, and attempt to remedy. 

Another of his precepts, though not new, well 
ri- deferves to be tranfcribed, becaufe it cannot be too 
is, frequently imprefled. 

IT, " What has here been faid of their imperfeftiona 

n, ** and abufes, is by no means intended as a defence 
or *^ of them : every wife man ought to rcdrefs theni 
'^ to the utmoft of his power 5 which can be cfFefted 
fo " by one method only ; that is, by a reformation 

rf " of manners : for as all political Evils derive their 
a- " original from moral, thefe can never be removed, 
:y I ** until thofe are firft amended. He, therefore, who 
?c I " ftriaiy adheres to virtue and fobriety in his con- 
ed I *' du6l, and enforces them by his example, does 
it I " more real fervice to a (late, iban he who difplaces 
Id ^' a minifter, or dethrones a tyrant ; this gives but 
<* a temporary relief, but that exterminates the 
« caufe of the difeafe. No immoral man then can 
ii I ^^ poffibly be a true patriot ; and all thofe who pro- 
if •^ fe6 outrageous zeal for the liberty and profpcrity 
e « of their country, and at the fame time infringe 

r ^^ her laws, affront her religion, and debauch her 

* people, are but defpicable quacks, by fraud or 
*^ ignorance increafing the difordcrs they pretend 
*' to remedy/' 

Of religion he has faid nothing but what he has 
learned} or might have learned from the divines ; 
that it is not univerfal, becaufe it muft be received 
rjpoa conviction, and fucceflively received by thofe 
whom conviftion reached; that its evidences and 
fan£tionSk arc fiot irrefiftiWe, becaufe it was intended 
to induce, not to compel 3 and that it is obfcure, 

becaufe 
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becaufe we want faculties to comprehend it. What 
he means by his afTertioOj that it wants policy, I 
do not well under ftand > he does not mean to deny 
that a good chriftian will be a good governori or a 
good fubjeil ; and he has before juftly obfcrved, that 
the good man only is a patriot. 

Religion has been, he fays, corrupted by the 
wickednefs of thofc to whom it was communicated, 
and has loft part of its efficacy by its connexion with 
temporal intereft and human paffion. 

He juftly obferves^ that from all this, no conclu- 
fion can be drawn againft che divine original of 
chriftianicy, fince the objeAions arife not from the 
nature of the revelation, but of him to whom it is 
communicated. 

All this is known^ and all this is trnei but why, 
we have not yetdifcovered. Our author, if I under- 
ftand him right, purfues the argument thus : the re- 
ligion of man produces evils, becaufe the mora- 
lity of man is imperfect; his morality is imper- 
feft, that he may be juftly a fubje£l of puniftiment : 
he is made fubjeifl to puniftiment, becaufe the pain 
of part is neceflary to the happincfs of the whole i 
pain is neceflary to happinefs no mortal can tell why 
or how. 

Thus, after having clambered with great labour 
from one ftep of argumentation to another, inftead 
of rifing into the light of knowledge^ we are de- 
volved back into dark ignorance; and all our effort 
ends in belief^ that for the Evils of life there is fome 
good reafon, and in confefllon, that the rcafon can- 
not bt found. This is all that has been produced 

by 
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the revival of Chryftppus'% untraftablenefs of 
ttcr, and the Arabian fcale of cxiftence. A 
em has been raifed, which is fo ready to fall to 
ces of itfelf, that no' great praife can be derived 
11 its deftruftion. To objeft is always eafy, and 
las been well obferved by a late writer, that the 
\i which cannot build a hovels fnay demolijh a 
fie"". 

• New Praaice of Phyfick, 
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Fallitur, egregio quifquis Tub principe credit 

Servitium, nunquam Libertas gratior extat 

Quamfub Rege pio. Claudiakus. 



THE. 

FALSE ALARM. 

[1770.] 



ON E of the chief advantages derived by the 
prcfent generation from the improvement and 
difFufion of philofophy, is deliverance from unnecef- 
fary terrours, and exemption from falfe alarms. Th^ 
unufual appearances, whether regular or accidental, 
which once fpread confternation over ages of igno- 
rance, are now the recreations of inquifitive fccurity. 
The fun is no more lamented when it is eclipfed, 
than when it fets ; and meteors play their corufcations 
without prognoftick or prediction. 

The advancement of political knowledge may be 
expefted to produce in time the like efFefts. Caufcr- 
lefs difcontent and feditious violence will grow left 
frequent, and lefs formidable, as the fcience of go- 
vernment is better afcertained by a diligent ftqdy of 
the theory of man. 

It is not indeed to be expelled, that phyfical 
and political truth fhould meet with equal acceptr- 
ance, or gain ground upon the world with equal 
fecility. The notions of the naturalift find man- 
kind in a ftate of neutrality, or at worft have nOt- 
thing to encounter but prejudice ^nd vanity i pre- 
judice without malignity, and vanity without in- 
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tereft. But the politician's improvements are op- 
pofed by every paffiopi that can exclude conviftion 
or fupprefs it; by ambition, by avarice, by hope, 
and by terrour, by publick faftion, and private 
animofity. 

It is evident, whatever be the caufe, that this 
nation, with all its renown for fpeculation and for 
learning, has yet made little proficiency in civil 
wifdom. We arc ftiii fs^ qmcfa Mftftcq uaintcd with 
our own ftate, and fo unfkilful in the purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, that we fliudder without danger^ complain 
without grievances, and fufFer our quiet to be dif- 
turbed, and our commerce to be interrupted, by an 
oppofition to the government, raifed only by intercft, 
and fupported only by clamour, which yet has fo 
far prevailed upon ignorance and timidity, that 
many favour it as reafonable, and many dread it as 
f)0werful. 

What is urged by thofe who have been fo induftri- 
ous to fpread fufpicion, and incite fiiry from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, may be known by per- 
ufing the papers which have been at once prefented 
as petitions to the king, and exhibited in print as 
rcmonftrances to the people. It may therefore not 
be improper to lay before the Publick the reflec- 
tions of a man who cannot favour the oppofition, for 
he thinks it wicked, and cannot fear it, for he thinks 
it weak. 

The grievance which has produced all this tempefl: 
of outrage, the oppreflion in which all other op- 
prcffions are included, the invafion which has left 
us no property, the alarm that fufFers no patriot 
to fleep in quiet, is comprifed in a vote of the 

Houfe 
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Houfe of Commons, by which the freeholders of 
Middle/ex arc deprived of a Briton*^ birdi- right, re- 
prefcntation in parliament. 

They have indeed received the ufual writ of elec- 
tion, but that writ, alas ! was malicious mockery i 
they were infulted with the form, but denied the 
reality, for there was one man excepted from their 
choice. 

JVfl« de vif neque cade, nee veneno^. 
Sedlis (ft mi hi de trihus capellis. 

The charafter of the man thus fatally excepted, I 
have no purpofe to delineate. Lampoon itfelf would 
difdain to (peak ill of him of whom no man fpeaks 
well. It is fufficient that he is expelled the Houfe of 
Commons, and confined in jail as being legally con- 
vifted of (edition and impiety. 

That this man cannot be appointed one of the 
guardians and counfellors of the church and ftate, is 
a grievance not to be endured. Every lover of liberty 
ftands doubtful of the fate of pofterity, becaufe the 
chief county in England cannot take its reprefentative 
from a jail. 

Whence Middle/ex Ihould obtain the right of being 
denominated the chief county, cannot eafily be dif- 
covered j it is indeed the county where the chief city 
happens to ftand, but how that city treated the fa- 
vourite of MiddlefeXf is not yet forgotten. The 
county, as diftinguifhed from the city, has no claim 
to particular confideration. 

That a man was in jail for fedition and impiety, 
would, I believe, have been within memory a fuffi- 
cient reafon why he fhould not come out of jail a 

F 2 legislator. 
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legidator. This reafon, notwithftanding the muta- 
bility of fafhion, happens ftill to operate on the 
Houfe of Connmons. Their notions, however 
ftrange, may be juftified by a common obfervation, 
that few are mended by imprifonment, and that he 
whofe crimes have made confinement neceflary, 
feldom makes any other ufe of his enlargement, 
than to do with greater cunning what he did before 
with lefs. 

But the people have been told with great confi- 
dence, that the Houfe cannot control the right of 
conftituting reprefentative? j that he who can pcr- 
fuadc lawful eledors to chufe him, whatever be his 
charafter, is lawfully chofen, and has a claim to a feat 
in parliament, from which no human authority can 
depofe him. 

Here, however, the patrons of oppofition arc in 
fome perplexity. They are forced to confefs, that 
by a train of precedents fufficient to eftablifh a cuf- 
tom of parliament, the Houfe of Commons has ju- 
rifdiftion over its own members j that the whole has 
power over individuals 3 and that this power has been 
exercifcd fometimes in imprifonment, and often in 
expulfion. 

That fuch power Ihould refide in the Houfe of 
Commons in fome cafes, is inevitably neceffary, 
fince it is required by every polity, that where there is 
a poflibility of offence, there Ihould be a poffibility of 
punilhment. A member of the Houfe cannot be 
cited for his condudl in parliament before any other 
court ; and therefore, if the Houfe cannot punifh 
him, he may attack with impunity the rights of the 
people, and the title of the king. 

This 
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. This exemption from the authority of other courts 
was, I think, firft eftablifhed in favour of the five 
members in the long parliament. It is not to be 
confidered as an ufurpation, for it is implied in the 
principles of government. If legiflative powers arc 
not co-ordinate, they ceafe in part to be legiditive; 
and if they be co-ordinate, they are unaccountable 5 
for to whom mud that power account, which has no 
fuperiour ? 

The Houfe of Commons is indeed diflbluble by 
the king, as the nation has of late been very clamor- 
oufly told J but while it fubfifts it is co-ordinate with 
the other powers, and this co-ordination ceafes only 
when the Houfe by diflblution ceafcs to fubfift. 

As the particular reprefentatives of the people 
are in their publick character above the control of 
the courts of law, they muft be fubjeft to the jurif- 
diftion of the Houfe; and as the Houfe, in the 
cxercife of its authority, can be neither dircfted nor 
reftrained, its own refolutions muft be its laws, at 
leaft, if there is no antecedent dccifion of the whole 
legiflature. 

This privilege, not confirmed by any written law 
or pofitive compadt, but by the refiftlefs power of 
political neceflity, they have exercifed, probably from 
their firft inftitution, but certainly, as their records 
inform us, from the 23d of Elizabetbi when they 
expelled a member for derogating from their pri- 
vileges. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether it was ori- 
ginally neceflary, that this right of contiol. and 
punifhment, Ihould extend beyond offences in the 
cxercife of parliamentary duty, fmce all other crimes 

F 3 are 
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are cognizable by other courts. But they, who arc 
the only judges of their own rights, have exerted the 
power of expulfion on other occafions, and when 
wickednefs arrived at a certain magnitude, have con- 
fidered an offence againft fociety as an offence againflr 
the Houfe* 

They have therefore divefted notorious delinquents 
of their legiflative chara£ter, and delivered them up 
to (hame or punifhment, naked and unprotefted, 
that they might not contaminate the dignity of par- 
liament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony can- 
not fit in Parliament, and the Commons probably 
judged, that not being bound to the forms of law> 
they might treat thefe as felons, whofc crimes were 
in their opinion equivalent to felony j and that as a 
known felon could not be chofen, a man fo like a 
felon, that he could not eafily be diftinguilhed, ought 
to be expelled. 

The firft laws had no law to enforce them, the 
firft authority was conftituted by itfelf. The power 
exercifed by the Houfe of Commons is of this kind, 
a power rooted in the principles of government, 
and branched out by occafional pradice ; a power 
which neceffity made juft, and precedents have made 
legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontrolable may, 
in times of heat and conteft, be oppreflively and 
injurioufly exerted, and that he who fuffers injuftice, 
is without redrcfs, however innocent, however mi- 
ferable. 

The pofition is true but the argument is ufelefs. 

The Commons muft be controlled, or be exempt 

7 from 
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from control. If they are exempt they may do in- 
jury which cannot be redreffed, if they are controlled, 
they are no longer legiflative. 

If the poflibility of abufe be an argument againft: 
authority, no authority ever can be eftablifhed ; if 
the aftual abufe deftroys its legality, there is no legal 
government now in the world. 

This power, which the Commons have fo long 
exercifed, they ventured to ufe once more againft 
Mr. WilkeSi and on the 3d of February^ 1769, ex- 
pelled him the Houfe, for having printed and pub* 
lijhed a /editions libely and three obfcene and impious 
libels. 

If thefe imputations were juft, the expulfion was 
furely feafonable, and that they were juft, the Houfe 
had reafon to determine, as he had confefled himfelf, 
at the bar, the author of the libel which they term fe- 
ditious, and was convifted in the King's Bench of 
both the publications. 

But the freeholders of Middlefex were of another 
opinion. They either tho^jght him innocent, or 
were not offended by his guilt. When a writ was 
iflfued for the eleftion of a knight for Middlefexy irt 
the room of John Wilkes^ Efq; expelled the Houfe, 
his friends on the fixteenth of February chofe him' 
again. 

On the 17th, it was refblved, that John Wilkes, 
Efq-y having been in this Jejfion of parliament expelled 
the Hou/e^ was^ and isy incapable of being eleSled a 
member toferve in this prefent parliament. 

As there was no other candidate, it was refolved, at 
the fame time, that the eleftion of the fixteenth was 
a void eleftion, 

F 4 The 
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The freeholders ftill continued to thiAk that no 
other man was fit to reprefent them, and on the 
fixteenth of March elefted him once more. Their 
refolution was now fo well known, that no opponent 
ventured to appear. 

The Commons began to find, that power without 
materials for operation can produce no efFeft. They 
might make the eleftion void for ever, but if no 
other candidate could be found, their determina- 
tion could only be negative. They, however, 
made void the laft eledtion, and ordered a new 
writ. 

On the thirteenth of April was a new eleftion, at 
which Mr. Lutterely and others, ofitred themfelves 
candidates. Every method of intimidation was ufed, 
and fome afts of violence were done to hinder Mr. 
Lutterel from appearing. He was not deterred, and . 
the poll was taken, which exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes^ - - 1143 

Mr* Lutterely - - 296 

The (herifF returned Nlr. Wilkes-, but the Houfe, 
on April the fifteenth, determined that Mr. Lutterel 
was lawfully elefted. 

From this day begun the clamour, which has con- 
tinued till now. Thofe who had undertaken to op- 
pofe the miniftry, having no grievance of greater 
magnitude, endeavoured to fwell this decifion into 
bulk, and diftort it into deformity, and then held it 
out to terrify the nation. 

Every artifice of fedition has been fincc praftifed 
to awaken difcontent and inflame indignation. The 
papers of every day have been filled with exhorta- 
tions and menaces of faflion. The madnefs has 

fpread 
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fpread through all ranks and through both fexcs ; 
women and children have clamoured for Mr. IVilkeSy 
honcft fimplicity has been cheated into fury, and 
only the wife have efcaped infeftion. 

The greater part may juftly be fufpedted of not be- 
lieving their own polition, and with them it is not 
neceffary to difpute. They cannot be convinced who 
are convinced already, and it is well known that they 
will not be afhamed. 

The decifion, however, by which the fmaller 
number of votes was preferred to the greater, has 
perplexed the minds of fome, whofe opinions it were 
indecent to defpife, and who by their integrity well 
defervc to have their doubts appeafed. 

Every difFufe and complicated qucftion may be 
examined by different methods, upon different prin- 
ciples 5 and that truth, which is cafily found by one 
inveftigator, may be miffed by another, equally ho- 
neft and equally diligent. 

Thofe who inquire, whether a fmaller number of 
legal votes can eleft a reprefentative in oppofition to 
a greater, mull receive from every tongue the fame 
anfwer. 

The queftion, therefore, muft be, whether a fmaller 
number of legal votes, fhall not prevail againft a 
greater number of votes not legal ? 

It muft be confidered, that thofe votes only are 
kgal which are legally given, and that thofe only 
are legally given, which are given for a legal can- 
didate. 

It remains then to be difcuffed, whether a man 
expelled, can be fo difqualified by a vote of the 

Houfe, 
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Houfe, as that he (hall be no longer eligible by law- 
ful elcftors ? 

Here we muft again recur, not to pofitive inftitu- 
tions, but to the unwritten law of focial nature, to 
the great and pregnant principle of political ncceflity. 
All government fuppofes fubjefts, all authority itii- 
pHes obedience. To fuppofe in one the right to com- 
mand what another has the right to refufe, is abfurd 
and contradiftory. A ftate fo conftituted muft reft 
for ever in motionlefs equipoife, with equal attrac- 
tions of contrary tendency, with equal weights of 
power balancing each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither pre- 
vent nor reftify diforders. A fcntence which cannot 
be executed can have no power to warn or to reform. 
If the Commons have only the power of difmiffing 
for a few days the man whom his conftituents can 
immediately fend back, if they can expel but can- 
not exclude, they have nothing more than nominal 
authority, to which perhaps obedience never may be 
paid. 

The reprefentatives of our anceftors had an opi- 
nion very different : they fined and imprifoned their 
members 5 on great provocation they difabled them 
for ever ; and this power of pronouncing perpetual 
difability is maintained by Selden himfelf. 

Thefe claims feem to have been made and allowed, 
when the conftitution of our government had not ycc 
been fufficiently ftudied. Such powers are not legal, 
becaufe they are not neceffary ; and of that power 
which only neceffity juftifies, no more is to be ad- 
mitted than neceffity obtrudes. 

The 
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The Commons cannot make laws, they can onljr 
pafs refolutions, which, like all refolutions, arc of 
force only to thofe that make them, and to thofc only 
while they are willing to obferve them. 

The vote of the Houfe of Commons has therefore 
only fo far the force of a law, as that force is neceflary 
to prefcrve the vote from lofing its efficacy, it muft 
begin by operating upon themfelves, and extends its 
influence to others, only by confequenccs arifing from 
the firft intention. He that ftarts game on his own 
manor, may purfue it into another. 

They can properly make laws only for themfelves : 
a member, while he keeps his feat, is fubjeft to thefe 
laws ; but when he is expelled, the jurifdidion 
ccafcs, for he is now no longer within their do- 
minion. 

The difability, which a vote can fuperinduce to 
cxpulfion, is no more than was included in expulfion 
itfelf ; it is only a declaration of the Commons, that 
they will permit no longer him whom they thus cen- 
fure to fit with them in parliament; a declaration 
made by that right which they neceffarily poffcfs, of 
regulating their own Houfe, and of infiiftingpunifti- 
ment on their own delinquents. 

They have therefore no other way to enforce the fen-- 
tcnce of incapacity, than that of adhering to it. They 
cannot otherwife punifh the candidate fo difqualified 
for offering himfelf, nor the electors for accepting 
him. But if he has any competitor, that competitor 
fmift prevail, and if he has none, his eleftion will be 
void 5 for the right of the Houfe to rejeft, annihilates 
with regard to the man fo rejcfted the right, of 
dcdling* 

It 
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It has been urged, that the power of the Houfc 
terminates with their fcffion \ fince a prifoner coTti- 
mitted by the Speaker's warrant cannot be detained 
during the recefs. That power indeed ceafes with 
the feflion, which mud operate by the agency of 
others, becaufe, when they do not fit, they can em- 
ploy no agent, having no longer any legal exiftence ; 
but that which is exercifed on themfelves revives at 
their meeting, when the fubjeft of that power ftill 
fubfifts. They can in the next feffion refufe to re- 
admit him, whom in the former feflion they ex- 
pelled: 

That expulfion inferred exclufion, in the prefent 
cafe, muft be, I think, eafily admitted. The ex- 
pulfion and the writ iflTued for a new eledtion were in 
the fame feflion, and fince the Houfe is by the rule of 
parliament bound for the feflion by a vote once pafled, 
the expelled member cannot be admitted. He that 
cannot be admitted, cannot be elefted j and the votes 
given to a man ineligible being given in vain, the 
highefl: number for an eligible candidate becomes a 
majority. 

To thcfe conclufions, as to mofl: moral, and to all 
political pofitions, many objedions may be made. 
The perpetual fubjedt of political difquifition is not 
abfolute, but comparative good. Of two fyfl:ems of 
government, or two laws relating to the fame fubjeft, 
neither will ever be fuch as theoretical nicety would 
defire, and therefore neither can eafily force its way 
againfl: prejudice and obftinacy ; each will have its 
excellencies and defedts, and every man, with a little 
help from pride, may think his own* the befl:. 

It 
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It feems to be the opinion of many, that expulfion 
is only a difmifllon of the reprefcntative to his con- 
Ititucnts, with fuch a teftinnony againft him as his 
fcntence may comprife ; and that if his conftituents, 
notwithftanding the ccnfnre of the Houfe, thinking 
his cafe hard, his fault trifling, or his excellencies 
fuch as overbalance it, Ihould again chufe him as 
ftill worthy of their truft, the Houfe cannot refufe 
him, for his punifhment has purged his fault, and 
the right of eleftors muft not be violated. 

This is plaufible but not cogent. It is a fcheme 
of reprefentation, which would make a fpecious ap- 
pearance in a political romance, but cannot be 
brought into practice among us, who fee every day 
the towering head of fpeculation bow down unwil- 
lingly to groveling experience. 

Governments formed by chance, and gradually 
improved by fuch expedients, as the fuccelTive dif- 
covery of their defeds happened to fuggcft, are 
never to be tried by a regular theory. They arc 
fabricks of diflimilar materials, raifed by different 
architeds, upon different plans. We muft be con- 
tent with them as they are ; (hould we attempt to 
mend their difproportions, we might eafily demoKlh, 
and difficultly rebuild them. 

Laws are now made, and cuftoms are eftablifhed ; 
thefe arc our rules, and by them we muft be 
guided. 

It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the Commons 
never intended to leave eledors the liberty of re- 
turning them an expelled member, for they always 
require one to be chofen in the room of him that is 

expelled. 
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expelled, and I fee not with what propriety a man 
can be rechofen in his own i?oom. 

Expulfion, if this were its whole effed, might 
very often be defirable. Sedition, or obfcenity, 
might be no greater crimes in the opinion of other 
eleditors, than in that of the freeholders of Mid^ 
dlefexi and many a wretch, whom 'his colleagues 
fliould expel, might come back perfecuted into 
fame, and provoke with harder front a fecond 
expulfion. 

Many of the reprefentatives of the people can 
hardly be faid to have been chofen at all. Some by 
inheriting a borough inherit a feat j and fome fit by 
the favour of others, whom perhaps they may gra- 
tify by the aft which provoked the expulfion. Some 
are fafe by their popularity, and fome by their alli.- 
ances. None would dread expulfion, if this doftrine 
were received, but thofe who bought their eleftiops, 
and who would be obliged to buy them again at a 
higher price^ 

But as uncertainties are to be determined by 
things certain, and cuftoms to be explained, wherte 
it is pofllble, by written law, the patriots have tri^ 
umphed with a quotation from an aft of the 4th 
and 5 th of Anney which permits thofe to be re- 
chofen, whofe feats are vacated by the acceptance 
of a place of profit. This they wifely confider ^ 
an expulfion, and from the permifllon, in this caic, 
of a re-eleftion, infer that every other expulfion 
leaves the delinquent entitled to the fame indui^ 
gence. This is the paragraph : 

'' If 
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• *' If any perfon, being chofen a member of the 
** Houfe of Commons, fliall accept of any office 
^' from the crown, during Juch time as he Jhall con^ 
^ tinue a member ^ his election Ihall be, and is hereby 
^' declared to be void, and a new writ (hall iflue 
'^ for a new eleftion, as if fuch perfon fo accepting 
*^ was naturally dead. Neverthelefs fucb per/on Jhall 
" be capable of being again eleSed^ as if his place had 
f' not become void as aforefaid." 

How this favours the doftrine of rc-admiflion 
by a fecond choice, I am not able to difcover. 
The ftatute of 30 Cb. IL had enafted. That be whs 
ftfouldjit in the Houfe of Commons^ without taking the 
9aths and Jubfcribing the tefly Jhould be difabled to fit 
in the Houfe during that Parliament y and a writ Jhould 
iffke for the eleSion of a new member y in place of the 
member fo difabled^ as if Juch member had naturally 
died. 

Tfeis laft claufe is apparently copied in the aft of 
Anncy but with the common fete of imitators. lo 
xht a6t of Charlesy the political death continued 
during the parliament, in that of Anne it was hardly 
worth the while to kill the man whom the next 
breath was to revive. It is, however, apparent, 
that in the opinion of the parliament, the dead- 
doing lines would have kept him motionlefs, if he 
had not been recovered by a kind exception. A 
feat vacated, could not be regained without ex- 
prcis permilTion of the fame ilatute. 

The right of being chofen again to a feat thus 
vacated, is not enjoyed by any general right, but 
required a fpecial claule, and folicitous provifion. 

But 
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But what refemblance can imagination conceive 
between one man vacating his feat, by a mark of 
favour from the crown, and another driven from it 
for fedition and obfcenity. The acceptance of a 
place contaminates no charafter; the crown that 
gives it, intends to give with it always dignity, 
fometimes authority. The commons, it is well 
known, think not worfe of themfelves or others for 
their offices of profit ; yet profit implies temptation, 
and may expofe a reprefentative to the fufpicion of 
his conftituents; though, if they ftill think him 
worthy of their confidence, they may again eleft 
him. 

Such is the confequence. When a man is dif- 
mifled by law to his conftituents, with new truft and 
new dignity, they may, if they think him incor-r 
ruptible, reftore him to his feat; what can foUovf^ 
therefore, but that when the Houfe drives out a 
varlet with publick infamy, he goes away with the 
like permiffion to return ? 

If infatuation be, as the proverb tells us, the 
forerunner of deftrudion, how near muft be the 
ruin of a nation that can be incited againft it's go- 
vernors, by fophiftry like this. I may be excufed 
if I catch the panick, and join my groans at this 
alarming crifis, with the general lamentation of 
weeping patriots. 

Another objedion is, that the Commons, by pro- 
nouncing the fentence of difqualification, make a 
law, and take upon themfelves the power of the 
whole legiflature. Many quotations are then prOf 
duccd to prove that the Houfe of Commons can 
make no laws. 

Three 
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Three afts have been cited, difabling members 
for different terms on different occafions, and it is 
profoundly remarked, that if the Commons could 
by their own privilege have made a difqualification, 
their jealoufy of their privileges would never have 
admitted the concurrent fandion of the other 
powers. 

I muft for ever remind thefe puny controvertlfts, 
that thofe afts are laws of permanent obligation : 
that two of them are now in force, and that the 
other expired only when it had fulfilled its end. 
Such laws the Commons cannot make ; they could, 
perhaps, have determined for themfelves, that they 
would expel all who Ihould not take the tefV, but 
they could leave no authority behind them, that 
ihould oblige the next parliament to expel them. 
They could refufe the South Sea direftors, but they 
could not entail the refufal. They can difcjualify 
by vote, but not by law; they cannot know that 
the fentence of difqualification pronounced to-day 
may not become void to-morrow, by the difTolution 
of their own Houfe. Yet while the fame parlia- 
ment fits, the difqualification continues unlefs the 
vote be refcinded, and while it fo continues, makes 
the votes, which freeholders may give to the inter- 
diftcd candidate, ufelefs and dead, fince there can- 
not cxifl:, with refpeft to the fame fubjedl at the 
fame time, an abfolute power to chufe and an ab- 
folute power to rejeft. 

In 1614, the attorney-general was voted inca- 
pabk of a feat in the Houfe of Commons, and the 
nation is triumphantly told, that though the vote 
never was revoked, the attorney-general is now a 

Vol. VIIL G member. 
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member. He certainly may now be a member 
without revocation of the vote. A law is of per- 
petual obligation, but a vote is nothing when the 
voters are gone. A law is a compadt reciprocally 
made by the legiflative powers, and therefore not to 
be abrogated but by all the parties. A vote is 
fimply a refolution, which binds only him that is 
willing to be bound. 

I have thus punftilioufly and minutely purfued 
this difquifition, becaufe I fufpeft that thefe rea- 
foners, whofe bufmefs is to deceive others, have 
fometimes deceived themfelves, and I am willing to 
free them from their embarraflfment, though I do 
not expeft much gratitude for my kindnefs. 

Other objedions are yet remaining, for of poli- 
tical objedlions there cannot eafily be an end. It 
has been obferved, that vice is no proper caufe of 
expulfion, for if the worft man in the Houfe were 
always to be expelled, in time none would be Icfc 
But no man is expelled for being worft, he is e?^- 
pelled for being enormoufly bad ; his condudt is 
compared, not with that of others, but with the 
rule of aftion. 

The puniftiment ef expulfion being in its own 
nature uncertain, may be too great or too little for 
the fault. 

This muft be the cafe of many punifhments. 
Forfeiture of chattels is nothing to him that has no 
pofleflions. Exile itfelf may be accidentally a 
good ; and indeed any punifhment lefs than death 
is very different to different men. 

But if this precedent be admitted and eftablifliedi 
no man can hereafter be fure that he (hall be re- 

prefented 
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prefented by him whom he would choofe. One 
half of the Houfe may meet early in the morning, 
and fnatch an opportunity to expel the other, and 
the greater part of the nation may by this ftratagem 
be without its lawful reprefentatives. 

He that fees ail this, fees very fan But I can 
tell him of greater evils yet behind. There is one 
poflibility of wickednefs, which, at this alarming 
crilis, has not yet been mentioned. Every one 
knows the malice, the fubtilty, the induftry, the 
vigilance, and the greedinefs of the Scots. The 
Scotch members are about the number fufRcicnt to 
make a houfe. I propofe it to the confidcration of 
the fupporters of the Bill of Rights, whether there 
is not reafon to fufpeft, that thefe hungry intruders 
from the North, are now contriving to expel all the 
Englijh. We may then curfe the hour in which it 
was determined, that expulfion and exclufion are 
the fame. For who can guefs what may be done 
when the Scots have the whole Houfe to them- 
feJves ? 

Thus agreeable to cuftom and reafon, notwith- 
ftanding all objeftions, real or imaginary j thus 
canfiftent with the pradice of former times, and 
thus confequential to the original principles of go- 
vernment, is that decifion by which fo much vio- 
knee of difcontent has been excited, which has 
been fo doloroufly bewailed, and fo outrageoufly 
rcfcnccd. 

Let us however not be feduced to put too much 

confidence in juftice or in truth ; they have often 

been found inaftive in their own defence, and give 

nmt confidence than help to their friends and their 
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advocates. It may perhaps be prudent to make one 
momentary conceffion to falfehood, by fuppofing 
the vote in Mr. LuttereVs favour to be wrong. 

All wrong ought to be reftified. If Mr. JVilkes 
is deprived of a lawful feat, both he and his eledtors 
have reafon to complain ; but it will not be eafily 
found, why, among the innumerable wrongs of 
which a great part of mankind are hourly complain- 
ing, the whole care of the publick Ihould be tranf- 
ferred to Mr. Wilkes and the freeholders of Mid^ 
dlefeXy who might all fink into non-exiftence, with- 
out any other effedl, than that there would be room 
made for a new rabble, and a new retailer of fe- 
dition and obfcenity. The caufe of our country 
would fufFer little j the rabble, whencefoever they 
come, will be always patriots, and always fupportcrs 
of the Bill of Rights. 

The Houfe of Commons decides the difputes 
arifing from eleftions. Was it ever fuppofed, that 
in all cafes their decifions were right ? Every man 
whofe lawful eleftion is defeated, is equally wronged 
with Mr. WilkeSy and his conftituents feel their dif- 
appointment with no lefs anguifli than the free- 
holders of Middle/ex. Thefe decifions have often 
been apparently partial, and fometimes tyrannically 
oppreflive. A majority has been given to a favourite 
candidate, by expunging votes which had always 
been allowed, and which therefore had the autho- 
rity by which all votes are given, that of cuftom 
uninterrupted. When the Commons determine 
who Ihall be conftituents, they may, with fome pro- 
priety, be faid to make law, becaufe thofe deter- 
minations have hitherto, for the fake of quiet, been 
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adopted by fucceeding parliaments. A vote there- 
fore of the Houfe, when it operates as a law, is to 
individuals a law only temporary, but to commu- 
nities perpetual. 

Yet though all this has been done, and though 
at every new parliament much of this is expefted to 
be done again, it has never produced in any former 
time fuch an alarming crijis. We have found by 
experience, that though a fquire has given ale and 
venifon in vain, and a borough has been compelled 
to fee its deareft intereft in the hands of him whom 
it did not truft, yet the general ftate of the nation 
has continued the fame. The fun has rifen, and 
the corn has grown, and whatever talk has been of 
the danger of property, yet he that ploughed the 
field commonly reaped it, and he that built a houfe 
was matter of the door: the vexation excited by 
injuftice fufFered, or fuppofed to be fuffered, by any 
private man, or fingle community, was local and 
temporary, it neither fpread far, nor lafted long. 

The nation looked on with little care, becaufe 
there did not feem to be much danger. The con- 
fcquence of fmall irregularities was not felt, and we 
had not yet learned to be terrified by very diftant 
enemies. 

But quiet and fecurity are now at an end. Our 
vigilance is quickened, and our comprehenfion is 
enlarged. We not only fee events in their caufes, 
but before their caufes j we hear the thunder while 
I the fky is clear, and fee the mine fprung before it 
is dug. Political wifdom has, by the force of Eng^ 
lijh genius, been improved at laft not only to poli- 
tical intuition, but to political prefcience. 

G 3 But 
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But it cannot, I am afraid, be faid, that as vre 
arc grown wife, we are made happy. It is faid of 
thofe who have the wonderful power called fecond 
fight, that they feldom fee any thing but evil : poli- 
tical fecond fight has the fame cfFeft; we hear oF 
nothing but of an alarming crifis, of violated rights^ 
and expiring liberties. The morning rifes upon 
new wrongs, and the dreamer pafles the night in 
imaginary (hackles. 

The fphere of anxiety is now enlarged; he that' 
hitherto cared only for himfelf, now cares for the 
Publick ; for he has learned that * the happinefe o^ 
individuals is comprifed in the profperity of the 
whole, and that his country never fufFers but he 
fufFers with it, however it happens that he feels na 
pain. 

Fired with this fever of epidemick patriotifin, 
the taylor flips his thimble, the draper drops his 
yard, and the blackfmith lays down his hammer j. 
they meet at an honeft alehoufe, confider the ftate 
of the nation, read or hear the laft petition, la- 
ment the miferies of the time, are alarmed at the 
dreadful crifis, and fubfcribe to the fupport of the 
Bill of Rights. 

It fometimes indeed happens, that an intruder of 
more benevolence than prudence attempts to difperfe 
their cloud of dejedlion, and eafe their hearts by 
feafonable confolation. He tells them, that though 
the government cannot be too diligendy watched, 
it may be too hafliily accufedj and that, though 
private judgment is every man's right, yet we can- 
not judge of what we do not know j that we feel at 
prefcnt no evils which government can alleviate, 
7 and 
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and that the publick biifincfs is committed to men 
who have as much right to confidence as their ad- 
verfaries ; that the freeholders of MiddlefeXy if they 
could not choofe Mr. WilkeSy might have chofen 
any other man, and that he trufts we have within the 
realm five hundred as good as he; that even if this 
Which has happened to Middle/ex had happened to 
every other county, that one man fliould be made 
incapable of being elefted, it could produce no 
great change in the parliament, nor much contraft 
the , power of eleftionj that what has been done is 
probably right, and that if it be wrong it is of little 
confequence, fince a like cafe cannot eafily occur; 
that expulfions are very rare, and if they fhould, 
by unbounded infolence of faftion, become more 
frequent, the eleftors may eafily provide a fecond 
dioice. 

All this he may fay, but not half of this will be 
heard j his opponents will fl:un him and themfelves 
with a confufed found of penfion and places, venality 
and corruption, oppreflion and invafion, flavery and 
ruin. 

Outcries like thefe, uttered by malignity, and 
echoed by folly ; general accufations of indeterminate 
wickednefs j and obfcure hints of impoflible defigns, 
difperfed among thofe that do not know their mean- 
ing, by thofe that know them to be falfe, have dif- 
pofed part of the nation, though but a fmall part, to 
peltcr the court with ridiculous petitions. 

The progrefs of a petition is well known. An 
cjcfted placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to ferve 
therri, and his conftituents of the corruption of the 
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government. His friends readily underftand that he 
who can get nothing, will have nothing to give. 
They agree to proclaim a meeting ; meat and drink 
are plentifully provided; a crowd is eafily brought 
together, and thofe who think that they know the 
reafon of their meeting, undertake to tell thofe who 
know it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers, 
the crowd, condenfed and heated, begins to ferment 
with the leven of fedition. All fee a thoufand evils, 
though they cannot ihow them, and grow impatient 
for a remedy, though they know not what. 

A fpeech is then made by the Cicero of the day ; 
he fays much, and fuppreffcs more, and credit is 
equally given to what he tells, and what he con- 
ceals. The petition is read and univerfally ap- 
proved. Thofe who are fober enough to write, 
add their names, and the reft would fign it if they 
could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of 
the glories of the day j how he was confulted and what 
he advifed j how he was invited into the great room, 
where his lordfhip called him by his name ; how he 
was careffed by Sir Francis, Sir Jojc'ph, or Sir George \ 
how he eat turtle and venifon, and drank unanimity 
to the three brothers. 

The poor loiterer, whofe fhop had confined him, 
or whofe wife had locked him up, hears the tale of 
luxury with envy, and at laft inquires what was their 
petition. Of the petition nothing is remembered 
by the narrator, but that it fpoke much of fears 
and apprehenfions, and fomething very alarming, 
and that he is fure it is againft the government 5 the 
other is convinced that it muft be right, and wifhes 

he 
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he had been there, for he loves wine and venifon, 
and is rcfolved as long as he lives to be againft the 
government. 

The petition is then handed from town to town, 
and from houfe to houfe, and wherever it comes the 
inhabitants flock together, that they may fee that 
which muft be fent to the king. Names are eafily 
colledted. One man figns becaufe he hates the pa- 
pift ; another becaufe he has vowed deftruftion to the 
turnpikes ; one becaufe it will vex the parfon j ano- 
ther becaufe he owes his landlord nothing j one be- 
caufe he is rich ; another becaufe he is poor ; one to 
fliew that he is not afraid, and another to fhew that 
he can write. 

The paflage, however, is not always fmooth. 
Thofe who colle6t contributions to fedition, fome- 
times apply to a man of higher rank and more en- 
lightened mind, who, inftead of lending them his 
name, calmly reproves them for being feducers of the 
people. 

You who are here, fays he, complaining of vena- 
lity, are yourfelves the agents of thofe who, having 
eftimated themfelves at too high a price, are only 
angry that they are not bought. You are appealing 
from the parliament to the rabble, and inviting thofe 
who fcarcely, in the moft common affairs, diftin- 
guifli right from wrong, to judge of a queftion 
complicated with law written and unwritten, with 
the general principles of government, and the par- 
ticular cuftoms of the Houfe of Commons; you 
are fhewing them a grievance, fo diftant that they 
cannot fee it, and fo light that they cannot feel it ; 
for how, but by unneceffary intelligence and arti- 
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ficial provocation, ftiould the farmers and Ihop- 
kcepcrs of Torkjhire and Cumberland know or care 
how Middle/ex is reprefented ? Inftead of wandering 
thus round the county to exafperate the rage of party, 
and darken the fufpicions of ignorance, it is the duty 
of men like you, who have leifure for inquiry, to 
kad back the people to their honeft labour ; to tell 
them, that fubmiflion is the duty of the ignorant, and 
content the virtue of the poor j that they hav^ no 
fkill in the art of government, nor any intereft in the 
diffentions of the great i and when yoii meet with 
any, as fome there are, whofc underftandings are ca- 
pable of convidtion, it will become you to allay this 
foaming ebullition, by (hewing them that they have 
as much happinefs as the condition of life will eafily 
receive, and that a governnfient, of which an erro- 
neous or unjuft reprefentation of Middle/ex is the 
greateft crime that intereft can difcover, or malice 
can upbraid, is a government approaching nearer to 
perfection, than any that experience has known, or 
hiftory related. 

The drudges of fedition wifh to change their 
ground, they hear him with fullen filence, feel con- 
viftion without repentance, and are confounded but 
not abalhed ; they go forward to another door, and 
find a kinder reception from a man enraged againft 
the government, becaufe he has juft been paying the 
tax upon his windows. 

That a petition for a dilTolution of the parliament 
will at all times have its favourers, may be eafily 
imagined. The people indeed do not expeft that 
one Houfe of Commons will be much honefter or 
much wifer than another i they do not fuppofe that 
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the taxes will be lightened ; or though they have 
been fo often taught to hope it, that foap and candles 
will be cheaper J they expefl no redrefs of grie- 
vances^ for of no grievances but taxes do they cam- 
pkin ; they wifh not the extenfion of liberty, for 
they do not feel any rcftraint ; about the fecurity of 
privilege or property they are totally carelefs, for 
they fee no property invaded, nor know, till they 
arc told, that any privilege has fuffcred violation* 

Leaft of all do they expcft, that any future par- 
liament will leflen its own powers, or communicate 
to the people that authority which it has once ob- 
tained* 

Yet a new parliament is fuffrciently defirable. 
The year of elecT:ion is a year of jollity^ and what 
is ftill more delightful, a year of equality. 1 he 
glutton now eats the delicacies for which he longed 
when he could not purchafe them, and the drunkard 
has the pleafurc of wine without the coft* The 
drone lives a while without work, and the fiiop- 
kceper, in the flow of money, raifes his price. The 
mechanick that trembled at the prefence of Sir 
Jofeph, now bids him come again for an anf\^*er; 
and the poacher whofe gun has been feized, now 
finds an opporrunity to reclaim it. Even the honeft 
man is not difplcafed to fee himfelf important, and 
willingly refumes in two years that power which he 
had refigned for fcven. Few love their friends fo 
well as not to defirc fuperiority by unexpenfive 
bcnefaftion. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe motives to com- 
pliance, the promoters of petitions have not been 
faccefi^ful. Few could be perfuadcd to lament evils 

which 
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which they did not fufFer, or to folicit for redrefi 
which they do not wane. The petition has been, 
in fome places, rejefted ; and perhaps in all but 
one, figned only by the meaneft and grofleft of the 
people. 

Since this expedient now invented or revived to 
diftrefs the government, and equally prafticablc at 
all times by all who (hall be excluded from power 
and from profit, has produced fo little effeft, let us 
confider the oppofition as no longer formidable. 
The great engine has recoiled upon them. They 
thought that the terms thtyjent were terms of weight j 
which would have amazed all and ftumbled many ; 
but the confternation is now over, and their foes 
fiand upright, as before. 

With great propriety and dignity the king has, 
in his fpeech, neglefted or forgotten them. He 
might eafily know, that what was prefented as the 
fenfe of the people, is the fenfe only of the profli- 
gate and diflblute; and that whatever parliament 
ihould be convened, the fame petitioners would 
be ready, for the fame reafon, to requeft its dif- 
folution. 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we 
have now an oppofition of the pedlars. The quiet 
of the nation has been for years difturbed by a fac- 
tion, againft which all fadlions ought to confpire j 
for its original principle is the defire of levelling ; 
it is only animated under the name of zeal, by the 
natural malignity of the mean againft the great. 

When in the confufion which the Englijb invafions 
produced in France, the villains, imagining that 
ihey had found the golden hour of emancipation, 

took 
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took arms in their hands, the knights of both na- 
tions confidered the caufe as common, and, fufpend- 
ing the general hoftility, united to chaftifc them. 

The whole condu6t of this defpicable faftion is 
diftinguiftied by plebeian groflnefs, and favage in- 
decency. To mifreprefent the aftions and the prin- 
ciples of their enemies is common to all parties j 
but the infolence of inveftive, and brutality of re- 
proach, which have lately prevailed, are peculiar to 
this. 

An infallible charafteriftick of meannefs is cruelty. 
This is the only faftion that has ftiouted at the con- 
demnation of a criminal, and that, when his inno- 
cence procured his pardon, has clamoured for his 
blood. 

. All other parties, however enraged at each other, 
have agreed to treat the throne with decency; but 
thefe low-born railers have attacked not only theau- 
thority, but the charafter of their fovereign, and 
have endeavoured, furely without efFeft, to alienate 
the affedlions of the people from the only king, who, 
for almoft a century, has much appeared to defire, or 
much endeavoured to deferve them. They have in- 
fulted him with rudenefs and with menaces, which 
were never excited by the gloomy fullennefs of^/7- 
liam, even when half the nation denied him their al- 
legiance ; nor by the dangerous bigotry of James, 
unlefs when he was finally driven from his palace ; 
and with which fcarcely the open hoftilities of rebellion 
ventured to vilify the unhappy Charles, even in the 
remarks on the cabinet of Najeby. 

It is furely not unreafonable to hope, that the 
nation will confult its dignity, if not its fafcty, and 
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difdain to be protefted or enflaved by the dcclaimers 
or the plotters of a city- tavern. Had Rome fallen 
by the Catilinarian confpiracy, fhe might have con* 
foled her fate by the greatnefs of her deftroycrs j but 
what would have alleviated the difgrace of England, 
had her government been changed by Tiler or by 
Kei? 

One part of the nation has never before contended 
with the other, but for fome weighty and apparent 
intereft. If the means M^ere violent, the end was 
great. The civil war was fought for what each army 
called and believed the beft religion, and the beft 
government. The ftruggle in the reign of ^nne, 
was to exclude or reftore an exile king. We are now 
difputing, with almoft equal animofity, whether 
Middlejex (hall be reprefcnted or not by a criminal 
from a jail. 

The only comfort left in fuch degeneracy is, that 
a lower ftate can be no longer poITible. 

In this contemptuous cenfure, I mean not to in- 
clude every fingle man. In all lead, fays the chemift, 
there is filver ; and in all copper there is gold. Biu 
mingled mafles are juftly denominated by the greater 
quantity, and when the precious particles are not 
worth extradion, a fadion and a pig muft be melted 
down together to the forms and offices that chance 
allots them. 

Fiunt urceolii puhesy fartago, patellce* 

A few weeks will now (hew whether the govern- 
ment can be (haken by empty noife, and whether 
the fadion which depends upon Its influence, has 
not deceived alike the Publick and itfelf. That it 
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fhould have continued till now, is fufficiently 
fliamefuL None can indeed wonder that it has 
been fupported by the fedaries, the natural fo- 
menters of fcdition, and confederates of the rabble, 
of whofe religion little now reniains but hatred of 
eftablifhnients, and who are angry to find feparation 
now only tolerated, which was once rewarded ; but 
every honed man muft lanient, that it has been re- 
g^ded with frigid neutrality by the tpries, who, 
being long accuftomcd to fignalize their principles 
by oppofition to the court, do not yet confider that 
they have at laft a king who knows not the name of 
party, and who wifties to be the common father of 
ail his people. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, foon re- 
covers in the open air; a nation difcontented to 
madjiefs, without any adequate caufe, will return 
to its wits and its allegiance when a little paufe has 
cooled it to refledion. Nothing, therefore, is ne- 
ceffary, at this alarming crifisj but to confider the 
alarm as falfe. To make conceffions, is to encourage 
encroachment. Let the court defpife the faction, 
and the difappointed people will foon deride it. 
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To proportion the eagernefs of conteft to its 
importance feems too hard a tafk for human 
wifdom. The pride of wit has kept ages bufy in 
the difcuffion of ufelefs queftions, and the pride of 
power has deftroyed armies to gain or to keep un- 
profitable pofleffions. 

Not many years have pafled fince the cruelties of 
war were filling the world with terror and with for- 
rowi rage was at laft appeafed, or ftrength ex- 
haufted, and to the haraffed nations peace was re- 
ftored, with its pleafures and its benefits. Of this 
ftate all felt the happinefs, and all implored the 
continuance; but what continuance of happinefs 
can be expefted, when the whole fyftem of European 
empire can be in danger of a new concuflion, by a 
contention for a few fpots of earth, which, in the 
deferts of the ocean, had almoft efcaped human 
notice, and which, if they had not happened to make 
a fea-mark, had perhaps never had a name ? 

Fortune 
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Fortune often delights to dignify what nature has 
negledcd, and that renown which cannot be claimed 
by intrinfick excellence or greatnefs, is fometime^ 
derived froni unexpefted accidents. The Rubicon 
was ennobled by the paflage of Cafar^ and the time » 
is now come when Falkland's IJlands demand their 
hiflorian. 

But the writer to whom this employment fhall be 
aflTigncd, will have few opportunities of defcriptivo 
fplendor, or narrative elegance. Of other countrie3 
ic is told how often they have changed their govern- 
ment j thefe iflands have hitherto changed only their 
name. Of heroes to conquer, or legiflators to civi-» 
lize, here has been no appearance j nothing has hap- 
pened to them but that they have been fonrictimes feea 
by wandering navigators, who pafled by them ia 
fearch of better habitations. 

When the Spaniards ^ who, under the conduft of 
ColumbuSy difcovered America^ had taken poffeffion 
of its moft wealthy regions s they furprifed and terri-r 
fied Europe by a fudden and unexampled influx of 
riches. They were made at once infuppqrtably info- 
lent, and might perhaps have become irrcfiftibly pow- 
erful, had not their mountainous treafures been Mat- 
tered in the air with the ignorant profufion of unac- 
cuftomed opulence. 

The greater part of the European potentates fa\Y 
this ftream of riches flowing into Spain without at- 
tempting to dip their own hands in the golden foun- 
tain. France had no naval fkill or power ; Portugal 
was extending her dominions in the eaft over re^ 
gions formed in the gaiety of nature; the Han- 
Jeatick league, being planned only for the fccurity of 

Vol. VIII. H uaffick, 
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traffick, had no tendency to difcovcry or invafion; 
and the comnnercial ftates of Italy growing rich by 
trading between Jfia and Europe^ and not lying upon 
the ocean, did not defirc to fcek by great hazards^ at 
a diftance, what was almoft at home to be found with 
fafety- 

The Englijh alone were animated by the fucceis of 
the Spanijb navigators, to try if any thing was left 
that might reward adventure, or incite appropria* 
tion. They fcnt Cabot into the north, but in the 
north there was no gold or filver to be found. The 
beft regions were pre- occupied, yet thcy.ftill con-* 
tinued their hopes and their labours* They were 
the fecond nation that dared the extent of the Pa^ 
cifick Ocean, and the fecond circumnavigators of the 
globe. 

By the war between Elizabeth and Pbilipy the 
wealth of America became lawful prize, and thofc 
who were lefs afraid of danger than of poverty, fup* 
pofed that riches might eafily be obtained by plun* 
dering the Spaniards. Nothing is difficult when gain 
and honour unite their influence; the fplrit and 
vigour of thefe expeditions enlarged our views of the 
new world, and made us firft acquainted with its re« 
moter coafts. 

In the fatal voyage o( Cavendijb (1592), Captain 
Davis, who, being fent out as his affociate, was 
afterwards parted from him or defcrted him, as he 
was driven by violence of weather about the ftraits 
of Magellan, is fuppofed to have been the firft who 
faw the lands now called Falkland's IJlands, but his 
diftrcfs permitted him not to make any obfervationj 
and he left; them» as he found them^ without a name^ 

Not 
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Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Hawkins^ 
being in die fanie fras with the fame defig ns^ faw 
rhefe iflands again, if they are indeed the fame ifiands, 
and in honour of his miftreftj called them Ha'wkins*^ 
Maiden Land* 

This voyage was not of renown fufficient to pro- 
cure a general reception to the new name, for wher^ 
the Danh, who had now become ftrong enough not 
only to defend thcmfclvei, but to attack their 
mafters, fcnt (159^) f^erbag^n ^nd Scbald di fVtrt^ 
into the South Seas^ thcfe iflands, which were not 
fiippofed to have been known before, obtained the 
denomination of Sdbald\ IJlands^ and were from that 
time placed in the charts ; though Frezier tells 
m, that they were yet confidered as of doubtful 
exiftence, 

Their pre fen t Englijh name was probably given 
thcni (1689) by S^rmg^ whofe journal, yet unprinted, 
may be found in the Mufcum, This name was 
adopted by Halley^ and has from that time, 1 be* 
iifvc, been received into our maps- 

The privateers which were put into motion by the 
wars of fP^ilUam and Jntiiy faw thofe iflands and men- 
tion them ; but they were yet not confidered as terri- 
tones worth a conteft:. Strong affirmed that there 
was no wood, and Dampier fufpedcd that they had 
no water. 

Frezier defcribes their appearance with more 
diftinftncfs, and mentions fome fhips of St, Maioes^ 
by which they had been vifitedi and to which he 
fcems willing enough to afcribe the honour of dif- 
covering iflands which yet he admits to have been 
fcen by Hawkins^ and named by Sebaid de ff^eri* 
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He, I fuppofe, in honour of his countrymen, called 
them the MalouineSy the denomination now ufed by 
the Spaniards^ who feem not, till very lately, to have 
thought them important enough to defervc a name. 

Since the publication oi AnJorC^ voyage, they have, 
very much changed their opinion, finding a fettlement 
in Pepys's or Falkland's IJland recommended by the 
author as neceffary to the fuccefs of our future expe- 
ditions againfl: the coaft.of Cbilty and as of fuch ufe 
and importance, that it would produce many advan- 
tages in peace, and in war would make us mailers of 
the South Sea. 

Scarcely any degree of judgment is fu£Bcient to 
reftrain the imagination from magnifying that on 
which it is long detained. The relator of yinfon'% 
voyage had heated his mind with its various events, 
had partaken the hope with which it was begun, and 
the vexation fuflfered by its various mifcarriages, an^ 
then thought nothing could be of greater benefit ^^^ 
the nation than that which might promote the fucce^ 
of fuch another enterprife. 

Had the heroes of that hiftory even performed ar"^ 
attained all that when they firft fpread their fails th^^ 
ventured to hope, the confequence would yet ha\-^- 
produced very little hurt to the Spaniards ^ and vcr»^" 
little benefit to the Englijh. They would have take^ 
a few towns ; Anjon and his companions would hav*^ 
fhared the plunder or the ranfom j and the Spaniard^ 
"finding their fbuthern territories acceffible, would {(t> 
the future have guarded them better. 

That fuch a fctdement may be of ufe in war, n* d 
man that confiders its fituation will deny. But wa^ 
1% not the whole bufinefs of lifej it happens but-^ 

% fcldomr^ 
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feldoin, and every man^ either good or wife, wiflies 
that its frequency were ftill lefs. That conduft 
which betrays defigns of future hoftility, if it does 
not excite violencei will always generate malignity ; 
it muft fur ever exclude confidence and friend fbipj 
and continue a cold and fluggifh rivalry, by a ily re- 
ciprocation of indireft injuries, without the braver j' of 
war, or the fecurity of peace* 

The advantage of fuch a fet dement in time of 
peace is, I think, not eafily to be proved. For 
what ufe can it have but of a ftation for contraband 
traders, a nurftry of fraud, and a receptacle of 
theft ? Narboroughy about a century agOj was of 
opinion, that no advantage could be obtained in 
voyages to the SQUih Sea^ except by fuch an arma- 
ment as J with a failor*s morality, might trads by 
force. It is well known that the prohibitions of 
foreign commerce are, in thefc countries, to the 
iaft decree rip:orous, and that no man not autho- 
rized by the king of Spain can trade there but by 
force or ftealth. Whatever profit is obtained muft 
be gained by the violence of rapine, or dexterity of 
fraud. 

Government will not perhaps foon arrive at fuch 
purity and excellence, but that Ibme connivance at 
leaft will be indulged to the triumphant robber and 
fuccefsful cheat. He that brings wealth home is 
leldotti interrogated by what means it was obtained* 
This, however, is one of thofe modes of corruption 
with which mankind ought always to ftruggle, and 
which they may in time hope to overcome. There 
is reafon to expeftj that as the world is more en- 
Bghtened, policy and morality will at Iaft be rtcon- 

H 3 cileJ, 
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cilcd, and that nations will karn not to do ^hat they 
would not fuffer. 

But the filcht toleration of fufpcftcd guilt is si dc*- 
gree of depravity far below that which openly incites 
tad manifeftly protects it. To pardon a pirate njay 
be injurious to mankind s but how much greater is 
the crime of opening a port in which all pirates ihall 
be fafe ? The contraband trader is not more worAy 
of proteftion t if with Narbormgh he trades by fbrce^ 
he is a pirate ; if he trades fccretly, he is only t 
thiefk Thofc who honeftly refufe his trafEck he hates 
las obftruftors of his profit ; and thofe with whom he 
deals he cheats^ becaufe he knows that they dare not 
complain. He lives with a heart full bf thdt malign 
nity which fear of dcteftion always generates in thofe 
who are to defend unjuft acquificions againfl lawfid 
authority 5 and when he comes home with riches thus 
acquired, he brings a mind hardened in evil, too 
proud for reproof, and too ftupid for rcfledion ; he 
offends the high by his infolence, and corrupts tht 
low by his example. 

Whether thefe truths were forgotten or defpifed, 
or whether feme better purpofe was then in agita- 
tiorti the reprefentation made in Anfon'% voyage had 
fuch effeA upon the ftatefmen of that time, that (in 
1748) fome (loops were fitted out for the fuller 
knowledge of Pf/)yj's and Falkland^ I/lands^ and for 
further difcoveries in the Scuth Sea. This expedi- 
tion, though perhaps defigned to be fecrct, was not 
long concealed from fVall^ the Spanijh ambafladori 
who fo vehemently oppofed it, and fo ftrongly 
maintained the right of the Spaniards to the ex- 
clufivc dominion of the Soutb Sea, that the Englijk 
7 miniftry 
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miniftrjr relinquifhed part of their original dcfign, 
ai]d declared that the examination of thofe twci 
iflands was the utmoft that their orders Ihuuld 
comprife* 

This conceOTion was fufficicntly liberal or fufBci- 
cntljr fubmilfive ; yet the Spani/b court was neither 
gratified by our kindnels, nor foftcned by our hu» 
mility. Sir Benjamin Kesm^ who then refided at 
Madridy was interrogated by Carvajal concerning 
the vifit intended to Pepys\ and Falkland's Iflands in 
terms of great jcaloufy and dilconcenti and the in- 
tended expedition was reprefented^ if not as a direft 
violation of the lace peace, yet as an adl inconhftent 
with amicable intentions, and contrary to the pro* 
feflfions of mutual kindnefs which then pafled be- 
tween Spam and England. Keene was direfted to 
proteft that nothing more than mere difcovery was 
intended J and that no fettle nncnt was to be efta- 
blifhed. The Spaniard readily repliedj that if this 
was a voyage of wanton curiofityj jt might be gra- 
tjficd with lefs trouble, for he was willing to com- 
rminicatc whatever was known ^ that to go fo far 
only to come back, was no reafonablc aft ; and it 
would be a (lender facrifice to peace and friendlhip 
to omit a voyage in which nothing was to be 
gained : that if we left the places as we found them, 
the voyage was iifelefs ; and if we took poffeflion, 
it was a hoftile arm amen tj nor could we expeft that 
the Spaniards would fuppofe us to vifit the fouthern 
parts of Jmerica only from curiofity, after the fcheme 
propofed by the author of Jn/m's voyage. 

When once wc had difowned all purpofe of fet- 
tling, it is apparent that we could not defend the 

H 4 propriety 
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propriety of our expedition by arguments. equivalent 
to Carvajars objedions. The miniftry therefore 
difmiffed the whole defign, but no declaration was 
required by which our right to purfue it hereafter 
might be annulled. 

From this time Falkland's IJland was forgotten or 
negleftcd, till the conduft of naval affairs was in- 
truded to the Earl of Egmontj a man whofe mind 
was vigorous and ardent> whofe knowledge was cx- 
tcnfive, and whofe defigns were magnificent; but 
who had fomewhat vitiated his judgment by too 
much indulgence of romantick projefts and airy 
ipeculations. 

Lord Egmonf% eagernefs after fortiething new 
determined him to make inquiry after Falkland*^ 
IJland^ and he fcnt out Captain Byron, who, in the 
beginning of the year 1765, took, he fays, a formal 
poflcflion in the name of his Britannick Majcfty. 

The poffeflion of this place is, according to Mr. 
Byron's reprefentation, no defpicable acquifitiom 
He conceived the ifland to be fix or feven hundred 
miles round, and reprefented it ^s a region naked 
indeed of wood, but which, if that defe6t were fup- 
plied, would have all that nature, almoft all that 
luxury could want. The harbour he found capa- 
cious and fecure, and therefore thought it worthy of 
the name of Egmont^ Of water there was no want> 
and the ground, he defcribed as having all the ex- 
cellencies of foil, and as covered with antifcorbutick 
herbs, the reftoratives of the failor. Provifion was 
eafily to be had, for they killed almoft every day an 
hundred geefe to each fhip, by pelting them with 
ftones. Not content with phyfick and with food, 

he 
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he fearched yet deeper for the value of the new do- 
minion* He dug in quell of ore, found iron in 
abundance^ and did not defpair of nobler metals, 

A country thus fertile and delightful, fortunately 
found where none would have cxpefted Itj about the 
fiftieth degree of fouthern latitude, could not with- 
out great fupinenefs be neglefted. Early in the 
next year {January 8, 1766) Captain Macbride ar- 
rived at Fori Egmont^ where he ereftcd a fmall 
blockhoufej and ftationed a garrifon. His defcrip* 
tion was lefs flattering. He found, what he calls^ 
a mafs of iilands and broken lands, of which the 
foil was nothing but a bog, with no better profpe£t 
than chat of barren mountains, beaten by ftorms 
almoft perpetuaL Yet this, fays he, is fummer> 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural pro- 
portion, thofe who lie but two cables length from 
the fliore, muft pafs weeks without any communi- 
cation with it* The plenty which regaled Mr* Byron, 
and which might have fupported not only armies, 
but armies ofPalagans^ was no longer to be found. 
The geefe were too wife to ftay when men violated 
their haunts, and Mr- Macbridi'% crew could only 
now and then kill a goofe when the weather would 
permit* All the quadrupeds which he met there 
were foxes, fuppofed by him to have been brought 
upon the ice i but of ufelefs animals, iuch as fea 
lions and penguins, which he calls vermin, the 
number was incredible. He allows, however, that 
thofe who touch at thefe iQands may find geefe and 
fnipeSj and in the fummer months, wild celiery and 
forrel. 

No 
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No token was ken by either, of any fettle men t 
ever made upon this ifland, and Mn Machridt 
thought himfclf fo fccure from hoftUc difturbance, 
that when he ereftcd his wooden blockhoufe h^^ 
omitted to open the ports and loopholes. ^B 

When a garriibn was Itationed at Fori Egm$ni^ it 
was neceflary to try what fuftenance the ground 
could be by culture excited to produce* A garden 
was prepared^ but the plants that fprung upi wi- 
thered away in immaturity. Some fir- feeds were 
fown i but though this be the native tree of rugged 
climates^ the young firs that rofc above the ground 
died like weaker herbage* The cold continued 
Jong, and the ocean feldom was at reft. || 

Cattle fucceedcd better than vegetables. Goats, 
iheep, and hogs, that were carried thither^ were 
found to thrive and increafe as in other places. 

Nil mQrialibus arduum eft. There is nothing 
which human courage will not undertakes and little 
that human patience will not endure. The garrifon 
lived upon Falkland's, Jflandy flirinking from the , 
blaft, and ftiuddering at the billows, i^k 

This was a colony which could never become in^^ 
dependent, for it never could be able to maintain 
itfelf. The neceflary fupplics were annually fcnt 
from England^ at an expence which the Admiralty 
began to think would not quickly be repaid. But 
fliame of deferting a projeft, and unwillingnefs to 
contend with a projeftor that meant wellj continued 
the garrifon J and fuppHcd it with regular remittances 
of {lores and provifion, ^H 

That of which we were almofi: weary ourfelve^^ 
we did not expedl any one to envy ^ and therefore 
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fuppofed that we Ihould be permitted to rcfide in 

Falkland's JJland^ the Undifputed lords of tempcft* 
beaten barren nefst 

Buc on the a 3th of Novimier 1769, Captain 
Huntt obferving a Spanijh fchooner rioveriiig about 
the ifland and furveying it, fent the commander a 
meffage^ by which he required him to depart. The 
Spaniard made an appearance of obeyingj buc in 
two days came back with letters written by the go- 
vernor of Perl Selidadi and brought by the chief 
ofBcer of a fetttcment on the eaft part of Falkland^ 
Ifland, 

In this letter^ dated Makuina, Novemiir 30, the 
governor complains, that Captain Hunt^ when he 
ordered the fchooner to depart, afTumed a power to 
which he could have no pretenfiuns, by fending an 
imperious meffage to the Spaniards in the king of 
Spain^s own dominions. 

In another letter fent at the fame time, he ftip- 
pofcs the EngUJb to be in that part only by accident, 
md to be ready to depart at the firft warning. This 
letter was accompanied by a prelint, of which, fays 
he^ if ii hi neither equal H my deftre mr to your merits 
you nmfl impuie the defidemy to the Jiimtim ^f us 

In return to this hoftiie civiiity> Captain Huni 
warned them from the iflandj which he claimed in 
the name of the king, as belonging to the Englijh by 
right of the firftdifcovery and the firft fettlemenL 

This was an affertion of more confidence than 
certainty. The right of difcovery indeed has al- 
ready appeared to be probable, but the right which 

priority 
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priority of fcttlcment confers I know not whether 
-we yet can eftablifli. 

On December lo, the officer fent by the Governor 
of Port Solidad made three protefts againft Captain 
Hunt\ for threatening to fire upon him ; for oppofing 
his entrance into Port Egmont; and for entering 
himfelf into Port Solidad. On the 12th the Go- 
vernor of Port Solidad formally warned Captain 
Hunt to leave Port Egmont, and to forbear the navi- 
gation of thefe fcas, without permiffion from the 
king of Spain. 

To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating his 
former claim j by declaring that his orders were to 
keep pofleffionj and by once more warning the 
Spaniards to depart. 

The next month produced more protefts and 
more replies, of which the tenor was nearly the 
fame. The operations of fuch harmlefs enmity 
having produced no efFeft, were then reciprocally 
'difcontinued, and the Englijh were left for a time to 
enjoy the pleafures oi Falkland' % IJland without mo- 
leftation. 

This tranquillity, however, did not laft long. A 
few months afterwards {June 4, 1770) the Induftry^ 
a Spanijh frigate, commanded by an officer whofe 
name was Madariaga, anchored Mn * P(?r/ Egmont, 
bound, as was faid, for Port Solidad, and reduced, 
by a paffage from Buenos Ay res of fifty- three days, 
to want of water. 

Three days afterwards four other frigates entered 
the port, and a broad pendant, fuch as is borne by 
the commander of a nayal armament, was difplayed 

from 
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from the Induftry, Captain Farmer of the Swift 
frigate, who commanded the garrifon, ordered the 
crew of the Swift to come on fhore, and affift in its 
defence ; and direfted captain Malt by to bring the 
Favourite frigate, which he commanded, nearer to 
the land. The Spaniards eafily difcovering the pur- 
pofeof his motion, let him know, that if he weighed 
his anchor, they would fire upon his (hip ; but pay- 
ing no regard to thefe menaces, he advanced towards 
the ftiore. The Spanifb fleet followed, and two fhbts 
were fired, which fell at a diftance from him. He 
then fent to inquire the reafon of fuch hoftility, and 
was told that the (hots were intended only as 
fignals. 

Both the Englifh Captains wrote the next day to 
Madariaga the Spanifb Commodore, warning him 
from the ifland, as from a place which the Englifh 
held by right of difcovery. 

Madariaga^ who feems to have had no defire of 
tinncccffary mifchief, invited them {June 9.) to 
fend an officer who fliould take a view of his forces, 
that they might be convinced of the vanity of re- 
fiilance, and do that without compulfion which he 
was upon refufal prepared to enforce. 

An officer was fent, who found fixteen hundred 
men, with a train of twenty-feven cannon, four 
mortars, and two hundred bombs. The fleet con- 
fifted of five frigates, from twenty to thirty guns, 
which were now ftationed oppofite to the Block- 
houfe. 

He then fent them a formal memorial, in which 
he ffxaintained his matter's right to the whole Ma- 
gellanick region, and exhorted the Englifh to retire 

quietly 
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quietly from chc fettlement, which they could nei- 
ther juftify by right, nor maintain by power. ^ 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away^ 
whatever they were defirous to remove, and pro- 
imifcd his receipt for what ihould be left, that no 
lofs might be fufFered by them. 

His propofuions were ex pre fled in terms of great ^ 
civility; but he concludes with demanding an 
anfwer in fifteen miniates, ^| 

Having while he was writing received the letters 
of warning written the day before by the Engliflj 
Captains, he told them, that he thought himfelf able 
to prove the king of Spain ^ title to all thofe coun* 
tries, but that this was no time for verbal alter- 
cations. He perfifted in his determination, and 
allowed only fifteen minutes for an anfwer. 

To this it was replied by Captain Farmer^ that 
though there had been prefer! bed yet a fiiorter time, 
he (hould ftill refolutely defend his charge; that 
this, whether menace or force, would be confidered 
as an infult on the Briiiflj flag, and that fatisfaction 
would certainly be required. ^ 

On die next day {June lo ) Madanaga landed his ™ 
forces, and it may be eafily imagined that he had no 
bloody conqueft. The Englijk had only a wooden 
blockhoufe built at IVoQlwicb^ and carried in pieces 
to the idand, wkh a fmall battery of cannon. To 
contend with obftinacy had been only to lavifh life 
without ufe or hope. After the exchange of a very , 
few ihots, a capitulation was propofed. ^^^H 

The Spanijh Commander afted with moderations^^ 
he exerted litde of the conqueror; what he had 
offered before the attack, he granted after the 

vi6lory ; 
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vi6tory ; the Engltjh were allowed to leave the place 
with every honour, only their departure was delayed 
by the ternns of the capitulation twenty days ; and 
to fecure their (lay, the rudder of the Favourite was 
taken off. What they defircd to carry away they 
removed without moleftation; and of what they 
left an inventory was drawn> for which the Spanijh 
officer by his receipt promifed to be accountable. 

Of this petty revolution, fo fudden and fb ditfant, 
the Englijb miniftry could not poffibly have fuch 
notice as might enable them to prevent it. The 
conqoeft, if fuch it may be called, coft but three 
days ; for the Spaniards^ either fuppofing the gar- 
rifon ftronger than it was, or refolving to truft no- 
diing to chance, or confidering that, as their force 
was greater, there was lefs danger of bloodfhed, 
came with a power that made refiftance ridiculous, 
and at once demanded and obtained poflfeflion. 

The firft account of any difcontent expreffcd by 
the Spmnards was brought by Captain Hunt^ who 
arriving at Plymouth June 3, 1770, informed the 
Admiralty that the ifland had been claimed in De- 
cember by the Governor of Port SoUdad. 

This daim^ made by an officer of fo little dignity, 
widiout any known direftion from his fuperiors, 
couM. be confidered only as the 2eal or officioufnefs 
of an individual, unworthy of publick notice, or the 
formality of remonftrance. 

In Augufi Mr. Harris^ the refident at Madrid^ 
gave notice to lord Weymouth of an account newly 
brought to Cadiz^ diat the Englijh were in pofleffion 
of Port Cttizada, the fame which we call Port Eg- 
mont, in the Magellanick fea j that in January they 

had 
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had warned away two Sfantjb fhips; and that an 
armaoient was fcnt out in May fronn Buenos Ayres to 
diflodge them. 

It was perhaps not yet certain that this account 
was true; but the information, however faithful, 
was too late for prevention. It was eafily known j 
that a fleet difpatched in May had before Augufi fuc-> 
ceedqd or mifcarricd. 

In OSlob^y Captain Malliy came to England, and 
gave the account which I have now epitomifed> of 
his expuliion from Falkland's IJland^. 

JFrom this moment the whole nation can wltnefs 
that no time was loft. The navy was furveycd, the 
fhips refitted, and commanders appointed; and a 
powerful fleet was aflembled, well manned and well 
ftored, with expedition after fo long a peace per- 
haps never known before, and with vigour which 
after the wafte of fo long a war fcarcely any other 
nation had been capable of everting. 

This preparation, fo illuftrious in the eyes of 
EurofCy and fo efficacious in its event, was ob- 
ftrufted by the utmoft power of that noify fadion 
which has too long filled the kingdom, fometimes 
with the roar of empty menace, and fometimes with 
the yell of hypocritical lamentation. Every man 
faw, and every honeft man faw with deteftation, 
that they who defired to force their fovereign into 
war, endeavoured at the fame time to difable him 
from adion. 

The vigour and fpirit of the miniftry eafily broke 
through all the machinations of thefe pygmy rebels, 
and our armament was quickly fuch as was likely to 
make our negociations effi^dual, 

The 
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The prince of Majferan^ m his firft conference 
with the Englijh miniftcrs on this occafion, owned 
that he had from Madrid received intelligence that 
the EngUp had been forcibly expelled from Falk- 
land's Jfiand by BmcareUi, the governor of Bmms 
Jyres^ without any particular orders from the king 
of Spain ^ But being aflced^ whether in his mafter's 
name he di fa vowed Bticearellfs violence, he refufed 
to anfwer without direction. 

The fcene of negotiation was now rennoved to 
Madrid J and in September Mr. Harris was direftcd 
10 demand fronn Grimaldi the Sfanijh ntinifter the 
rertitucion of FMUnd's IJland^ and a difavowal of 
BuccartlWs hoftiliues. 

It was to be expefted that Crimaldi would object 
to us our own behaviour, who had ordered the Spa^ 
niards to depart fronn the fanne ifland. To this it 
was replied. That the Englijh forces were indeed 
diredcd to warn other nations away i but if com- 
pliance were refufed, to proceed quietly in making 
their fettlement, and fuffcr the fubjefts of whatever 
power to remain there wirhout molcftation. By pof- 
feflion thus taken, there was only a disputable claim 
advanced, which might be peaceably and regularly 
decided, without infult and without force ; and if 
the Spaniards had complained at the Britijh court, 
their reafons would have been heard, and all in- 
juries redrefled; but that, by preluppofing the 
juftice of their own title^ and having recourfe to 
arms, without any previous notice or rennonft ranee, 
they had violated the pcaee^ and infulted the Briiijb 
government J and therefore it was expedcd that 

VouVIIL I fatisfaaioa 
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fatisfaftion ftiQuld be made by publick difavowi| 
and imnnediate reftitution. 

The aniwer of Gnmaldi was ambiguous and cold 
He did not allow that any particular orders had_ 
b^en given for driving the Englifl^ from their fettk 
ment i but made no fcruple of declaring, that fu 
an ejedion was nothing more than the fetllers migS 
have expe*5tedi and that Buccardli had not^ in 
opinioni incurred any blannei as the general ii 
junftions to the American governors were, to fuffd 
no incroachments on the Spanijh dominions* 

In Oilober the prince o( Majiran propofed a coi 
vention for the accommodation of difiercnces by 
mutual conccffions, in which the warning given to 
the Spaniards by Hmi ftiould be difa vowed on one 
fide^ and the violence ufed by BuccareUi on th^ 
other. This offer was confidered as little lefs tha 
a new infult, and Grimaldi was told, that injury rd 
quired reparation; that when either party had ful 
fered evident wrong, there was not the parity fut 
fifting which is implied in conventions and con t rafts i 
that we confidered ourfelves as openly infulted, and 
demanded fatisfadion plenary and unconditionaK 

Grimaldi afFe£led to wonder that we were not yi 
appealed by their concelTions* They had> he (m 
granted all that was required ; they had offered to 
reftore the ifland in the ftate in which they found it^m 
but he thought that they like wife might hope fofl^ 
fomc regard, and xhu the warning fent by Muni 
would be difavowed. 

Mr. Harris^ our minifter at Madrid^ infifted tha 
the injured party had a right to uncondidonal rcpa- 
^ ration^ 
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ration I and Grimaldi delayed his anfwer that a 
CQuncit might be calkd. In a few days orders 
were difpatched to prince Mafferattj by which he 
was commifTioned to declare the king of Spain's rea- 
dinefs to fatisfy the demands of the king of Eftgknd, 
in expeftacion of receiving from him reciprocal fa* 
tisfadlion, by the difavowal, fo often required, of 
Hunt's warning, 

Fiftding the Spaniards difpofcd to make no other 
acknowledgments^ the EngUJh mini (try confidered 
a war as not likely to be long avoided. In the lat- 
ter end of November private notice was given of 
their danger to the merchants at Cadizj and the 
officers abfent from Gibraltar were remanded to 
their pofts. Our naval force was every day in- 
creafcd^ and we made no abatement of our original 
demand. 

The obftinacy of the Spatfijh court ftill continued, 
and about the end of the year all hope of recoo* 
ciliation was fo nearly exttnguifhed^ that Mr. Harris 
was dlrefted to withdraw, with the ufual forms, 
from his refidencc at Madrid. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmnefs is 
commonly fucccfsful; having not fwclled our firft 
requifition with any fuperfiuous appendages^ we had 
Jiodiing to yield, we therefore only repeated our 
firft propofition, prepared for war, though defirous 
of peace. 

About this time, as is weH known, the kiog of 
Prmce difmiffed Choifoul from his employments. 
What effeft this revolution of the French court had 
upon the Spanijh counfcls, I pretend not to be in- 
formed. Choijeul had always profefled pacifick dif- 

I 3 pofitions. 
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portions, nor is it certain^ however k may 
fufpeftcd, that he talked in different ftrains to d: 
ferent parties - 

It feems to be almoft the nnivcrtal error of hifto- 
rians to fuppofe it politically^ as it is phyfically 
true, that every effe£t ha$ a proportionate caufe* 
In the inanimate aftion of matter upon matter, the 
motion produced can be but equal to the force of 
the moving power; but the operations of life^ 
whether private or publick> admit no fuch laws. 
The caprices of voluntary agents laugh at calcula- 
tion. It is not always that there is a ftrong reafon 
for a great event. Obftinacy and flexibility^ ma- 
lignity and kindnefs, give place alternately to each 
other, and the rcafbn of thefe vicKTitudeSj howcve^H 
important may be the confequcnces, often efcap^H 
the mind in which the change is made. 

Whether the alteration which began in January 
to appear in the Spanijh counfels, had any other caufe 
than conviftion of the impropriety of their paft con- 
du(5t, and of the danger of a new war, it is not tzXf 
to decide; but they began, whatever was the rea* 
fon, to relax their haughtinefs, and Mr» Harris'^ 
departure was countermanded. 

The demands firft made by England were ftill 
continued, and on January 22d, the prince of Afo/l 
firan delivered a declaration, in which the king of 
Spain di/avQws ibe violent enierfrt/c of Buccarelli^ 
and promifes io refiore the port and fort called Eg- 
mont, with all the artilkry and ftons^ according ia 
ibe inventory. 

To this promife of reftitution is fubjoined that 
ikis engagement to r^ore Port Egmont, eamwt, nor 

cugbt 
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§ught in any wife to affeSi the quejlion of the prior right 
of fovereignty of the Malouine otherwife called Falk- 
landV Iflands. 

This conceflion was accepted by the Earl of 
Rocbfordy who declared on the part of his matter, 
that the prince of Mafferan being authorized by 
his catholick majefty, to offer in bis majefty^s name^ 
to the king of Great Britain, a fatisfaSlion for the in^ 
jury done him hy difpffeffing him of Port Egmont, 
and having figned a declaration expreffing that his 
catholick majefty difavows the expedition againft 
Port Egmont, and engages to reftore it in the ftate 
in which it flood before the loth of June 1770, his^ 
Britannick majefty will look upon the faid declaration^ 
together with the full performance of the engagement on 
the part of his catholick majefty^ as a fatisfaSlion for the 
injury done to the crown of Gtcat Britain. 

This IS all that was originally demanded. The 
expedition is difavowed, and the ifland is reftored.. 
An injury is acknowledged by the reception of Lord 
Rocbford'% paper, who twice mentions the word m- 
jury and twice the word fatisfaSion. 

The Spaniards have ftipulated that the grant of 
pofleffion Ihall not preclude the queftion of prior 
right, a queftion which we fliall probably make no 
. hafte to difcufs, and a right of which no formal re- 
Agnation was ever required. This referve has fup- 
plied matter for much clamour, and perhaps the 
Englifh miniftry would have been better pleafed had 
the declaration been without it. But when we have 
obtained all that was afked, why fhould we com- 
plain that we have not more ? When the pofleffion 
is conceded^ where is the evil that the right, whieS 

I 3 that 
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that conceffion fuppofcs to be merely hypothetical 
is referred to the Greek calends for a future difquiftj 
tion ? Were the Swiizers lefs free or kfs fecuri 
becaufe after their defcftion from the houfe 
jfujiria they had never been declared independer 
before the treaty of Weftpbalia ? Is the king 
Frattce lefs a fovereign becaufe die king of Englanl 
partakes his title ? 

If fovereignty implies undifputed righti fcarc 
any prince is a ibvereign through his whole do- 
minions ; if fovereignty conftfls in thiS| that no fo^B 
perior is acknowledged, our king reigns at Pq^^ 
Egmont with fovereign authority. Almoft every 
new acquired territory is in fome degree contro- 
vertible, and till the controverfy is decided, a term 
very difi&cult to be fixed, all that can be had is re^H 
poneffion and aftual dominion* V 

This furely is a fuJEcient anfwer to the feudal 
gabble of a man who is every day lelTening that 
fplendour of charafter which once illuminated the 
kingdom, then dazzled^ and afterwards inflamed 
it J and for whom it will be happy if the nation 
fliall at laft djfmifs him to namelefs obfcurity with 
that equipoifc of blame and praife which Cormille 
allows to Richlieu^ a man who, I think, had muct: 
of his merit, and many of his faults, 

Cbacnn park a fm gre de ce grand Cardimif 

Mais pmr tmi je n^m dirai rim ^ 
II m' a fait tr^p dt bkn pour en dire du rm!^ 

II m^ a fait trop de fna! pour m dire du bien* 

To pufti advantages too far is neither generous 
nor juft. Had we infilled on a conceffion of ante- 
cedent 
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cedent right, it may not miftjecome us, cither as 
moralifts or polrticiansj ta confider what Grimaldi 
could have anfwcred. We have already, he might 
fay, granted you the whole effed of right, and 
have nut denied you the name. We have not 
faid that the right was ours before this conceJTion, 
but only that what right we had, is not by this 
concefTion vacated^ We have now for more than 
two centuries ruled large trafts of the Amerknn 
continent, by a claim which perhaps is valid only 
upon this confiderationj that no power can produce 
a better i by the right of difcovery and prior fet- 
tlemcnt. And by fuch titles almoft all the do- 
minions of the earth are holden, except that their 
original is beyond memory^ and greater obfcurity 
gives them greacer veneration. Should we allow 
this plea to be annulled^ the whole fabrick of our 
empire ftiakes at the foundation. When you fup- 
pofe yourfelves to have firrt defcried the difputed 
iiland, you fuppofe what you can hardly prove. 
We were at leaft the general difcoverers of the 
Magellankk region, and have hitherto held it with 
all its adjacencies. The juftice of this tenure the 
world has hidierco admitted, and yourfelves at leaft 
tacidy allowed it, when about twenty years ago 
you dcfifted from your purpofed expedition, and 
exprefsly difowned any defign of fettling, where 
you are now not content to fetde and to reign, 
without extorting fuch a confefTion of original 
rights as may invite every other nation to follow 
you. 

To confiderations fuch as thefe, it is reafonable 
to impute that anxiety of the Spaniards^ from which 
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the importance of this ifland is inferred by Junius^ 
one of the few writers of his defpicable fa£tioa 
whofe name does not difgrace the page of an op* 
ponent. The value of the thing difputed may be 
very difierent to him that gains and him that lofes 
it. The Spaniards^ by yielding Falkland'% IJlands 
have admitted a precedent of what they think en» 
croachment ; have fuffered a breach to be made ia 
the outworks of their empire ; and,, notwithftanding 
the referve of prior right, have fuffered a danger* 
ous exception to the prcfcriptive tenure of their 
American territories. 

Such is the lofs o( Spain; let us now compute the 
profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a dif- 
avowal of BuuarelWs expedition, and a reilitutioa 
of our fcttlemcnt, maintained the honour of the 
crown, and the fuperiority of our influence. Be- 
yond this what have we acquired ? What, but a 
bleak and gloomy folitude, an ifland thrown afidc 
from human ufe,^ fl:ormy in winter, and barren in 
fummer; an ifland which not the fouthern favages 
have dignified with habitation; where a garrifon 
mufl: be kept in a ftate that contemplates with envy 
the exiles o( Siberia \ of which the expence will be 
perpetual, and the ufe only occafionalj and which, 
if fortune fmile upon our labours, may become a 
nefl: of fmugglers in peace, and in war the refuge 
of future Buccaniers. To all this the government 
has now given ample attefl:ation, for the ifland 
has been fince abandoned, and perhaps was kept 
only to quiet clamours, with an intention, not 
theh wholly concealed, of quitting it in a Ihort 
time^ 

This 
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This is the country of which we have now poffef^ 
fion, and of which a numerous party pretends to wi£h 
that wc had murdered thoufands for the titular fo- 
vereignty. To charge any men with fuch mad nefs^ 
approaches to an accufation defeated by its own in- 
credibility. As they have been long accumulacing 
falfchoodsj it is poffible that they arc now only adding 
another to the heap, and that they do not mean all 
that they profefs. But of this faftion what evil may 
not be credited? They have hitherto fhewn no vir- 
tue, and very little wit, beyond that mifchievous cun- 
ning for which it is held by Hale that children may 
be hanged. 

As war is the laft of remedies , cun£ia frius ten* 
tanda^ all lawful expedients muft be ufed to avoid 
it^ As war is the extremity of evil, it is furely the 
duty of thofe whofe (tat ion in trulls them with the care 
of nations, to avert it from their charge* There arc 
difeales of animal nature which nothing but ampu- 
tation can remove i fo there may, by the deprava- 
tion of human pafTions, be fomctimes a gangrene 
in colIe£live life for which fire and the fword are the 
necelTary remedies j but in what can fkill or 
caution be better fhewn than preventing fuch dread- 
ful operations, while there is yet room for gentler 
methods ? 

It is wonderful with what coolnefs and indiffer- 
ence the greater part of mankind fee war com- 
menced- Thofe that hear of it at a diftance, or 
read of it in books, but have never preftnted its 
evils to their minds, confider it as little more than 
a fplcndid game, a proclamation, an army, a bat- 
tle, and a triumph. Some indeed mull perifh in 

the 
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the moft fucccfsful field, but they die upon the bed 
of honour^ ^cA^^ their lives amidji ibe joys qf €i 
qmjlj ani^ fiUedwitb Engiand'j ^/£?ry, /mile in deati 

The life of a modern foldier is ill rcprefentcd 
heroick fiftion. War has means of deftruftion more 
formidable than the cannon and the fword- Qf the 
thoufands and ten thoufands that peri died in our late 
contefts with France and Spain^ a very fmall part 
ever fcU the ftroke of an enemy j the reft languilhed 
in tents and fliips> amidft damps and putrefadlion \ 
pale, torpid, fpiritlcfs, and hclplels ; gafping and 
groaning, unpitied among men, made obdurate by 
long continuance of hopelefs mifery ; and were at laft 
whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without 
notice and without remembrance. By incommodi- 
ous encampments and unwholefome ft at ions, where 
courage is ufelefs, and enterprife imprafticable, fleets 
are filcntly difpeopledj and armies fluggilhly melted 
away* 

Thus is a people gradually exhaufted, for the 
tnoft part, with little effeft. The wars of civilized 
nations make very flow changes in the fyftem of 
empire. The publick perceives fcarcely any altera- 
tion but an increafe of debt; and the few in- 
dividuals who are benefited, are not fuppoftd to 
have the cleareft right to their advantages. If he 
that fliared the danger enjoyed the profit, and after 
bleeding in the battle grew rich by the viftory, 
he might fliew his gains without envy. But at 
the conckilion of a ten years war, how are we re- 
compeared for the death of multitudes and the ex- 
pence of millions, but by contemplating the fud- 
den glories of paymafters and agents, contraftors 

and 
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and commiJTaricsj whole equipages Ihine like mc- 
teors> and whofe palaces rife like ts^haladons f 

Thefe are the men who, without virtue^ labour, 
or hazard, are growing rich as their country is im- 
poverifhed ^ they rejoice when obflinacy or ambi- 
tion adds another year to flaughter and devaftation 1 
and laugh from their defks at bravery and fcience, 
while they are adding figure to figure, and cipher 
to cipher, hoping for a new concraft from a new 
armamentj and computing the profits of a fiege or 
tempeft. 

Thofe who TufFer their minds to dwell on theft 
confiderations will think it no great crime in the 
miniftry that they have not fnatched with eagerncfs 
the firft opportunity of rufhing into the field, when 
they were able to obtain by quiet negociation all the 
real good that vi6tory could have brought us. 

Of vidory indeed every nation is confident before 
the fword is drawn i and this mutual confidence 
produces that wantonnefs of bloodlhed that has fo 
often dcfolated the world. But it is evident, that 
of contradi6lory opinions one muft be wrong, and 
the hiftory of mankind does not want examples that 
may teach caution to the daring, and moderation to 
the proud. 

Let us not think our laurels blafted by condc- 
fcending to inquire^ whether we might not poflibly 
grow rather lefs than greater by attacking Spain? 
Whether we fliould have to contend with Spain 
alone, whatever has been promifcd by our patriots, 
may very reafonably be doubted. A war declared 
for the empty found of an ancient title to a Magel- 
laniik rock> would raife the indignation of the earth 

againft 
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againft us. Thcfe encroachers on the wade of na* 
ture, fays our ally the Ruffian^ if they fucceed in their 
firft e£Fort of ufurpation, will make war upon us for 
a title to Kamjcbatjcba. Thefe univerfal fettlersy 
fays our ally the Dane^ will in a (hort time fettle 
upon Greenland^ and a fleet will batter Copenhagen^ 
till we are willing to confefs that it always was their 
own. 

In a quarrel like this, it is not poffible that any 
power ftiould favour us, and it is very likely that 
fome would oppofe us. The French, we are told, 
are otherwife employed; the contefts between the 
king of France and his own fubjeds are fufficient to 
withhold him from fupporting Spain. But who docs 
not know that a foreign war has often put a ftop to 
• civil difcords ? It withdraws the attention of the 
publick from domeftick grievances, and affords op* 
portunities of difmiffing the turbulent and reftlefs to 
diftant employments. The Spaniards have always an 
argument of irrefiftible perfuafion. If France will 
not fupport them againft England, they will ftrengthcn 
England againft France. 

But let us indulge a dream of idle fpeculation, 
and fuppofe that we are to engage with Spain, and 
with Spain alone j it is not even yet very certain 
that much advantage will be gained. Spain is not 
eafily vulnerable j her kingdom, by the lofs or cef^ 
fion of many fragments of dominion, is become 
folid and compaft. The Spaniards have indeed no 
fleet able to oppofe us, but they will not endeavour 
aftual oppofitionj they will fhut themfelves up in 
their own territories, and let us exhauft our feamcn 
in a hopclefs fiege. They will give commiflions to 

privateers 
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privateers of every nation, who will prey upon our 
merchants without poffibilicy of reprifal. If they 
think their plate fleet in danger, they will forbid it to 
fet fail, and live a while upon the credit of treafure 
which all Europe knows to be fafe j and which, if our 
obftinacy fhould continue till they can no longer be 
without it, will be conveyed to them with fecrecy 
and fccurity by our natural enemies the Frencby or by 
tht Dutch our natural allies. 

But the whole continent of Spanijh America will lie 
open to invafion ; we fhall have nothing to do but 
march into thefe wealthy regions, and make their 
prefent mafters confefs that they were always ours by 
ancient right. We Ihall throw brafs and iron out of 
our houfes, and nothing but filver will be feen among 
us. 

AU this is very defirable, but it is not certain that 
it can be eafily attained. Large trafts of America 
were added by the laft war to the Britijh dominions ; 
but, if the faftion credit their own Apolloy they were 
conquered in Germany. They at bcft are only the 
barren parts of the continent, the refufe of the earlier 
adventurers, which the Frevcby who came laft, had 
taken only as better than nothing. 

Againft the Sfanijh dominions we have never 
hitherto been able . to do much. A few privateers 
have grown rich at their expence, but no fcheme of 
CDfiqueft has yet been fuccefsful. They are defended 
not by. walls mounted with cannons which by cannons 
may be battered, but by the ftorms of the deep and 
the vapours of the land, by the flames of calenture 
and blaits of peHilence. 

In 
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In the reign of Elizabeth , the favourite period of 
Englijb greatnefs, no enterprifes againft jimerica had 
any other confequence than that of extending EngUfo 
navigation. Here Cavendijh periflied after all bis 
hazards ; and here Drake and Hawkins, great as they 
were in knowledge and in fame, having promifed 
honour to themfelves and dominion to the country, 
funk by defperation and mifery in difhonourable 
graves. 

During the protcftorfliip of Cromwelly a time of 
which the patriotick tribes (till more ardently defifo 
the return, the Sfanijb dominions were again at- 
tempted i but here, and only here, the fortune of 
Cromwell made a paufe. His forces were driven 
from Hifpaniolay his hopes of pofleffing the PTeft 
Indies vanifhed, and Jamaica was taken, only that 
the whole expedition might not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthagena is yet remcmberedj^ 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts faw their in- 
vaders deftroyed by the hoftility of the elements; 
poifoned by the air, and crippled by the dews; 
where every hour fwept away battalions ; and in the 
three days that paffed between the defcent and xe^ 
embarkation, half an army perifhed. 

In the laft war the Havanna was taken, at what 
expence is too well remembered. May my country, 
be never curfed with fuch another conqucft ! 

Thefe inftances of mifcarriage, and thefe argu-' 
ments of difficulty, may perhaps abate the mifitary 
ardour of the Publick. Upon the opponents of ^€ 
government their operation will be different 5 thef 
wifh for war, but not for conquefl; vidlory would 
defeat their purpofcs equally with peace, becaufe 
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profpcrity would naturally continue truft in thofe 
hands which had ufed it fortunately. The patriots 
gratified themfelves with expeftations that Ibmc 
finiftrous accident, or erroneous conduft, might 
difFufc difcontenc and inflame malignity- Their 
hope is malevolenccj and their good is evil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have already 
had a fpecimen. While they were terrifying the 
nation wirh doubts whether it was any longer to 
cxift ; while they reprcfented invafive arnnies as 
hovering in the clouds, and hoftile fleets as emer* 
glng from the deeps ^ they obftrufted our levies of 
Teamen, and embarralTed our endeavours of defence. 
Of fuch men he thinks with unneceffary candour 
who does not believe them likely to have promoted 
the nnifcarriage which they defired, by intimidating 
our troops or betraying our counfels* 

Ic is confidcrcd as an injury to the Publick by 
thofe fanguinary ftatefmcn, that though the fleet 
has been refitted and manned, y^t no hoftilities 
have followed 5 and they who fat williing for mifery 
and (laughter are difappointed of their pleafure. 
But as peace is the end of war, it is the end likcwife 
of preparations for war; and he may be juftly 
hunted down as the enemy of mankind, that can 
chufc to fnatch by violence and blood Ibed, wha^ 
gentler means can equally obtain. 

The miniftry are reproached as not daring to 
provoke an enemy, kit ill fucccfs fhould difcredit 
and difplace them. I hope that they had better 
rcafons; that they paid fome regard to equity and 
humanity ; and Gonfidered themfelves as entruftcd 
with the lafety of their fellow- fubje^ts, and as the 

deftroyers 
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deftroyers of all that (hould be fuperfiaoufly 
flaugluercd. But let us fuppole that their ov 
fafety had fomc influence on their conduft, th^ 
Villi not, however, fink to a level with their en 
mics. Though the nnotive might be felfilh, ti| 
ad was innocent. They who grow rich by ad 
miniftering phyfick, are not to be numbered wit 
them that get money by difpenfmg poiTon. If the 
nnaintain power by harmleflhefs and peace^ they 
muft for ever be at a great diftance fronn ruffiana 
who would gain k by mifchief and confufion. The 
watch of a city may guard it fur hire ; but arc well 
employed in protefling it from thofc who lie in wait 
to fire the ftreets and rob the houfes amidft the con-* 
flagration. 

An unfuccefsful war would undoubtedly have 
had the effe£l which the enemies of the miniilry lb 
earnefty defire; for who could have fuftaincd the 
difgracc of folly ending in misfortune? But had 
wanton invafion undefervcdiy profpered^ had Falk- 
land's IJland been yielded unconditionally with 
every right prior and pofterior i though the rabble 
might have Ihouted, and the windows have blazed^ 
yet thofe who know the value of life, and the un- 
certainty of publick credit, would have murnnured, 
perhaps unheard, at the incrcafe of our debt and the 
lofs of our people. 

This thirft of blood, however the vifible pro- 
moters of fedition may think it convenient to Ihrink 
from the accufation, is loudly avowed by Junius^ 
the writer to whom his party owes much of its 
pride, and fome of its popularity- Of Junius it 
cannot be faid, as of Ulyjfes^ that he fcatters ambi- 
guous 
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guous exprcflioris among the vulgar; for he cries 
bavock without rcferve, and endeavours to let flip 
the dogs of foreign or of civil war, ignorant 
whither they are going, and carclefs what may be 
their prey. 

Junius has fometimes made his fatire felt, but let 
not injudicious admiration mifliake the venom of 
the fliaft for the vigour of the bow. He has fome- 
times fported with lucky malice ; but to him that 
knows his company, it is not hard to be farcaftick 
in a mafk. While he walks like Jack the Giant- 
killer in a coat of darknefs, he may do much mif- 
chief with little flrength. Novelty captivates the 
fuperficial and thoughtlefs; vehemence delights 
the difcontented and turbulent. He that contra- 
difts acknowledged truth will always have an audi- 
ence; he that vilifies eftabliftied authority will al- 
ways find abettors. 

Junius burft into notice with a blaze of impu- 
dence which has rarely glared upon the world be- 
fore> and drew the rabble after him as a monfter 
makes a ihow. When he had once provided for his 
lafety by impenetrable fccrecy, he had nothing to 
combat but truth and juftice, enemies whom he 
knows to be feeble in the dark. Being then at 
liberty to indulge himfelf in all the immunities of 
invifibility; out of the reach of danger, he has been 
bold i out of the reach of ftiame, he has been con- 
fident. As a rhetorician, he has had the art of per- 
fuading when he feconded defire 5 as a rcafoner, he 
has convinced thofe who had no doubt before j as a 
mpralift, he has taught that virtue may difgrace; 
aod as a patriot^ be has gratified the mean by in- 

VoL. Vm. K ^ fulcs 
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fults on the high. Finding fedition afcendant, he 
has been able to advance it; finding the nation 
combuftible, he has been able to inflame it. Let 
us abftraft from his wit the vivacity of infolenccy 
and withdraw from his efficacy the fympathetick 
favour of plebeian malignity ; I do not fay that wc 
Ihall leave him nothing; the caufe that I defend 
fcorns the help of falfehood ; but if we leave him 
only his rticrit, what will be his praife ? 

It is not by his livelinefs of imagery, his pun- 
gency of periods, or his fertility of allufion, that 
he detains the cits of London^ and the boors of Affi- 
dlejex. Of ftyle and fentiment they take no cogni- 
zance. They admire him for virtues like their own, 
for contempt of order and violence of outrage, for 
rage of defamation and audacity of falfehood. The 
fupporters of the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of 
compofition, nor dexterities of fophiftry; their 
faculties are better proportioned to the bawl of 
Bellas y or barbarity of Beckfordi but they arc told 
that Junius is on their fide, and they are therefore 
furc that Junius is infallible. Thofe who know not 
whither he would lead them, refolve to follow himj 
and thofe who cannot find his •meaning, hope he 
means rebellion. 

Junius is an unufual phasnomenon, on which (bme 
have gazed with wonder and fome with tcrrour, but 
wonder and terrour are tranfitory paffions. He will foon 
be more clofely viewed or more attentively examined^ 
and what folly has taken for a comet that from its 
flaming hair fliook peftilence and war, inquiry wiH 
find to be only a meteor formed by the vapours of pu- 
trefying democracy, and kindled into flame by die 

cflTcr- 
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effervefccncc of intereft ftruggling with conviftioni 
which after having plunged its followers in a bog, 
will leave us inquiring why we regard it» 

Yet though I cannot think the ftyle of Junius 
ftcure from criticifm, though his exprefTions arc 
often trite, and his periods feeble, i Ihould never 
have ftationed him where he has placed himfclG 
had I not rated him by his morals rather than his 
faculties. What, fays Pcpe, muft be the prieft, 
where a monkey is the God ? What muft be the 
drudge of a party of which the heads are WiikeM 
and Cr&Jhy^ Sambridge and Town/end? 

yunius knows his own meanings and can therefore 
tell it. He is an enemy to the miniftry, he fees 
them growing hourly ftronger. He knows that a 
war at once unjuft and unfoccefsful would have 
certainly difplaced them, and is thcrtfore, in his 
zeal for his country, angry that war was not unjuft^ 
ly made, and unfuccefsfuUy conducted. But there 
are others whofc thoughts are lefs clearly exprcfied, 
and whofc fchemes perhaps are lefs confcquentially 
digeftcd J who declare that they do not with for a 
rupture^ yet condemn the miniftry for not doing 
that^ by which a rupture would naturally have been 
made. 

If one party refolves to demand what the other 
rcfolves to refufe^ the difpute can be determined 
Only by arbitration % and between powers who have 
no common fuperiour, there is no other arbitrator 
than the fword. 

Whether the miniftry might not equitably have 
demanded more, is not worth a queftion. The 
utmoft exertion of right is always invidious^ and 

K 2 where 
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where claims are not eafily determinable is always 
dangerous. Wc afked all that was neccflary, and 
perfifted in our firft claim without mean rcceflion, 
or wanton aggravation. The Spaniards found us 
refolute, and complied after a fhort druggie. 

The real crime of the miniftry is, that they have 
found the means of avoiding their own ruin; but 
the charge againft them is multifarious and con- 
fufed, as will happen, when malice and difcontent 
arc afhamed of their complaint. The paft and the 
future are complicated in the cenfure. We have 
heard a tumultuous clamour about honour and 
rights, injuries and infults, the Britijh flag, and 
the Favourite's rudder, Buccarelli's condudb, and 
Grimaldts declarations, the Manilla ranfom, delays 
and reparation. 

Through the whole argument of the fadion runs 
the general error, that our fettlement on Falkland'^ 
IJland was not only lawful but unqueftionable ; that 
our right was not only certain but acknowledged;, 
and that the equity of our conduft was fuch, that 
the Spaniards could not blame or obftruft it without 
combating their own convidlion, and oppofing the 
general opinion of mankind. 

If once it be difcovered that, in the opinion of 
the Spaniards, our fettlement was ufurped, our 
claim arbitrary, and our conduft infolent, all that 
has happened will appear to follow by a natural 
concatenation. Doubts will produce difputes and 
difquifition, difquifition requires delay, and delay 
caufes inconvenience. 

Had the Spanijh government immediately yielded 
unconditionally all that was required, we might 

have 
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have been fatisfied; but what would Europe have 
judged of their fubmiflion ? that they (hrunk be- 
fore us as a conquered people, who having lately 
yielded to our arnns, were now compelled to facri- 
ficc to our pride. The honour of the Publick is 
indeed of high importance ; but we muft remember 
that we have had to tranfadt with a mighty king 
and a powerful nation, who have unluckily been 
taught to think that they have honour to keep or 
lofe as well as ourfelves. 

When the Admiralty were told in June of the 
warning given to Hunt, they were, I fuppofe, in- 
formed that Hunt had firft provoked it by warning 
away the Spaniards, and naturally confidered one 
aft of infolence as balanced by another, without ex- 
pcfting that more would be done on either fide. 
Of reprefentations and remonftrances there would 
be no end, if they were to be made whenever fmall 
commanders are uncivil to each other j nor could 
peace ever be enjoyed, if upon fuch tranfient provo- 
cations it be imagined necefiary to prepare for war. 
We might then, it is faid, have increafed our force 
with more leifure and lefs inconvenience; but this 
is to judge only by the event. We omitted to 
difturb the Publick, becaufe we did not fuppofe 
rfiat an armament would be neceffary. 

Some months afterwards, as has been told, Buc- 
carelliy the governor of Buenos Ayres^ fent againft the 
fettlement of Tort Egmont a force which enfured 
the conqueft. The Spanijh commander required 
the Englijh captains to depart, but they thinking 
that refinance neceffary which they knew to be ufe- 
kfs, gave the Spaniards the right of prcfcribing 
K 3 terms 
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terms of capitulation. The Spaniards impofcd n^ 
new condition except that the floop fhould not fail 
under twenty days ; and of this they fecurcd the 
performance by taking off the rudder. 

To an inhabitant of the land there appears no- 
thing in all this unreafonable or offenfive. If the 
Englijh intended to keep their ftipulation, how were 
they injured by the detention of the rudder ? If the 
rudder be to a (hip what his tail is in fables to a 
fox, the part in which honour is placed, and of 
which the violation is never to be endured, I am 
lorry that the Favourite fuffcred an indignity , but 
cannot yet think it a cayfe for which nations Ihould^ 
(laughter one another. ( 

When BuicarellVs invafion was known, and the 
dignity of the crown infringed, we demanded re- 
paration and prepared for war, and we gained equal 
refpe£t by the moderation of our terms, and the 
fpirit of our exertion. The Spanijh minifter im- 
mediately denied that Buccardii had received any 
particular orders to feize Port Egmont^ nor pre- 
tended that he was juftified, otherwife than by the 
general inftrudions by which the Jmeriean gover- 
nors are required to exclude the fubjefts of other 
powers* 

To have inquired whether our fettlement at Porf^ 
Egmmt was any violation of the Spanijh rights, had 
been to enter upon a difcuflion which the pertinacity.^ 
of political difputants might have continued with*™ 
ouc end. We therefore called for reftitution, not 
as a confefljon of right, but as a reparation of 
honour, which required that we ftiould be reftored 
to our former ftatc upon the ifland, and that the 
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king of Sfmn Ihould difavow the action of his go- 
vernor. 

In return to this demand, the Spaniards expcfted 
from us a difavowa! of the menaces with which they 
had been firft infulted by Hunti and if the claim to 
the iCland be fuppofed doubt ful^ they certainly ex^ 
pc£ted it with equal reafon. This, however, was 
refufed, and our fupcriority of ftrcngth gave validity 
to our arguments. 

But we are told that the difavowal of the king of 
Spain is temporary and fallacious i that Buccardli^ 
armament had all the appearance of regular forces 
and a concerted expedition ; and that he is not 
treated at home as a man guilty of piracy, or as dif- 
obedlcnt to the orders of his maften 

That the expedition was well planned, and the 
forces properly fupplied, affords no proof of com- 
munication between the governor and his court* 
Thofe who are intrufted wich the care of kingdoms 
in another hemifpherCi mull always be trufted with 
power to defend dicm. 

As little can be inferred from his reception at the 
Spanijb court. He is not punilhed indeed^ for what 
has he done that deterves putiifliment? He was fent 
into America to govern and defend the dominions of 
Spain, He thought the Englijh were encroaching, 
and drove them away. No Spaniard thinks that he 
has exceeded his duty, nor does the king of Spain 
charge him with excefs. The boundaries of do- 
minion in that part of the world have not yet been 
fettled; and he miftook, if a miftake there was, 
like a zealous fubjeft, in his matter's favour. 

K 4 But 
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But all this enquiry is fuperfluous. Conlidercd 
as a reparation of honour, the difavowal of the king 
of Spain^ made in the fight of all Europe^ is of 
equal value, whether true or falfc. There is in- 
deed no reafon to queftion its veracity ; they, how- 
ever, who do not believe it, muft allow the weight 
of that influence by which a great prince is reduced, 
to difown his own commiflion. 

But the general orders upon which the governor 
is acknowledged to have afted, are neither diC- 
avowed nor explained. Why the Spaniards fhould 
difavow the defence of their own territories, the 
warmefl difputant will find it difficult to tell; and 
if by an explanation is meant an accurate deline- 
ation of the fouthern empire, and the limitation of 
their claims beyond the line, it cannot be imputed 
to any very culpable remifliiefs, that what has been 
denied for two centuries to the European powers, 
was not obtained in a hafty wrangle about a petty 
fettlement. 

The miniftry were too well acquainted with ne- 
gociation to fill their heads with fuch idle expefta- 
tions. The queftion of right was inexplicable and 
cndlefs. They left it as it ftood. To be reftored to 
aftual pofleffion was eafily prafticable. This rc- 
ftoration they required and obtained. 

But they fhould, fay their opponents, have in- 
fifted upon more ; they fliould have exafted not 
only reparation of our honour but repayment of our 
cxpence. Nor are they all fatisfied with the re- 
covery of the cofts and damages of the prefent con- 
teft; they are for taking this opportunity of calling 

in 
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in old debts, and reviving our right to the ranfonn of 
Manilla. 

The Manilla ranfom has, I think, been moft men- 
tioned by the inferior bellowers of fedition. Thofc 
who lead the faftion know that it cannot be remem- 
bered much to their advantage. The followers of 
Lord Rockingham remember that his miniftry begun 
and ended wichout obtaining it; the adherents to 
Grenville would be told, that he could never be 
taught to underftand our claim. The law of nations 
made little of his knowledge. Let him not, how- 
ever, be depreciated in his grave. If he was fome- 
times wrong, he was often right. 

Of rcimburfement the talk, has been more con- 
fident, though not more reafonable. Theexpences 
of war have been often dcfired, have been fometimes 
required, but were never paid ; or never, but when 
refiftance was hopelcfs, and there remained no choice 
between fubmiffion and deftruftion. 

Of our late equipments I know not from whom the 
charge can be very properly expefted. The king of 
Spain difavows the violence which provoked us to 
arm, and for the mifchiefs which he did not do, why 
ibould he pay ? BuccareUiy though he had learned 
all the arts of an Eaji-Indian governor, could hardly 
have collefted at Buenos Ayres a fum fufficient to 
fatisfy our demands. If he be honeft, he is hardly 
rich ^ and if he be difpofed to rob, he has the mif- 
fortune of being placed where robbers have been 
before him. 

The king of Spain indeed delayed to comply with 
our propofals, and our armament was made ne- 
ceffary by unfatisfadtory anfwers and dilatory de* 

bates. 
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The ddajr ceruinly ixscreafcd our npenccs^ 
and it ts itoc ualikcly that cbe increaTc of our cxpencea 
put an end to the dekf. ^^J 

But this is the iocvkabk procels of buoian afikiiil^ 
Ncgociadoo requires time. What is not apparent to ! 
ifituidon OQuft be found by inquiry* Clairns that have | 
remained doubtful for ages caimoc be fettled in a 
day. Reciprocal complaiots are ooc eafily adjufted 
but by reciprocal compliance. The Spmumrds 
ihinking diemfekes entided to the iflandj and in- 
jured by Captain HMnit in their turn demanded fa- 
dsfaftiooj which was refufedi and where is the 
wonder if their conceflions were delayed ! They niay 
tell us» that an independent nation h to be in&u* 
enced not by command^ but by perfuaGon i that if 
we expeft our propofals to be received without deli- 
beratiooj we aflunne that fovcreignty which they do 
not grant us i and that if we arnn while they are deli- 
berating, we my ft indulge our martial ardour at our 
own charge. 

The EngHJb miniftry aflced all that was reafonabte, 
and enforced all that they aflced. Our national 
honour is advanced, and our intereft, if any intereft 
we have^^ is fufficiendy fecured. There can be none 
amongft us to whom this tranfaftion does nor feem 
happily concluded, but thofe who having fixed their 
hopes on publick calamities, fat like vultures wait- 
ing for a day of carnage. Having worn out all the 
arts of domeftick fedition, having wearied violence, 
and exhaufted falfehoodj they yet flattered them- 
felvcs with fome afliftance from the pride or malice 
of Spain I and when they could no longer make the 
people complain of grievances which they did not 

feel. 
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feci, they had the comfort yet of knowing that real 
evils were pofTtble, and their refolution is well known 
of charging all evil on their governors. 

The reconciliation was therefore confidered as the 
lofs of their laft anchor j and received not only with 
the fretfulnefsof difappointment but the rage of def- 
peration. When they found that all were happy in 
Jpitc of their machinations^ and the foft effulgence of 
peace ihone out upon the nation^ they felt no motion 
but that of fullen envy j they could not, like Miltm^ 
prince of hell, abftrad: themfelves a moment from 
their cvii; as they have not the wit of Satan^ they 
have not his virtue ; they tried once again what could 
be done by fophiftry without art, and confidence 
without credit. They reprefented their fovereign as 
dilhonoured and their country as betrayed, or, in 
their fiercer paroxyfms of fury, reviled their Ibvereign 
as betraying it. 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured to ex- 
pofe, by fliowing that more than has been yielded was 
not to be expefted, that more perhaps was not to be 
defired, and that if all had been refufed, there had 
fcarcely been an adequate reafon for a war. 

There was perhaps never much danger of war or 
of rcfufalj but what danger there was, proceeded 
from the fadlion. Foreign nations, unacquainted 
with the infolence of common councils, and unac- 
cuftomed to the howl of Plebeian patriotifm, when 
they heard of rabbles and riots, of petitions and 
remonftrances, of difcontent in Surrey^ Derbyjhire^ 
and T^rkfiire^ when they faw the chain of fubordi- 
nation broken, and the legiflature threatened and 
defied^ naturaUy imagined that fuch a government 

had 
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had Tmk leifare fer FaJilaxd's JSaxii t!inr liippoTed 
that the Erglsjb when tbcr retmci cj c Sg d firom Pint 
Lgmsnt^ would find IVukes invdtcd with tht protcc* 
toratc; or fee the mayor of 2>bAv, what the ^or^/b 
have formerly feen their mayors of the pahoe, the 
commander of the army and tutor of the king ; that 
they would be called to cell their tale bcferc the 
Common Council ; and that die world was to cxpcd 
war or peace from a vote of the fubftribcrs to the Bill 
of Rights. 

But our enemies have now loft their hopes, and 
our friends I hope are recovered from their fears. 
To fancy that our government can be fubvcrtcd by 
the rabble, whom its lenity has pampered into im« 
pudence, is to fear that a city may be drowned by 
the overflowing of its kennels. The diftemper 
which cowardice or malice thought cither decay of 
the vitals, or refolution of the nerves, appears at 
laft to have been nothing more than a political 
fbtbiriaftSj a difeafe too loathfome for a plainer 
name; but the cfFcft of negligence rather than of 
wcakncfs, and of which the fhame is greater than the 
danger. 

Among the difturbers of our quiet are fome 
animals of greater bulk, whom their power of roar- 
ing pcrfuaded us to think formidable, but we now 
perceive that found and force do not always go toge- 
ther. The noife of a favagc proves nothing but his 
hunger. 

After all our broils, foreign and domeftickj we 
may at laft hope to remain a while in quiet, amufed 
with the view of our own fuccefs. We have gained 
political ftrength by the increafe of our reputation ; 

we 
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wc have gained real ftrength by the reparation of our 
navy j we have Ihewn Europe that ten years of war 
have not yet exhaufted us ; and we have enforced our 
fcttlement on an ifland on which twenty years ago we 
durft not venture to look. 

Thefe are the gratifications only of honeft minds ; 
but there is a time in which hope comes to all. 
From the prefent happinefs of the Publiek the patri- 
ots themfelves may derive advantage. To be harm- 
lefs though by impotence obtains fome degree of 
kindnefs; no man hates a worm as he hates a viper t 
they were once dreaded enough to be detefted, as 
ferpents that could bite ; they have now fhewn that 
they can only hifs, and may therefore quietly (link 
into holes, and change their flough unmolefted and 
forgotten. 
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They bawl for freedom to iheir renTelefa niood» 
Yet itiU revolt when truth would fet them free. 
Licence they meaiij when they cry liberty, 

Bor who loves diat muft firfl be wife a.nd good* 

Mi LI 



TO improve the goldcnt moment of opportuni- 
ty, and catch the good that is within our reach, 
is the great art of life* Many wants are fufFcred, 
which might once have been fupplied j and much 
time is loft in regretting the time which had been loft 
before. 

At the end of cv^ry fcven years comes the Satur- 
nalian feafon* when the freemen of Greai Britain may 
pleafe themfelves with the choice of their reprefenta- 
tives. This happy day has now arrived^ fomewhat 
fooner than it could be claimed* 

To felcft and depute thofe, by whom laws are to 
be madej and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity 
and an important trufl: : and it is the buOnefs of 
every cleftor to conQdcfj how this dignity may 
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be well fuftained, and this trufl; faithfully dif- 
charged. 

It ought to be deeply imprefled on the nr^inds of 
all who have voices in this national deliberationt 
that no man can dcfervc a feat in parliament who is 
not a PATRrOT. No other nnan will proteft our rights, 
no other man can merit our confidence* 

A Patriot is he whofe publick conduit is regu** 
latcd by one fingle niotive, the love of his country i 
who, as an agent in parliament^ has for himfelf 
neither hope nor fear, neither kindnefs nor re* 
fentment, but refers every thing to the common 
intereft. 

That of five hundred men, fuch as this degenerate 
age affbrdsi a majority can be found thus virtuoufly 
abftraded, who will affirm ? Yet there is no good 
in defpondencet vigilance and aflivity often effeft 
more than was expelled. Let us take a Patriot 
where we can meet him; and that we may not flat- 
ter ourfelves by falfe appearances, diftinguifh thofe 
jnarks which are certain from thole which may 
deceive: for a man may have the external appear- 
ance of a Patriot, without the conftituent qualities ; 
as falfe coins have often luftre, though they want 
weight. 

Some claim a place in the lift of Patriots by an 
acrimonious and unremitting oppofition to the 
court. 

This mark is by no means infallible- Patriotifm 

k not neceflarily included in rebellion, A man 

may hate his king, yet not love his country* He 

that has been refufed a reafonabie or unrcafonable 

7 rcqueft. 
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rcqueft, who thinks his merit under-rated, and fees 
his influence declining, begins (bon to talk of na- 
tural equality, the abfurdity of many made for one, 
the original compaft, the foundation of authority, 
and the majefty of the people. As his political 
melancholy increafes, he tells, and perhaps dreams, 
of the advances of the prerogative, and the dangers 
of arbitrary power; yet his defign in all his de- 
clamation is not to benefit his country, but to gratify 
his malice. 

Thefe, however, are the moft honefl of the op- 
ponents of government ; their patriotifm is a fpecies 
of difeafe ; and they feel fome part of what they 
cxprefs. But the greater, far the greater number 
of thofe who rave and rail, and inquire and accufe, 
neither fufpeft nor fear, nor care for the Publick ', 
but hope to force their way to riches by virulence 
and inveftive, and are vehement and clamorous, 
only that they may be fooner hired to be filent. 

A man fometimes ftarts up a Patriot, only by 
difTeminating difcontent and propagating reports of 
fecret influence, of dangerous counfels, of violated 
rights and encroaching ufurpation. 

This praftice is no certain note of Patriotifnu 
To inftigate the populace with rage beyond the 
provocation, is to fufpend publick happinefs, if not 
to deflroy it. He is no lover of his country, that 
unnecefTarily difturbs its peace. Few errors, and 
few faults of government can juflify an appeal to 
the rabble j who ought not to judge of what they 
cannot underfland, and whofe opinions are not pro- 
pagated by reafon, but caught by contagion. 

The 
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The fallacioufnefs of this note of pacriotifm h 
particularly apparent^ when the clamour continues 
after the evil is paft< They who are ftill filling our 
ears with Mr, Wilhst and the Freeholders of MU^ 
dli/ex^ lament a grievance that is now at an end, 
Mr, Wtlkes may be chofcn, if any will choofc 
him, and the precedent of his exclufion nnakes 
not any honcfl:> or any decent man> think himfclf iti 
danger. 

It may be doubted whether the nanne of a Patriot 
can be fairly given as the reward of fecret fatire, 
or open outrage* To fill the news-papers with 
fly hints of corruption and intrigue, to circulate 
the M^tddkjex Journal and London Pacquet^ may 
indeed be zeal ^ but it may likewife be inrereft and 
malice* To offer a petition, not expected to be 
granted ; to infult a king with a rude remonftrance, 
only becaufe diere is no punilhment for legal in- 
folence, is not courage, for there is no danger j nor 
patriot! fm, for it tends to the fubverfion of order, 
and lets wickednefs loofc upon the land^ by deftroy- 
ing thc^ reverence due to fovereign authority. 

It is the quality of Patriotifm to be jealous and 
watchful, to obferve all fecret machinations, and 
to lee pubHck dangers at a diftance. Tht true 
Lover of bis country is ready to communicate his 
/ears and to found the alarm, whenever he per- 
ceives the approach of mifchief. But he founds no 
.alarnrit when there is no enemy : he never terrifies 
is countrymen till he is terrified himfelf. The 
patriotifm therefore may be juftly doubted of him, 
who profcffes to be difturbed by incredibilities 1 
who tells, that the laft peace was obtained by 
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rcqueft, who thinks his merit undcr-rj 
his influence declining, begins foon 
tural equality, the abfurdity of mat 
the original compaft, the found- 
and the majefty of the peopl* 
melancholy increafes, he teUs., 
of the advances of the prcror 
of arbitrary power; yet ' 
clamation is not to bencF ^^' 

his malice. vi.mgcr, 

Thefe, however. - J^-^ province 

ponents of governir ^ IhameJefs, that 

of difeafe; and f . 'Vu^% ^'^^ ^^Z 

exprcfs. But t' ; ^^^P^^^le for the maft 

of thofc who • ,^ ^f ^7;- , , ^ 

neither fu&e ** '^^ f"^' ^^^," ^^ ?^ ^tlanticf^^ 

but hope ♦ ''^^"^^ ^^ ^ 2 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

, . *^ world: 

only th "^ inhabitants, being French ^ were alway^ 
/ ;^ who are certainly more dangerous as cne^ 
d'fT ^ ^^^^ ^^ fubjefts : 

^ jhat though the province be wide, the people 
, jfi few, probably not fo many as may be found in 
^ of the larger Englijh counties : 

That perfecution is not more virtuous in a pro- 
teftant than a papifl j and that while we blame Lewir 
the Fourteenth, for his dragoons and his gailies, 
we ought, when power comes into our hands, to ufc 
it with greater equity : 

That when Canada with its inhabitants vm 
yielded, the free enjoyment of their religion was 
ftipulated; a condition, of which King fFilliam^ 
who was no propagator of popery, gave an exannple 
nearer home, at the furrender oi Limerick : 

That 
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bribing the Princefi of JVaJes, that the King if. 
grafping at arbitrary power, and that becaufe tfi|^| 
French in the new conquefts enjoy their own laws^^ 
there is a defign at court of abolifhing in England 
the trial by juries. 

Still lefs does the true Patriot circulate opinio 
which he knows to be falfe. No man, who lovi 
his country, fills the nation with clamorous com 
plain tSj that the proteftant religion is in danger, 
becaufe popery is eftahUped in the extenjive province 
cf Quebec, a falfehood fo open and fhamelefsi that 
it can need no confutation among thofc who know 
that of which it is almoft impoffible for the moft 
unenlightened zealot to be ignorant. 

That ^ebec is on the other fide of the Aihnticl 
at too great a dlftance to do much good or Harm 
the European world : 

That the inhabitants, being French ^ were always 
papifts, who are certainly more dangerous as ene- 
mies, than as fubjefts : 

That though the province be wide^ the people 
are few, probably not fo many as may be found in 
one of the larger EngUJh counties : 

That pcrfccution is not more virtuous in a pro^ 
teftant than a papift i and that while we blame Lewis 
the Fourteenth, for his dragoons and his gaflks, 
we ought, when power comes into our hands, to vk 
it with greater equity : 

That when Canada with its inhabi^tants was 
yielded, the free enjoyment of their religion wts 
ftipulated ; a condition, of which King William^ 
who was no propagator of popery, gave an example 
nearer home, at the furrender of Limericks 

That 
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That in an age^ where every mouth is open for 
Meriy of conjikmey it is equitable to ihew fome re- 
gard to the confcience of a papift, who may be 
fuppofcd, like other men, to think himfclf fafeft 
in his own religion; and that thofe at leafti who 
enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny it to our new 
fubjefts. 

If liberty of confcience be a natural right, we 
have no power to withhold it i if it be an indul- 
gence, it may be alio wed to papifts^ while it is not 
denied to other fects. 

A Patriot is necciTarily and invariably a lover of 
the people. But even this mark may fome times 
deceive us. 

The people is a very heterogeneous and confufcd 
mafs of the wealthy and the poor, the wife and the 
foolifti, the good and the bad. Before we confer 
on a man, who carefies the people, the title of 
Patriot, we muft examine to what part of the peo- 
ple he directs his notice. It is proverbially faid, 
that he who diffembles his own charaftcr, may be 
known by that of his companions. If the can- 
didate of Patriotifm endeavours to infufe right 
opinions into the higher ranks, and by their influ- 
ence to regulate the lower j if he con forts chiefly 
with the wife, the teiDperate, the regular, and the 
virtuous, his love of the people nnay be racional 
and honeft. But if his firfl or pjincipal application 
be CO the indigent, who are always inflammable ; 
CO the weak, who are naturally fulpicious j to the 
ignorant, who are eafily milled \ and to the pro- 
fligate, who have no hope but from mifchief and 
confufion i let his love of the people be no longer 
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boafted. No man can reafonably be thought a 
lover of his country, for roafting an ox, or burning 
a boot, or attending the meeting at Mile-End^ or 
regiftering his name in the Lumber Troop. He 
may, among the drunkards be a bmriy fellow^ and 
among fober handicraftfmen, a free-Jpohn geniU' 
man J but he muft have fome better diftinftion be- 
fore he is a Patriot. 

A Patriot is always ready to countenance the juft 
claims, and animate the reafonable hopes of the 
people J he reminds them frequently of their rights, 
and ftimulates them to refent encroachments, and 
to multiply fecurities, ^^ 

But all this may be done in appearance, without 
real patriotifm. He that railes falfe hopes to ferve 
a prefent purpofc, only makes a way for difappoint- 
ment and difcontenCi He who promifes to endea- 
vour, what he knows his endeavours unable to ef- • 
fe£t, means only to delude his followers by aa^ 
empty clamour of inefFedual zeal. fl 

A true Patriot is no lavifh promifer: he under- ^ 
takes not to ihorten parliaments 1 to repeal laws; 
or to change the mode of reprefentation, tranfmitted 
by our anceftors: he knows that futurity is not m 
his power, and tliat all times are not alike favour* 
able to change* 

Much lefs does he make a vague and indefinite 
promife of obeying the mandates of his conllituents* 
He knows the prejudices of fadtion, and the in^S 
conftancy of the multitude. He would firft inquire, 
how the opinion of his conftituents ftiall be taken. 
Popular inftruflions are commonly the work, not 
of the wife and fteady, but the violent and rafti 1 

meetings 
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meetings held for direfting reprcfcntatives are 
feldom attended but by the idle and the diflblute 1 
and he is not without fufpicion, that of his con- 
ftituencs, as of other nunnbera of men, the fmaller 
part may often be the wifer. 

He confiders hinfifelf as deputed to promote the 
publick good, and to preferve his cooftituentSj with 
the reft of his countrynnen, not only from being 
hurt by others, but fronn hurting themfelves. 

The common marks of Patriotifm having been 
examined, and fliewn to be fuch as artifice may 
counterfeit, or foUy mifapply, it cannot be im- 
proper to * confider, whether there are not fomc 
charaderiftical modes of fpeaking or aifting, which 
may prove a man to be not a Patriot. 

In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may be 
dlfcovered, and firmer pcrfuafion attained j for it is 
commonly eaficr to know what is wrong than what 
is right 5 CO find what we fliould avoid, than what 
we fliould purfue. 

As war is one of the heavieft of national evilsj a 
calamity in which every fpecies of mifery is in- 
volved ; as it fets the general fafety to hazard, 
fufpends commerce, and defolates die country; as 
it expofes great numbers to hardfhlps, dangers, 
captivity, and death i no man, who defires the 
publick profperity, will inflame general refentment 
by aggravating minute injuries, or enforcing dif- 
putable rights of little importance- 
It may therefore be fafely pronounced, that thofe 
men are no Patriots, who when the national honour 
was vindicated in the fight of Europe^ and the 
L J Spaniards 
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Spaniards having invaded what they call their own> 
had fhrunk to a difavowal of their attempt and a 
relaxation of their claim, would (till have in- 
ftigaced us to a war for a bleak and barren fpot in 
the Magellanick ocean^ of which no ufe could be. 
made unlefs it were a place of exile for the hy| 
crites of patriotifm. 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howlin| 
violence of patriotick rage, the nation was for a 
time exafperated to fuch madnefs^ that for a barren 
rock^ under a ftormy fky, we might have now 
been fighting and dying, had not our competitors 
been wifer than ourfelves ; and thofc who are now 
courting the favour of the people by noify pro- 
fefiions of publick fpirit, would, while they were 
counting the profits of their artifice, have enjoyed 
the patriotick pleafure of hearing fometimes, thac 
thou lands had been flaughcered in a battle, and 
fometimes that a navy had been difpeopled by" 
poifbned air and corrupted food. 

He that wifhes to fee his country robbed of it^ 
rights, cannot be a Patriot. ^| 

That man therefore is no Patriot, who juftlfies 
the ridiculous claims oi American ufurpation^ who 
endeavours to deprive the nation of its natural and , 
lawful authority over its own colonies; thofe colo(>^ 
nics^ which were fettled under Englijh proteftion; 
were conftituted by an EngHJh charter; and havej 
been defended by Englifh arms* ^ 

To foppofe, that by fending out a colony, the 
nation eftabliflied an independent power i that 
when, by indulgence and favour^ emigrants arc 
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become rich, they ihall not contribute to their own 
defence, but at their own pleafurej and that they 
ihall not be includedj like niillions of their fel- 
low- fubjcfts, in the general fyJtem of reprefeota- 
]dpn; involves fuch an accumulation of abfurdity, 
as nothing but the fliew of patriotifm could palliate. 

He that accepts proteftion, ftipulates obedience. 
We have always proteded the Amerkansi we may 
therefore fubjeft them to government. 

The lefs is included in the greater. That power 
which can take away life, may feize upon property^ 
The parliament may enaft for America a law of 
capital punifhment ; it may therefore eftablifli a 
mode and proportion of taxation. 

But there are fome who lament the ftate of the 
poor BollonianSj becaufe they cannot all be fup- 
pofed to have committed afts of rebellion, yet all 
are involved in the penalty impofed. This, they 
fay^ is to violate the firft rule of juftice, by con- 
demning the innocent to fuffer with the guilty. 

This deferves fome notice, as it feems di£tated 
by equity and humanity, however it may raife 
contempt, by the ignorance which it betrays of 
the ftate of man, and the fyftem of things. That 
the innocent ftiould be confounded with the guilty, 
is undoubtedly an evilj but it is an evil which no 
care or caution can prevent. National crimes re- 
quire national puniOiments, of which many mull 
neceffarily have their part, who have not incurred 
them by perfonal guilt. If rebels Ihould fortify a 
town, the cannon of lawful authority will endanger 
equally the harmlefs burghers and the criminal gar- 
rifon, 

L 4 In 
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In fome cafes, thofe fufFer moft who are Icaft in- 
tended to be hurt. If the French in the late war 
had taken an Englijh city^ and permitted the natives 
to keep their dwellings, how could it have been re- 
covered, but by the flaughter of our friends ? A 
bomb might as well deftroy an Englijhtnan as a 
Frenchman \ and by famine we know that the in- 
habitants would be the firft that (hould perilh. 

This infliftion of promifcuous evil may therefore 
be lamented, but cannot be blamed. The power 
of lawful government muft be maintained j and the 
miferies which rebellion produces, can be charged 
only on the rebels. 

That man like wife is not a Patriot, who denies 
his governors their due praife, and who conceals 
from the people the benefits which they receive* 
Thofe therefore can lay no claim to this illuftrious 
appellation, who impute want of publick fpirit to 
the late parliament; an affembly of men, whom> 
notwithftanding fome fluftuation of counfel, and 
fome weakncfs of agency, the nation muft always 
remember with gratitude, fince it is indebted to 
them for a very ample conceffion in the refignation 
of proteftions, and a wife and honeft attempt to 
improve the conftitution, in the new judicature in-p- 
ilituted for the trial of eleftions. 

The right of protedlion, which might be neccf.. 
fary when it was firft claimed, and was very con- 
fiftent with that liberality of immunities in which 
the feudal conftitution delighted, was by its nature 
liable to abufe,-and had in reality been fomctimes 
mifapplied, to the evafion of the law and the defeat 
of juftice. The evil was perhaps not adequate to 

the 
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the clamour ; nor is it very certain, that the pofliblc 
good of this privilege was not more than equal 
to the poffible evil. It is however plain, that 
whether they gave any thing or not to the Publick, 
they at leaft loft fomething from themfelves. They 
divefted their dignity of a very fplendid diftinftion, 
and fhewed that they were more willing than their 
predeceflbrs to ftand on a level with their fellow* 
fubje£ts. 

The new mode of trying eledions, if it be found 
efied:ual, will difFufe its confequences further than 
feems yet to be forefeen. It is, I believe, gene- 
rally confidered as advantageous only to thofe who 
claim feats in parliament; but, if to chufe repre- 
fentatives be one, of the moft valuable rights of 
Ef^lifibmen, every voter muft confider that law as 
adding to his happinefs, which makes his fufFrage 
efficacious; fince it was vain to chufe, while the 
elefiion could be controlled by any other power. « 

With what imperious contempt of ancient rights, 
and what audacioufnefs of arbitrary authority 
former parliaments have judged the difputcs about 
elediionsy it is not neceffary to relate. The claim 
of a candidate, and the right of cleftors are faid 
fcarcely to have been, even in appearance, referred 
to confcience; but to have been decided by party, 
by paffion, by prejudice, or by frolick. To have 
friends in the borough was of little ufe to him, 
who wanted friends in the houfe; a pretence was 
cafily found to evade a majority, and the feat was 
at laft his, that was chofen not by his eleftors, but 
his fellow-fenators. 

Thus 
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Thus the nation was infultcd with a mock clcc^ 
tion, and the parliament was filled with fpiirious 
reprcfentativcs ; one of the mod important claims^ 
that of right to fit in the fuprcmc council of the 
kingdom J was debated in jeft, and no man could 
be confident of fuccefs from the juftice of his caufc, 

A difputed eleftion is now tried with the fame 
fcrupuloufnefs and folemnityj as any other title, 
The candidate that has deferved well of his neigh- 
bourSj may now be certain of enjoying the effeft 
of their approbation ; and the elcflor, who has 
voted honeftly for known merit, may be certain th^ 
he has not voted in vain* 

Such was the parliament^ which fomc of thofe7 
who are now afpiring to fit in another, have taught 
the rabble to confider as an unlawful convention of 
men, worthlefs, venal, and proftitute, flaves of the 
court, and tyrants of the people. ^B 

That the next Houfe of Commons may a£l: upon^ 
the principles of the laft, with more conftancy and 
higher fpirit, muft be the with of all who wifh well 
to the Publick; and it is furely not too much to 
cxpeft, that the nation will recover from its de- 
lufionj and unite in a general abhorrence of thot^i 
whO| by deceiving the credulous with fiftitious miflJH 
chiefs, overbearing the weak by audacity of falfe- 
hood, by appealing to the judgment of ignorance, 
and flattering the vanity of meannefs, by flandering 
honefty and infulting dignity, have gathered round 
them whatever the kingdom can fupply of baict 
and grofs, and profligate i and raifed by merit to this 
had emimme^ arrogate to themfdves the name 
Patriots, 
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IN all the parts of hunnan knowledge, whether 
tennmating in fcience merely fpeculative^ or 
operating upon life private or civil, are admitted 
feme fundamental principles, or common axioms, 
which being generally received are litde doubted, 
and being little doubted have been rarely proved. 

Of thefe gratuitous and acknowledged truths it 
is often the fate to become lefs evident by endea- 
vours to explain them^ however neccflary fuch en- 
deavours may be made by the mifapprehenfions of 
abfurdity, or the fophiftries of intereft. It is dif- 
ficult to prove the principles of fcience, becaufc 
nodons cannot always be found more intelligible 

than 
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than thofe which are qucftioned. It is difficult to 
prove the principles of pradtice, becaufe they have 
for the moft part not been difcovered by inveftiga- 
tion, but obtruded by experience, and the dc- 
monftrator will find, after an operofe deduction, 
that he has been trying to make that fccn which can 
be only felt. 

Of this kind is the pofitlon, that the /upreme 
power of every community has the right of requiring 
from all its JubjeSls, fucb contributions are as necejfarj 
to the publick fafety or fublick projperity^ which was 
confidered by all mankind as comprifing the primary 
and eflential condition of all political fociety, tUl 
it became difputed by thofe zealots of anarchy, who 
have denied to the parliament of Britain the right 
of taxing the American Colonies. 

In favour of this exemption of the Americans 
from the authority of their lawful fovereign, and 
the dominion of their mother- country, very loud 
clamours have been raifed, and many wild aflertions 
advanced, which by fuch as borrow their opinions 
from the reigning faftiion have been admitted as 
arguments; and what is ftrange, though their 
tendency is to leffen Englijh honour, and Englijb 
power, have been heard by Englijhmen with a wifli 
to find them true. Paffion has in its firft violence 
controlled intereft, as the eddy for a while runs 
againft the ftream. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak j yet there 

are prejudices fo near to laudable, that they have 

been often praifed, and are always pardoned. To 

•love their country has been confidered as virtue in 

• men, whoft love could not be otherwife than blind, 

becaufe 
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bccaufe their preference was made without a com- 
parifon j but it has never been my fortune to find, 
either in ancient or modern writers, any honour- 
able mention of thofe, who have with equal blind- 
ncfs hated their country. 

Thefe antipatriotick prejudices are the abortions 
of folly impregnated by faftion, which being pro- 
duced againft the Handing order of nature, have 
not ftrength fufEcient for long life. They are born 
only to fcream and perilh, and leave thofe to con- 
tempt or deteftation, whofe kindnefs was employed 
to nurfe them into mifchief. 

To perplex the opinion of the Publick many ar- 
tifices have been ufed, which, as ufually happens 
when falfehood is to be maintained by fraud, lofc 
their force by counterading one another. 

The nation is fometimes to be mollified by a 
tender tale of men, who fled from tyranny to rocks 
and defcrts, and is perfuaded to lofe all claims of 
juftice, and all fenfe of dignity, in compaffion for a 
harmlcfs people, who having worked hard for bread 
in a wild country, and obtained by the flow pro- 
greffion of manual indufliry the accommodations of 
life, are now invaded by unprecedented oppreflion, 
and plundered of their properties by the harpies of 
taxation. 

We are told how their indufl:ry is obftrudted by 
unnatural refl:raints, and their trade confined by 
rigorous prohibitions; how they are forbidden to 
enjoy the produdls of their own foil, to manufafturc 
the materials which nature fpreads before them, or 
to carry their own goods to the neareft market : 
and furely the generofity of Englijh virtue will never 

heap 
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heap new weight upon thofc that arc already over* 
laden J will never delight in that dominion, which 
cannot be exercifed but by cruelty and outrage. 

But while we are melting in filent forrowj and it 
the tranfports of delirious pity dropping both the 
fword and balance from our hands^ another friend 
of tht Americans think it better to a%\aken another 
paflion, and tries to alarm our intcreft, or excite 
our veneration J by accounts of their greatnefs and 
their opulence, of the fertility of their land, and 
the fplendour of their towns. We then begin to 
confider the qucftion with more evennefs of mindj 
are ready to conclude that thofe reftriftions arc not 
very opprefiive which have been found confiftent 
with this fpcedy growth of profperity, and begin to 
think it reafonablc that they, who thus fiourifti 
under the protection of our government, ftiould 
contribute fomething towards its expence* ^H 

But we are foon told that the JmericanSt howev^^ 
wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they arc the dt- 
fcendancs of men who left all for liberty, and that 
they have conftantly prcfervcd the principles and 
ftubbornnefs of their progenitors ; that they are too 
obftinate for perfuafion, and too powerful for con- 
ftraint; that they will laugh at argument, and de- 
feat violence ; that the continent of North Jmerim 
contains three millions, not of men merely, but of 
Whigs, of Whigs fierce for liberty, and difdainful 
of dominion % that they multiply with the fecundicjr 
of their own rattle* fnakes, fo that every quarter of a 
century doubles their numbers. 

Men accuftomed to think themfelvcs mafters do 
not love to be threatened* This talk is, I hope, 

com- 
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commonly thrown away, or raifes paflions different 
from thofc which it was intended to excite* In- 

Iftead of terrifying the Englijh hearer to tame acqui- 
cfcence, it difpofes him to haften the experiment of 
bending obftinacy before it is become yec more ob- 
durate, and convinces him that it is neceffary to at- 
\ tack a nation thus prollfick while we may yet hope 
to prevail. When he is told through what extent 
of territory we muft travel to fubdue them, he re- 
collcfts how far, a few years ago, we travelled in 
their defence. When it is urged that they will 
k flioot up like the hydra, he naturally confiders 
I how the hydra was deftroyed* 

B Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption of 
his profits. A commercial people, however mag- 
nanimous, flirinks at the thought of declining traf- 
Ifick, and an unfavourable balance. The cffeft of 
this terrour has been tried. We have been ftunned 
with the importance of our American commerce, 
and heard of merchants with warehoufes that arc 
never to be emptied, and of manufafturers ftarving 
for want of work, 

I That our commerce with America is profitable, 
however lefs than oftentatious or deceitful elVimatcs 
have made it, and that it is our interefl: to prefer ve 
it, has never been denied j but furely it will moft 
eiFeftually be preferved^ by being kept always in 
our own power- ConcelBons may promote it for a 
moment, but fuperiority only can en fore its con- 
tinuance. There will always be a part, and always 
I a very large part of every community that have no 
care but for themfelves, and whofe care for thcni- 
I felvcs reaches little farther than impatience of im- 
I 7 mediate 
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mediate pa'm, and eagerncfs far the neareft good* 
The blind are faid to feel with peculiar nicety. 
They who !ook but little into futurity, have per- 
haps the quickeft Icnfation of the prefent* A 
merchant's defire is not of glory, but of gain i not 
of publick wealth, but of private emolument; he is 
therefore rarely to be confuked about war and 
peace, or any defigns of wide enent and diftant 
confequence. 

Yet thisj like other general charaders, will 
fometimes fail. The traders of Birmingham have 
refcued themfelves from all imputation of narrow 
felfithnefs by a manly recommendation to parlia- 
ment of the rights and dignity of their native 
country* 

To thefe men I do not intend to afcrlbe an ab- 
furd and cnthufiaftick contempt of intereft, but to 
give them the rational and juft praife of diftinguifli- 
ing real from feeming good, of being able to fcp 
through the cloud of interpofing difficulties, to thf 
lafting and folid happincfs of viflory and fcttle- 
ment* 

Left all thefe topicks of perfuafion fhould fail, 
the great aftor of patriotifm has tried another, ia 
which tcrrour and pity are happily combined, not 
without a proper fuperaddition of that admiratioa 
which latter ages have brought into the drami. 
The heroes of Bojim he tells us, if the ftamp a4 
had not been repealed, would have left their tow% 
their port, and their trade, have reOgned the 
fplendour of opulence, and quitted the delights of 
neighbourhood, to difpcrfe themfelves over the 
country, where they would till the ground, and 
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filh in the rivers, and range the mountains^ and be 

FREE. 

Thefc furdy arc brave words. If the mere found 
of freedom can operate thus powerfully, let no man 
hereafter doubt the ftory of the Pied Piper, The 
removal of the people of Bofton inio the aunir}\ feems 
even to the Congrefs not only difficult in its exe€U^ 
iiony but important in its con/equenees. The difficulty 
of execution is beft known to the Bojlmians them- 
felves I the confequence, alas ! will only be, that 
they will leave good houfes to wifer men. 

Yet before they quit the comforts of a warm 
home for the founding fomething which they think 
better^ he cannot be thought their enemy who ad- 
vifes them to confider welt whether they Ihall find 
it* By turning filhermcn or hunters, woodmen or 
fiiepherds, they may become wildj but it is not (a 
eafy to conceive them free ; for who can be more a 
flave than he that is driven by force from the com- 
forts of life, is compelled to leave his houfe to a 
cafual comer, and whatever he does, or wherever 
he wanders J finds every moment fome new tefti- 
mony of his own fubjedion I If choice of evil be 
freedom, the felon in the gallics has his option of 
labour or of ftripes. The Bofionian may quit his 
houle to ftarve in the fields ; his dog may refufe to 
fet, and fmart under the lafh, and they -may then 
congratulate each other upon the fmiles of liberty, 
frafu/e of hlijs^ and pregnant ^ith delight. 

To treat fuch defigns as ferious, would be tp 
think too contempt uoufly of Bojlmiian underftand- 
ings* The artifice indeed is not new : the bkifterer 
who threatened in vain to deftroy his opponent. 
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has fornetimes obtained his end, by making it be- 
lieved that he would hang himfelf. 

But terrours and pity are not the only means by 
which the taxation of the Americans is oppofed* 
There are thofe who profefs to ufe them only as 
auxiliaries to reafon and juftice, who tell us, that 
to tax the Colonies is ufurpation and oppreflion, an 
invafion of natural and legal rights, and a violation 
of thofe principles which fupport the conftitution of 
Englijb government. 

This queftion is of great importance. That the 
Americans are able to bear taxation is indubitable; 
that their refufal may be over- ruled is highly pro- 
bable : but power is no fufficient evidence of truth. 
Let us examine our own claim, and the objections 
of the recufants, with caution proportioned to the 
event of the dccifion, which muft convift one part 
of robbery, or the other of rebellion. 

A tax is a payment exafted by authority from 
part of the community for the benefit of the whole. 
From whom, and in what proportion fuch payment 
Ihall be required, and to what ufes it Ihall be ap- 
plied, thofe only are to judge to whom government 
is intruded. In the Britijh dominion taxes are ap- 
portioned, levied, and appropriated by the ftatcs 
laflembled in parliament. 

Of every empire all the fubordinate communities 
are liable to taxation, becaufe they all fhare the 
benefits of government, and therefore ought all to 
furnifh their proportion of the expence. 

This the Americans have never openly denied. 
That it is their duty to pay the coft of their, own 
fafety they feem to admit s nor do they refufe their 

contri- 
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contribution to the exigencies, whatever they may 
be, of the Britijb empire ; but they make this parti- 
cipation of the publick burden a duty of very un- 
certain extent, and impcrfedt obligation, a duty 
temporary, occafional, and eleftivc, of which they 
referve to themfelves the right of fettling the degree, 
the time, and the duration, of judging when it may 
be required, and when it has been performed. 

They allow to the fupreme power nothing more 
than the liberty of notifying to them its demands or 
its neceflSties. Of this notification they profefs to 
think for themfelves, how far it Ihall influence their 
ccfunfels, and of the neceflities alleged, how far 
they ihall endeavour to relieve them. They aflume 
the exclufive power of fettling not only the mode, 
but the quantity of this payment. They are ready 
to co-operate with all the other dominions of the 
king; but they will co-operate by no means which 
they do not like, and at no greater charge than they 
arc willing to bear. 

This claim, wild as it may feem, this claim, 
which fuppofes dominion ^ithout authority, and 
fubjefts without fubordination, has found among 
the libertines of policy many clamorous and 
hardy vindicators. The laws of nature, the rights 
of humanity, the faith of charters, the danger of 
liberty, the encroachments of ufurpation, have been 
thundered in our ears, fometimes by interefted fac^- 
6on, and fometimes by honed ftupidity. 

It is faid by Font^nelle^ that if twenty philofb^ 

fliers (hall refolutely deny that the prefence of th^ 

fun makes the day, he will not defpair but whole 

pations may adopt the opinion. So many political 
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dogmatifts have denied to the mother-country the 
power of taxing the Colonies, and have enforced 
their denial with fo much violence of outcry, that 
their feA is akeady very numerous, and die piridkdt 
voice fufpends its decifion. 

In moral and political queftions the contcft be- 
tween intereft and juftice has been often odious and 
often fierce, but perhaps it never happened before, 
that juftice found much oppofition with intereft <m 
her fide. 

For the fatisfadion of this inquiry, it is neceflary 
to confider how a Colony is conftituted, what are 
the terms of migration as di&ated by nature, or fet- 
ded by compaft, and what focial or political rights 
the man lofes, or acquires, that leaves his country 
to eftabliih himfelf in a diftant plantation. 

Of two modes of migration the hiftory of man- 
kind informs us, and fo far as I can yet difcover^ of 
two only. 

In countries where life was yet unadjufted, and 
policy unformed, it fometimes happened that by the 
diffentions of heads of families, by the ambition of 
daring adventurers, by fome accidental preffure of 
diftrefs, or by the mere difcontent of idlenefs, one 
part of the community broke off from the reft, and 
numbers, greater or fmaller, forfook their habita- 
tions, put themfelvcs under the command of Ibmc 
favourite of fortune, and with or without the con- 
fent of their countrymen or governors, went out 
to fee what better regions they could occupy, and 
in what place, by conqucft or by treaty, they could 
gain a habitation, 

Son$ 
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Sons of cncerprile like thefe, who committed to 
their own fwords their hopes and their lives, when 
they left their country, became another nation, with 
defigns, and profpefts, and intercfts, of their own- 
Thcy looked back no more to their former homei 
they expefted no help from thofe whom they had 
left behind ; if they conquered, they conquered for 
themfelves 1 if they were deftroyed, they were not 
by any other power either lamented or revenged. 

Of this kind feem to have been ail the migrations 
of the early world, whether hiflorical or fabulous, 
and of this kind were the eruptions of thofe nations 
which from the North invaded the Roman empire^ 
and filled Europe with new fovereigntics. 

But when by the gradual admiffion of wifer laws 
and gentler manners, fociety became more com- 
pared and better regulated, it was found that the 
power of every people confifted in union, produced 
by one common intereft, and operating in joint 
efforts and confident counfcls. 

From this time indfcpendcnce perceptibly wafted 
away* No part of the nation was permitted to aft 
for itfelf All now had the fame enemies and the 
fame friends i the government proteited individuals^ 
and individuals were required to refer their dc- 
ligns to the profperity of the government. 

By this principle it is, that ftates are formed and 
confolidated. Every man is taught to confider his 
own happinefs as combined with the publick pro- 
fperity, and to think himfelf great and powerful, 
in proportion to the greatnefs and power of his go^ 
vernors. 
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Had the Wcftcrn continent been difcovered be- 
tween the fourth and tenth century, when all the 
northern world was in motion ; and had navigation 
been at that tinr^e fufficiently advanced to make fo 
long a paflage eafily prafticable, there is little rea- 
fon for doubting but the intumefcence of nation^ 
would have found its vent, like all other expanfivc 
violence^ where there was leaft refiftance j and that 
Huns and VandalSy inftead of fighting their way to 
the fouth of Europe^ would have gone by thoufands 
and by myriads under their feveral chiefs to take 
pofleffion of regions fmiling with plcafure and 
waving with fertility, from which the naked inha- 
bitants were unable to repel them. 

Every expedition would in thofe days of laxity 
have produced a diftindt and independent ftate. 
The Scandinavian heroes might have divided the 
country among them, and have fpread the feudal 
fubdivifion of regality from Hudjon's Bay to the 
Pacifick Ocean. 

But Columbus carrje five or fix hundred years too 
late for the candidates of fovereignty. When he 
formed his projed of difcovery, the fluftuations of 
military turbulence had fubfided, and Europe began 
to regain a fettled form, by eftablifhed government 
and regular fubordination. No man could any 
longer ereft himfelf into a chieftain, and lead out 
his fellow- fubjeds by his own authority to plunder 
or to war. He that committed any aft of hoftility 
by land or fea, without the commifllon of fome 
acknowledged fovereign, was confidered by all 
mankind as a robber or pirate, names which were 

now 
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n<>w of little credit, and of which therefore no man 
wa$ ambitious. 

Columbus in a remoter time would have found his 
way to fome difcontented Lord, or fome younger 
brother of a petty fovcreign, who would have taken 
fire at his propofal, and have quickly kindled with 
equal heat a troop of followers ; they would have 
built ihips, or have feized them, and have wandered 
with him at all adventures as far as they could keep 
hope in their company. But the age being now 
p!aft of vagrant excurfion and fortuitous hoftility, he 
was under the neceffity of travelling from court to 
court, fcofned and repulfed as a wild projeftor, an 
idle promifer of kingdoms in the clouds : nor has 
any part of the world yet had rcafon to rejcMce that 
he found at laft reception and employment. 

In the fame year, in a year hitherto difaftrous to 
mankind, by the Portuguefe was difcovered the 
paiTage of the Indies^ and by the Spaniards the coaft 
oi America. The nations of Europe were fired with 
boundlefs expeftations, and the difcoverers purfuing 
their enterprife, made conquefts in both hemifpheres 
of wide extent. But the adventurers were contented 
with plunder % though they took gold and filver to 
themielves, they feized iflands and kingdoms in the 
name of their fovereigns. When a new region was 
gained, a governor was appointed by that power 
which had given the commiffion to the c(5nqueror 5 
nor have I met with any European but Stukeley of 
London^ that formed a defign of exalting himfclf 
ifi the newly found countries to independent do^ 
minion. 
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To fecurc a conqueft, it was always ncceflary to 
plant a colony, and territories thus occupied and 
fettled were rightly confidercd as mere extenfions or 
proceflfcs of empire ; as ramifications which, by the 
circulation of one publick intereft, communicated 
with the original fource of dominion, and which 
were kept fiourifhing and fpreading by the radical 
vigour of the Mother-country. 

The Colonies of England differ no otherwife from 
thofe of other nations, than as the Englijh conftitu* 
tion differs from theirs. All governnncnt is ulti- 
mately and eflTehtially abfolute, but fubordinate 
focieties may have more immunities, or individuab^ 
greater liberty, as the operations of government arc 
differently condufted. An Englijhman in the com- 
mon courfe of life and aftion feels no rcftraint. An 
Englijb Colony has very liberal powers of regulating 
its own manners and adjufting its own affairs. But 
an Englijh individual may by the fupreme authority 
be deprived of liberty, and a Colony divefted of its 
powers, for reafons of which that authority is the 
only judge. 

In fovereignty there are no gradations. There 
may be limited royalty, there may be limited con- 
fulfliipj but there can be no limited government. 
There mufl in every fociety be fome power or other 
from which there is no appeal, which admits no re- 
ftriftions, which pervades the whole mafs of the 
community, regulates and adjufts all fubordination, 
enafts laws or repeals them, eredls or annuls judica- 
tures, extends or contrafts privileges, exempt itfelf 
from qucftion or control, and bounded only by phy^ 
fical neccffity. 

By 
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By this power> wherever it fubCftsj all legiflation 
and jurifJidion is animated and maintained. From 
this all legal rights are emanations, which, whether 
equitably or not, may be legally recalled. It is not 
infallible, for it may do wrong j but it is irrefiftible, 
for it can be rcfiited only by rebel Hon, by an aift 
which makes it queftionable what fliall be thenccfor* 
ward the fupreme power. 

An EngUJh Colony is a nuQibcr of perfons, to 
whom the King grants a charter permitting them to 
fettle in fome diftant country^ and enabling them to 
confticute a corporation) enjoying fuch powers as 
the charter grants, to be adminiftered in luch forms 
as the charter prefcribes. As a corporation they 
make laws for themfelves, but as a corporation fub- 
fifting by a grant from higher authority, to the con- 
trol of that authority they continue fubjcd:* 

As men are placed at a greater diftance from the 
fupreme council of the kingdom, they muft be in- 
trufted with ampler liberty of regulating their con- 
duit by their own wiidom. As they are more 
fecluded from eafy recourfe to national judicature, 
they muft be more extenfivcly commiflioncd to pa fs 
judgment on each other. 

For this reafon our more important and opulent 
Colonies fee the appearance and feel the efFe6t of a 
regular legiflature, which in Ibme places has aded 
fo long with unqueftioncd authority, that it has 
forgotten whence that authority was originally dc- 
fivcd. 

To their charters the Colonies owe, like other 
corporations, their political exiftence* The folcm- 
nitic^ of legination, the adminiftratkn of juftice, 

the 
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the fccuricy of property, are all beftowed upon 
them by the royal grant. Without their charter 
there would be no power among them, by which 
any law could be made, or duties enjoined, any 
debt recovered, or criminal puniflied. 

A charter is a grant of certain powers or privir 
leges given to a part of the community for the ad* 
vantage of the whole, and is therefore liable by its 
nature to change or to revocation. Every a£t of 
government aims at publick good. A charter, 
which experience has (hewn to be detrimental to 
the nation, is to be repealed; becaufe general pro^ 
fperity muft always be preferred to particular in- 
tereft. If a charter be ufed to evil purpofes, it is 
forfeited, as the weapon is taken away which is inju- 
riouQy employed. 

The charter therefore by which provincial go- 
vernments are conftituted, may be always legally, 
and where it is either inconvenient in its nature, or 
mifapplied in its ufe, may be equitably repealed; 
by fuch repeal the whole fabrick of fubordination is 
immediately dellroyed, and the conftitution funjc at 
once into a chaos : the focicty is diflblved into a 
tumult of individuals, without authority to com- 
mand, or obligation to obey; without any puniih- 
ment of wrongs but by perfonal rcfentment, or 
any protcftion of right but by the hand of the 
poirellor. 

A Colony is to the Mother-country as a member 
to the body, deriving its avflion and its ftrength from 
the general principle of vitality ; receiving from 
the body» and communicating to it, all the benefits 
tod eviU of health and difeale i liable in dangerous 

maladies 
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itiahidies to (harp applications^ of which the bodjr 
however mud partake the pain; and expofcd^ if in- 
curably tainted, to amputation, by which the body 
likewife will be mutilated. 

The Mother- country always confiders the Colo* 
nies thus connefted, as parts of itfclf j the profperity 
or unhappinefs of either is the profperity or unhap^ 
pinefs of both; not perhaps of both in the fame 
degree, for the body may fubfift, though Icfs com- 
modiouflf, without a limb, but the limb muft pehlh 
if it be parted from the body. 

Our Colonies therefore, however diftant, have 
been hitherto treated as conftituent parts of the 
Britijb empire. The inhabitants incorporated by 
Englijb chirrers, are entitled to all the rights of 
Englfjbm^. They arc governed by Englijh l^ws, 
entitled to Eril'.fj dignities, regulated by Englijh 
coun(cls, and protected by Englifo arms ; ano it 
feems to fcliow by confcquence no: caiily avoided, 
that thcT ire i:.'zitzz to Eng'.ijh govtrGiccnt, and 
chargcaaic bv EKf:jh uxcilofi. 

To him that conixicrs the nature, t;;e original, 
die progrefi; zzi the ccri;l:rur:<^n of v^ Coior.ici, 
who icaie:sriv:rs zikkz ibs nnt diiovtreri :.id co.Ti* 
miflkxu from vhe crcrwn, ir^iz the flrit x-u*t.'i o^e 10 
a chanrr iLtir civii rimis ar-i t^t^'^t :fJLX,'Ju:zcr, 
and rirsc a"? perfcr.ii irr-muMiti-ei a»v: itgal itc^i" 
tics, br »-2Ljci lilt :'-,i:d«iC3 of cit f-;vei h« i»t£a 
ftom crac r:> iIt^c in^ifif o^ed, £,avc i>tti ex2:adtc 10 
the Cctti-^ T!; 1: *!«. &:: x dt-^itd I'-i lit pfcT^J*- 

and /5 rn^ j^'^at :c z.. zzi-'t: ^^zji^n^ir^ SJid z»ii 
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ing upon them any tax or impoll, whether 
or interna]^ upon the produft of land^ or tl* 
faftures of induflry, in the exigencies of w 
the time of profound peace^ for the defence 
nVrt, for the furpoje of raijing a revenue^ o 
other end beneficial to the empire. 

There are fome, and thofe not inconHdi 
number, nor contemptible for knowled] 
except the power of taxation from the ge 
minion of parliament, and hold, that wha 
grees of obedience may be exacted, or wha 
thority may be exercifed in other a£ts of 
ment, there is ftill reverence to be paid t 
and that legiflation paflcs its limits when 
the purfc. 

Of this exception, which by a head not 
pregnated with politicks is not eafily comp 
it is alleged as an unanfwerable reafon* 
Colonies fend no rcprefcntatives to the 
Commons^ 

It is, fay the American advocates, 
diftinftion of a freeman, and the legal 
an Englipman^ that he is able to call hij 
his own, that he can fit fccurc in the 
inheritance or acquifition, that his houj 
by the law, and that nothing can be ta| 
but by his own confcnt. This coniei 
every man by his reprefentative in par] 
Americans unreprcfented cannot con\ 
taxations^ as a corporationi and the 
fent as individuals. 

Of this argument, it has been 
^in one, that its force extends e< 
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and hclplcfs fpeftators of the commonweal, wbolfy 
unconcerned in the government of tbemfelves. 

Of eleftors the hap is but little better. They 
are often far from unanimity in their choice, and 
where the numbers approach to equality, alrtloft 
half muft be governed not only without, but againft 
their choice. 

How any man can have confented to inftitutions 
eftabliflied in diftant ages, it will be difficult to ex- 
plain. In the moft favourite refidence of liberty, 
the confent of individuals is merely paffive, a tacit 
admiffion in every community of the terms which 
that community grants and requires.' As all arc 
born the fubjefts of fomc ftate or other, we may. be 
faid to have been all born confenting to fome fyftem 
of government. Other confent than this, the con- 
dition of civil life does not allow. It is the un- 
meaning clamour of the pedants of policy, the de- 
firious dream of republican fanaticifm. 

But hear, ye fons and daughters of liberty, the 
founds which the winds are wafting from the 
Weftern Continent. The Americans are telling one 
another, what, if we may judge from their rioify 
triumph, they have but lately difcovered, and what 
yet is a very important truth j *That they are entitled 
to lifey liberty y and property y and that they have never 
iededto any fovereign power whatever a right to dijpcje 
of either without their conjent. 

While this refolution Hands alone, the Americans 
are free from Angularity of opinion; their wifhas 
not yet betrayed them to herefy. While they fpeak 
as the naked fons of nature, they claim but what is 
claimed by other men, and have withheld nothing 

but 
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but what all withhold. They are here upon firm 
ground, behind entrenchments which never can be 
forced. 

Humanity is very uniform. The Americans have 
this refemblance to EuropeanSj that they do not 
always know when they are well. They foon quit 
the fortrefs that could neither have been mined by 
fophiftry, nor battered by declamation. Their next 
refolution declares, that their ancejiorsy who firjl fet- 
tled the Colonies y were^ at the time of their emigration 
from the Mother -country, entitled to all the rights ^ 
liberties, and immunities of free and natural- born fub^ 
jeSs within the realm of England. 

This likewife is true ; but when this is granted, 
their boaft of original rights is at an end; they. are 
DO longer in a ftate of nature. Thefe lords of 
themfelves, thefe kings of me, thefe demigods of 
independence, fink down to Colonifts, governed by 
a charter. If their anceftors were fubjedls^ they 
acknowledged a fovereign : if they had a right to 
Englifh privileges, they were accountable to. Englijh 
laws, and what muft grieve the lover of liberty to 
difcovcr, had ceded to the king and parliament, 
whether the right or not, at lead the power of 
difpofing, without their confent, of their lives, liber^ 
ties, and properties. It therefore is required of them 
. to prove, that the parliament ever ceded to them a 
difpcnfation from that obedience, which they owe 
as natural-born fubjefts, or any degree of independ- 
ence or, immunity not enjoyed by other Englijhmen^ 

They fay. That by fuch emigration they by no 
means forfeited, furrendered, or loft any of thofe 
rights 5 but that they were, and their defcenddnts now 

are. 
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arCf entitled to the exercije and enjoyment of all Juch of 
tbem as their local and other circumftances enable them 
to exercije and enjoy. 

That they who form a fettlcnticnt by a lawful 
charter having committed no crime forfeit no privi- 
leges, will be readily confefled; but what they do 
not forfeit by any judicial fentence, they may lofc 
by natural cffcfts. As man can be but in one place 
at once, he cannot have the advantages of multiplied 
rcfidence. He that will enjoy the brightncfs of 
funftiine, muft quit the coolnefs of the fhadc. He 
who goes voluntarily to America^ cannot complain 
of lofing what he leaves in Europe. He perhapi 
had a right to vote for a knight or burgefsj by 
croffing the Jtlantick he has not nullified his right ; 
but he has made its exertion no longer poffible*; 
By his own choice he has left a country where he 
had a vote and little property, for another, where 
he has great property, but no vote. But as this 
preference was deliberate and unconftrained, he is 
ft ill concerned in the government of himfelf\ he has 
reduced himfelf from a voter to one of the innume- 
rable multitude that have no vote. He has truly 
ceded his right, but he ftill is governed by his own 
confent; becaufe he has confcnted to throw his 
atom of intereft into the general mafs of the coni* 
munity. Of the confequences of his own ad he has 
no caufe to complain; he has chofen, or intended 
to chufe, the greater good; he is reprefented, as 
himfelf defired, in the general reprefentation. 

• Of this reafoning* I owe part to a ccnvcrfation with Sir 
John Hawkins. 

But 
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But the privileges of an American fcorn the limits 
of place ; they are part of himfelf, and cannot be 
loft by departure from his country \ they float in the 
air, or glide under the ocean. 

Doris amara fuam non inter mifceat undam, 

A planter, wherever he fettles, is not only a free- 
man, but a legiflator, uii imperator. Hi Roma. As 
the Englifli Colonifts are not reprejented in the Britifh 
parliament^ they are entitled to a free and exclujive 
power of legiflation in their fever al legiflaturesy in all 
cafes of taxation and internal polity ^ fubjeSl only to the 
negative of the fovereign^ in fucb manner as has been 
heretofore ufed and accujiomed. We cheerfully conjent 
to thi operation of fuch aSis of the Britifti parliament 
as are bona fide reflrained to the regulation of our ex^ 
temal commerce — excluding every idea of taxation j in- 
ternal or external y for raijing a revenue on the fubje£ls 
fl/"Anp»erica without their confent. 

Their reafon for this claim is, That the foundation 
of Englifli liberty^ and of all government^ is a right 
in the people to participate in their legiflative council. 

They inherit, they fay, from their ancefiorSy the 
right which their ancejiors fojfejfed^ of enjoying all the 
privileges ^ Englifhmen. That they inherit the 
right of their anceftors is allowed ; but they can in- 
herit no more. Their anceftors left a country where 
the reprefentatives of the people were c!e6led by 
men particularly qualified, and where thofe who 
wanted qualifications, or who did not ufe them,. 
were bound by the decifions of men, whom they. 
}iad not deputed. 

YouWm. N The 
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The Colonifts are the defcendancs of ipen, who 
eidier had no vote in elc£tions^ or who voluntarily 
refigned them for fomething^ in their opinion^ of 
more eftimation; they have therefore exaiEUy what 
their anceftors left them, not a vote in making laws, 
or in conftituting legiflators, but the happinefs 
of being proteded by law, and the duty of pbey- 
ing it. 

What their anceftors did not carry with them, 
neither they nor their defcendants have fince ac- 
quired. They have not, by abandoning their part 
in one legiflature, obtained the power of conftitut* 
ing another, exclufive and independent, any more 
than the multitudes, who are now debarred from, 
voting, have a right to eredt a feparate parliament 
for themfelves. 

Men are wrong for want of fenfe, but they are 
wrong by halves for want of fpirit. Since the Ami'^ 
ricans have difcovered that they can make a parlia- 
ment, whence comes it that they do not think them- 
felves equally empowered to make a king ? If they 
are fubjedts, whofe government is conftitutecj by a 
charter, they can form no body of independent le- 
giflature. If their rights are inherent and unde- 
rived, they may by their own fuffragcs encircle with, 
a diadem the brows of Mr. Cujhing. 

It is farther declared by the Congrefs of ThiladeU 
phiuy Tbaf bis Majejly's Colonies are entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities granted and confirmed to them 
by royal charters y or Jecured to them by tbeirjeveral 
codes of provincial laws. 

The firft claufe of this refblution is eafily under- 
ftood^ and will be readily admitted. To all the 

privileges 
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privileges which a charter can convey, they are by a 
royal charter evidently entitled. The fecond claufc 
is of greater difficulty j for how can a provincial law 
fccure privileges or i mm unities to a province ? Pro- 
vincial laws may grant to certain individuals of the 
province the enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity 
from onerous offices ; they may operate upon the 
people to whom they relate; but no province can 
confer provincial privileges on itfelt They may 
have a right to all which the king has given them ; 
but it is a conceit of the other hemifpherej that men 
have a right to all which they have givoi to them- 
felves. 

A corporation is confidered in law as an indi- 
vidual, and can no more extend its own immuni- 
ties, than a man can by his own choice aflumc 
dignities or titles. 

The legidature of a Colony^ let not the comparifbn 
be too much difdained, is only the vcftry of a larger 
parilh, which may lay a cefs on the inhabitants, 
and enforce the payment ; but can extend no in- 
fluence beyond its own diftrifl, muft modify its 
particular regulations by the general law, and what^ 
ever may be its internal expences, is ftiU liable 
to taxes laid by fuperior authority. 

The charters given to different provinces are dif- 
ferent, and no general right can be ex t rafted from 
thenn* The charter of Pennjyhania^ where this 
Congrefs of anarchy has been impudently held* 
contains a claufe admitting in exprefs terms taxa- 
tion by the parliament. If in the other charters no 
fuch referve is made, it muft have been omitted as 
not neceflaryj becaufe it is implied in the nature oC 
N 2 fubordinatc 
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fubordinate government. They who arc fubjcft to 
laws, are liable to taxes. If any fuch immunity had 
been granted, it is ftill revocable by the legiflature, 
and ought to be revoked, as contrary to the pub- 
lick good, which is in every charter ultimately in- 
tended. 

Suppofe it true, that any fuch exemption is con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, it can be pleaded 
only by the Marylanders. It is of no ufe for any 
other province ; and with regard even to them, muft 
have been confidered as one of the grants in which 
the king has been deceived, and annulled as mif- 
chievous to the Publick, by facrificing to one little 
fettlement the general intereft of the empire j as in* 
fringing the fyftem of dominion, and violating the 
compaft of government. But Dr. Tucker has fhewn 
that even this charter promifes no exemption from 
parliamentary taxes. 

In the controverfy agitated about the beginning 
of this century, whether the Englijh laws could bind 
Ireland^ Davenant, who defended againft Molyneux 
the claims of England, confidered it as neceffary to 
prove nothing more, than that the prefent Irtjh muft 
be deemed a Colony. 

The neceffary connexion of reprefentatives with 
taxes, feems to have funk deep into many of thole 
minds, that admit founds without their meaning. 

Our nation is reprefented in parliament by an 
affembly as numerous as can well confift with order 
and difpatch, chofen by perfons fo differently quali* 
fied in different places, that the mode of choice 
feems to be, for the moft part, formed by chance^ 
and fettled by cuftom. Of individuals far the 

greater 
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'greater part have no vote, and of the voters few 
have any pcrfonal knowledge of him to whom they 
intruft their liberty and fortune. 

Yet this reprefentation has the whole efFeft ex- 
pefted or defired -, that of fpreading fo wide the care 
of general intereft, and the participation of publick 
Counfels, that the advantage or corruption of par- 
ticular men can feldom operate with much injury to 
the Publick. 

For this reafon many populous and opulent towns 
neither enjoy nor defire particular reprefentatives ; 
they are included in the general fcheme of publick 
ad minift ration, and cannot fuffer but with the reft of 
the empire. 

It is urged that the Jmericans have not the fame 
fecurity, and that a Britijh legiflator may wanton 
with their property; yet if it be true, that their 
wealth is our wealth, and that their ruin will be our 
ruin, the parliament has the fame intereft in attend- 
ing to them, as to any other part of the natioo. 
The reafon why we place any confidence in our re- 
prefentatives is, that they muft fhare in the good or 
evil which their counfels fhall produce. Their 
fliarc is indeed commonly confequential and re- 
mote J but it is not often poffible that any imme- 
diate advantage can be extended to fuch numbers as 
may prevail againft it. We are therefore as fecure 
againft intentional depravations of government as 
human wifdom can make us, and upon this fecurity 
the Americans may venture to repofe. 

It is faid by the Old Member who has written an 
Appeal againft the tax, that as the produce of Ame- 
rican labour is /pent in Britifh manufaSiureSj the 

N 3 balance 
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balance of trade is greatly againft them ; whatever y^g 
take direflly in taxes y is in effe£t taken from your own 
commerce. If the minifter feizes the money with which 
the American pouldpay his debts and come to market^ 
the merchant cannot eptfeB him as a cufiomery nor can 
the debts already contraSed be paid. — Suppoje we ob-^ 
Uin from America a million infiead of one hundred 
ihoufand pounds y it would be Supplying one perfonal 
exigence by the future ruin of our commerce. 

Part of this is true ; but the Old Member feems 
not to perceive, that if his brethren of the legifla- 
ture know this as well as himfelf^ the uimericans aro 
in no danger of oppreflion, fince by men common* 
ly provident they muft be fo taxed, as that wc may 
not lofe one way what we gain another. 

The fame Old Member has difcQvered, that the 
judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Ireland, 
and declares that no cafes can be more alike thai) 
thofe of Ireland and America : yet the judges whom 
he quotes have mentioned a difference. Ireland, 
they fay, hath a parliament of its own. When any 
Colony has an independent parliament acknow-* 
ledged by the parliament of Britain, the cafes wiU 
differ lefs. Yet by the 6 Geo. I. chap. 5, the afts ci 
the Britijh parliament bind Ireland. 

It is urged that when Wales y Durhamy and 
Chefter were divefted of their particular privilege^ 
or ancient government, and reduced to the ftate of 
Englijh counties, they had reprefentatives affigncct 
them. 

To thofe from whom fomething had been taken, 
fomething in return might properly be given. To 
^he Americans their charters are left as they were^ 
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hor have thejr loft any thing except that of which 
their fedition has deprived them. If they were co 
be reprefentcd in parliament, fomething would be 
granted, though nothing is withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Chefter^ Durham ^ and fVales^ 
were invited to exchange their peculiar inftitutions 
for the power of voting, which they wanted before^ 
The Americans have voluntarily refigned the power 
of voting, to live in diftant and feparate govern^ 
ments, and what they have voluntarily qLiittcdj they 
have no right to clairn. 

It nfiuft always be remembered, that they are re- 
prefentcd by the fame virtual reprefentation as the 
greater part q^ EngUJbmeni and that if by change of 
place they have lefs fhare in the kgiflature than is 
proportionate co their opulence, they by their re- 
moval gained that opulence^ and h^id originally and 
have now their choice of a vote at home, or riches 
at a diftrance. 

We are told, what appears to the Old Member and 
to others a pofition that muft drive us into inextri- 
cable abfurdity^ that we have either no right, or 
the fole right of taxing the Colonies. The mean- 
ing is, that if we can tax them, they cannot tax 
themfelves; and that if they can tax thcmfelves, 
we cannot tax them. We anfwer with very little 
hefitation, thac for the general ufe of the empire we 
have the fole right of taxing them. If they have 
contributed any thing in their own affemblies, what 
they contributed was not paid, but given i it was 
not a tax or tribute, but a prefent. Yet they have 
the natural and legal power of levying money on 
themfelves for provincial purpofes, of providing for 
N 4 their 
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their own cxpencc, at their own difcrction. Let 
not this be thought new or ftrange j it is the ftate of 
every parifti in the kingdom. 

The friends of the Americans are of different 
opinions. Some think that being unreprefented 
they ought to tax themfelves, and others that they 
ought to have reprefentatives in the Britijh par- 
liament. 

If they are to tax themfelves, what power is to 
remain in the fupreme legiflature ? That they muft 
fettle their own mode of levying their money is 
fuppofed. M^y the Britijh parliament tell them 
how much they ihall contribute ? If the fum may 
be prefcribed, they will return few thanks for the 
power of raifing it j if they are at liberty to grant or 
to deny, they are no longer fubjeds. 

If they are to be reprefented, what number of 
thefe weftern orators are to be admitted ? This I 
fuppofe the parliament muft fetde j yet if men have 
a natural and unalienable right to be reprefented, 
who fhall determine the number of their delegates ? 
Let us however fuppofe them to fend twenty- three, 
half as many as the kingdom of Scotland^ what will 
this reprefentation avail them ? To pay taxes 
will be ftill a grievance. The love of money will 
not be leffened, nor the power of getting it in- 
creafed. 

Whither will this neceflit/of reprefentation drive 
us ? Is every petty fettlement to be out of the reach 
of government, till it has fent a fenator to parlia- 
ment; or may two of them or a greater number be 
forced to unite in a fingle deputation ? What at laft 
is the difference between him that is taxed by com- 

pulfioA 
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putfion without reprefentation, and him that is re- 
prefented by compulfion in order to be taxed ? 

For many reigns the Houfe of Commons was in i 
ftate of fluftuation : new burgefles were added from 
time to time, without any reafon now to be dif- 
covered ; but the number has been fixed for more 
than a century and a half, and the king's poWer of 
increafing it has been queftioned. It will hardly be 
thought fit to new- model the conftitution in favour 
• of the planters, who, as they grow rich, may buy 
cftates in England^ and, without any innovation, 
cffedlually reprelent their native colonies. 

The friends of the Americans indeed afk for 
them what they do not afk for themfelves. This 
ineftimable right of reprefentation they have never 
folicited. They mean not to exchange folid money 
for fuch airy honour. They fay, and fay willingly, 
that they cannot conveniently be reprefented; be- 
caufe their inference is, that they cannot be taxed. 
They arc too remote to fhare the general govern- 
ment, and therefore claim the privilege of govern- 
ing themfelves. 

Of the principles contained in the refolutions of 
the Congrefs, however wild, indefinite, and ob- 
fcurc, fuch has been the influence upon American 
underftanding, that from New-England to Souths 
Carolima there is formed a general combination of 
all the provinces againfl their Mother-country. 
The madnefs of independence has fpread from. 
Colony to Colony, till order is lofl and government 
dcfpifed, and all is filled with mifrule, uproar^ 
violence, and confufion. To be quiet is difafFec- 
tion, to be loyal is treafon. 

The 
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The Congrefs of Philadeipbiay an affembly coil| 
vened by its own authority , has promulgated a di 
claradon, in compliance with which the communU 
cation between Britain and the greatcft part of Nt^rtb 
America is now fufpcnded. They ceafed to admit 
the importation of £^^/i}(& goods in December 1774, 
and determine to permit the exportation of thei 
own no longer than to November 1775. 

This might feem enough, but they have doiifi 
more. They have declaredi that they fhall treat all 
as enemies who do not concur with them in difafFec- 
tion and perverfenefs, and that they will trade wid^_ 
none that fhall trade with Britain. ^m 

They threaten to ftigmatize in their Gazette thofe 
who fhall confume the produfts or merchandile of 
their Mother- country, and are now fearching fuf^ 
pe£led houfcs for prohibited goods, 

Thefe hoftile declarations they profefs themfelvc 
ready to maintain by force. They have armed the 
militia of their provinces, and feized the publick 
florcs of ammunition. They are therefore no longer 
fubjefts, fince they refufe the laws of their Sove- 
reign, and in defence of that refufal are nnaking 
open preparations for war. 

Being now in their own opinion free ftates, they 
are not only raifing armies, but forming alliances, 
not only haftening to rebel themfelves, but feducing 
their neighbours to rebellion* They have publiflied 
an addrcfs to the inhabitants of ^ebeCy in which 
difcontcnt and refiftance arc openly incited, and with 
very refpeftful mention of thijagaciiy $f Frenchmen^ 
invite them to fend deputies to the Congrefs of Phi- 
Udelphia^ to that feat of Virtue and Veracity^ whence 

the 
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the people of England are told^ that to eftablifli po- ' 
perf , a nUgkn fraught wiib /anguinary an J impims 

I tenets^ even in ^ebecy a country of which tlie in- 
liabicants are papifts, is fo contrary to the confti- 
tution, that it cannot be lawfully done by the le- 
giflature itfelf ; where it is made one of the articles 
B of their alfoLiation^ to deprive the conquered French 

■ of their religious eftabliniment ; and whence the 
French oi ^ebec are, at the fame tinnej flattered into 
fedition, by profeffions of expefting, from the Uhe- 

% raiity &f Jentiment diftingtdfiing their nation^ that 

■ diffireme of religion will not prejudice them againji a 
hearty ^mity^ becaufe the tranfcendint nature of free^ 
dom elevates all who untie in the canje ahvejucb kw* 
minded infirmities, 

^ueiecy however, is at a great diftance, Thef 
have aimed a ftroke from which they may hope for 
greater and more fpeedy mtfchief. They have tried 
to infeft the people of England with the contagion 
of difloyalty. Their credit is happily not fuch as 
gives them influence proportionate to their malice. 
When they calk of their pretended immunities ^^^a- 
rantied hy the plighted faith cf Government^ and the 
maft Jolemn compass with EngUJh Sovereigns, we 
think oorfelves at liberty to inquire when the faith 
was plighced and the compaft made; and when we 
can only find that king James and king Charles the 
Firft promifed the fcttlers in Majachu/ett's Bay^ 
now famous by the appellation of Bojlcmans, ex- 
emption from taxes for fcven yearsj we infer with 
Mr* Mauduiti that by thhfolemn compaSf\ they were, 
after expiration of the ftipulated term, liable to 
taxation, 

When 
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. When they apply to our compaffion, by telling 
us, that they are to be carried from their own 
country to be tried for certain offences, we are not 
So ready to pity them, as to advife them not to of* 
fend. While they are innocent they are fafe. 

When they tell of laws made exprefsly for their 
punishment, we anfwer, that tumults and fedidon 
wQre always punifhable, and that the new law pre- 
fcribes only the mode of execution. 

When it is faid that the whole town of Bqfion is 
diftreflfed for a mifdemeanour of a few, we wonder 
at their fliamefulnefs j for we know that the town 
of Bofion, and all the aflbciated provinces, are now- 
in rebellion to defend or juftify the criminals. 

If frauds in the imports of Bojion are tried by com- 
miflion without a jury, they are tried here in the 
fame mode; and why ihould the Bojionians expe£i: 
from us more tendernefs for them than for our- 
fclves ? 

If they are condemned unheard, it is becaufe 
there is no need of a triaU The crime is manifeft 
and notorious. AH trial is the inveftigation of 
ibmcthing doubtful. An halian philofopher oh- 
ferves, that no man defires to hear what he has 
already feen. 

If their aflemblies have been fuddenly diflblved, 
what was the reafon ? Their deliberations were in- 
decent, and their intentions feditious. The power 
of diflblution is granted and referved for fuch times 
of turbulence. Their bed friends have been lately 
foliciting the King to diffolve his Parliament, to do 
what they fo loudly complain of fuffering. 

That the fame vengeance involves the innocent 
and guilty is an evil to be lamented, but human 

caution 
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caution cannot prevent it, nor human power always 
redrefs it. To bring mifcry on thofc, who have 
not deferved it, is part of the aggregated guile of 
rebellion. 

That governors have been fometimes given them 
only that a great nian might get eafe from impor* 
tunity, and that they have had judges not always of 
the deepeft learning, or the pureft integrity, we 
have no great reafon to doubt, becaufe fuch mif- 
fortunes happen to ourfelves. Whoever is go* 
verned will fometimes be governed ill, even when 
he is moft concerned in bis own government. 

That improper officers or magiftrates are fent, is 
die crime or folly of thofe that fent them. When 
incapacity is difcovered, it ought to be removed ; 
if corruption is deteSed, it ought to be punifhed. 
No government could fubfift for a day, if finglc 
errors could juftify defeftion. 

One of their complaints is not fuch as can claim 
much' commiferation from the fofteft bofom. They 
tell us, that we have changed our conduct, and that 
a tax is now laid by Parliament on thofe who 
were never taxed by Parliament before. To this 
we think it may be eafily anfwered, that the longer 
they have been fpared, the better they can pay. 

It is certainly not much their intereft to reprefcnt 
innovation as criminal or invidious j for they have 
introduced into the hiftory of mankind a new mode 
of difaffeftion, and have given, I believe, the firft 
example of a profcription publilhcd by a Colony 
againft the Mother- country. 

To what is urged of new powers granted to the 
Courts of Admiralty, or the extcnfion of authority 

conferred 
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conferred on the judges^ ic may be anfwercd in t 
few words, that they have themfclves made fuch 
regulations neoeflary ^ that they are cllablilhed for 
the prevention of greater evils ; at the fame time* 
it muft be obfervcd^ that thefe powers have not 
been extended fince the rebellion in yfrnerka. 

One mode of pcrfuafion their ingenuity has fug- 
gcfted, which it may perhaps be lefs eafy to refift* 
That we may not look with indifference on the 
American conteft, or imagine that the ftruggle is 
for a claim> which> however decided^ is of fmall 
importance and remote confcquence, the Philadel- 
pbian Congrefs has taken care to inform us, that 
they are refifting the demands of Parliament^ as well 
for our fakes as tlieir own. 

Their keennefs of perfplcacity has enabled them 
to purfue confcqucnccs to a greater dlftance j to (tx 
through clouds impervious to the dimnefs of Em- 
ropean fight j and to find, I know not how^ that 
when they are taxed, we fliall be en (laved. 

That flavery is a miferable ftate we have been 
often told, and doubtlefs many a Briton will tremble 
to find it fo near as in America i but how ic will be 
brought hither^ the Congrefs muft inform us. The 
queftion might diftrefs a common underflandingi 
but the ftatefmen of the other hcmifphere can eafily 
refolvc it. Our minifters^ they fay, are our ene- 
mies, and if tbty pould carry ibe pctni of taxmm^ 
may wtib ibi fame army enflave us* It may be/aid^ 
we will mi pay them ; hut rememhr^ fay the weftern 
fages, tbe taxes from America, and we may add the 
men^ and particularly ibe Roman Catbolics of this vafi 
€OHHnent will then h in the power of your enemies. 
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Nor have you any reafon to expeSl^ that after making 
fiaves of usy many of us will refuje to ajjiji in reducing 
you to the fame abje£tjiate. 

Thcfe are dreadful menaces; but fuipcdling that 
they have not much the found of probability, the 
Congrefs proceeds : Bo not treat this as chimerical. 
Know that in le/s than half a century the quit rents 
referved to the crown from the numberlejs grants of 
this vafi continent will pour large Jireams of wealth 
into the royal coffers. If to this be added the power of 
taxing Atntvxcdi atpleafure^ the crown will poffe/s more 
treajure than may be neceffary to purchaje the remains 
of liberty in your ifland. 

All this is very dreadful; but amidft the terror 
that Ihakes my frame, I cannot forbear to wilh that 
feme fluice were opened for thefe ftreams of trcafure. 
I fliould gladly fee America return half of what Eng- 
land has expended in her defence; and of the ftream 
that will flow fo largely in lejs than half a century^ I 
hope a fmall rill at leaft may be found to quench 
the thirft of the prefent generation, which feems to 
think itfelf in more danger of wanting money than 
of lofing liberty. 

It is difficult to judge with what intention fuch 
^ry burfts of malevolence are vented; if fuch 
writers hope to deceive, let us rather repel them 
with fcorn, than refute them by difputation. 

In this laft terrifick paragraph are two pofitions, 
that, if our fears do not overpower our refledion, 
may enable us to fupport life a little longer, Wc 
are told by thefe croakers of calamity, not only 
that our prefent minifters dcfign to enflave us, but 
diac th^ fame malignity of purpofe is to defcend 
7 through 
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ihrough all their fucceflbrs, and that the wealth to 
be poured into England by the PaHolus of jimerics 
^ill, whenever it conries, be employed to purchale 
(be. remains of liberty. 

Of thofe who now condufk the national affairs 
wc may, without much arrogance, prefume to 
know more than themfelves, and of thofe who fhaU 
fucceed them, whether minifter or king, not to 
know lefs. 

The other pofition is, that the Crown^ if this 
laudable oppofition fliould not be fuccefsful, wiJl 
have the power oftamng America at plea/ure. Surelf 
they think rather too meanly of our apprehenfions^ 
when they fuppofe us not to know what they well 
know themfelves, that they are taxed, like all other 
B.ritijh fubjeds, by Parliament; and that the Crown 
has not by the new imports, whether right or wrongs 
obtained any additional power over their poffeffions. 

It were a curious, but an idle fpeculation to in- 
quire, what efFcft thefe diftators of fedition exped 
from the difperfion of their L.etter among us. If 
they believe their own complaints of hardlhip, and 
really dread the danger which they defcribe, they 
will naturally hope to communicate the fame per- 
ceptions to their fellow- fubjefts. But probably in 
America^ as in other places, the chiefs are incendia- 
ries, that hope to rob in the tumults of a confla- 
gration, and tofs brands among a rabble pafTively 
combuftible. Thofe who wrote the Addrefs, though 
they have (hewn no great extent or profundity of 
mind, are yet probably wifer than to believe it: 
but they have been taught by fome matter of mif- 
chicf, hgw to put in motion the engine of political 
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eledficity ; to attraft by the founds of Liberty and 
Property, to repel by thofc of Popery and Slavery 1 
and to give the great ftroke by the name of Bcjton. 

When fubordinate communities oppofe the de- 
crees of the general legiflature with defiance thus 
audacious, and malignity thus acrimoniouS| nothing 
remains but to conquer or to yield j to allow their 
claim of independence, or to reduce them by force 
to fubmifllon and allegiance. 

It might be hoped j that no Englipman could bs 
found, whom the menaces of our own Colonifts, 
juft refcued from the French^ would not move to 
indignation, like that of the Scythians^ who, re- 
turning from war, found ihemfclves excluded from 
their own houfes by their flaves. 

That corporations conftituted by favour, and ex* 
ifting by fufferance, fhould dare to prohibit com- 
merce with their native country, and threaten indi- 
viduals by infamy, and focietics with at leaft fuf- 
penfion of amity, for daring to be more obedient to 
government than themfelves, is a degree of info- 
lencc, which not only deferves to be puniflied, but 
of which the punifhment is loudly demanded by the 
order of life, and the peace of nations. 

Yet there have rifen up^ in the face of the pub^ 
lick, men who^ by whatever corruptions or what- 
ever infatuation, have undertaken to defend the 
Jmericans, endeavour to fhelter them from re fen t- 
ment, and propof^ reconciliation without fub- 
miilion. 

As political difeafts are naturally contagious, let 
it be fuppofed for a moment that Cornwall^ fei^ed 
with the Pbiladdfbian frenzy^ may refolve to fe- 

Voi., VIJI, paratc 
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parate itfclf from the general fyftem of the Englijb 
conflicucion^ and judge of its own rights in its own 
parliament. A Congrefs might then meet at Trur^^ 
and addrefs the other counties in a ftyle not unlike 
the language of the American patriots : 

" Friends and Fellow- fubjeds, 

*' We the delcjgates of the feveral towns and 
parifhes of Cornwall y aflembled to deliberate upon 
our own (late and that of our conilituents^ haWng, 
after ferious debate and calm confideration^ fettled 
the fchcme of our future conduft, hold it neceflary 
to declare the refolutions which we think ourfelves 
entided to form by the unalienable rights of rea- 
fonable Beings, and into which we have been com-* 
pelled by grievances and oppreffions, long endured 
by us in patient iilence, not becaufe we did not 
feel, or could not remove them, but becaufe we 
were unwilling to give difturbance to a fettled go- 
vernment, and hoped that others would in time find 
like ourfelves their true intercft and their original 
powers, and all co-operate to univerfal happinefs. 

" But fince having long indulged the pleafing 
expedlation, we find general difcontent not likely 
to increafe, or not likely to end in general de- 
fcftion, we refolve to ered alone the ftandard of 
liberty. 

" Know tbeny that you are no longer to confidet 
Cornwall as an Englijh county, vifited by Englifo 
judges, receiving law from an Englijh Parliament 
or included in any general taxation of the kingdom ; 
but as a ftate diftinft and independent, governed 
by its own inftitutions, adminiftered by its own marp 
; giftrates^ 
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giftrates, and exempt from any rax or tribute but 
fuch as wc fhall impofe upon ourfclvcs* 

" Wc are the acknowledged dcfcendants of the 
carlieft inhabitants of BrUain^ of nnen, who before 
the time of hiflory took poiTeffion of the ifland de- 
folate and wafte, and therefore open to the firft oc-* 
cu pants. Of this defcent, our language is a fuffi- 
cient proofj which, not quire a century ago, was 
different from yourSi 

*^ Such are the Cormpmen ; but who arc you ? 
who but the unauthorifed and lawlefs children of 
intruders, invaders, and opprefibrs ? who but the 
tranfmitters of wrong, the inheritors of robbery ? In 
claiming independence we claim but little* Wc 
niight require you to depart from a land which you 
poflcfs by ufurpation, and to reftore all that you 
have taken from us, 

*^ Independence is the gift of Nature, No man 
is born the mafter of another. Every C&rmjhman is 
a freeman, for we have never refigned the rights of 
humanity i and he only can be thought free, who 
is iK)t governed but by his own confcnt. 

« You may urge that the prefent fyftem of go- 
vernment has defcended through many agesj and 
that we have a larger part in the reprefentatiqn of 
the kingdom, than any other county < 

** All this js true, but it is neither cogent nor 
pcrfuafive. We look to the original of things. 
Our linion with the Englifi counties was cither con:^-^ 
pclled by force, or fettled by compact, 

^* That which was made by vidcnce, may b^ 
violence be broken. If we were treated as a con- 
quered people, our rights might be obfcu^rcd^ but 

O 2 could 
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could never be cxcinguifticd. The fword can give 
nothing but power, which a fliarper fword can ukc 
away. 

*' If our union was by compaft, whom could the 
compaft bind but thole that concurred in the ftipu- 
lations ? We eave our anceftors no comnnifllon to 
fettle the terms of future exiftence. They might 
be cowards that were frighted^ or blockheads that 
were cheated j but whatever they were^ they could 
contract only for themfelves. What they could 
cftablifh, we can annuL 

*^ Againft our prefent form of government it 
ihall ftand in the place of all argument^ that we do 
not like it. While we arc governed as we do not 
like, where is our liberty? We do not like taxes, 
we will therefore not be taxed ; we do not like your 
laws, and will not obey them. 

«* The taxes laid by our reprefentatives are laid, 
you tell us, by our own confent; but we will no 
longer confent to be reprefented. Oar number of 
leg! fla tors was originally a burden, and ought to 
have been refufed : it is now confidered as a dif- 
proportionate advantage i who then will complain 
we refign it ? 

" We ftiall form a Senate of our own, under a 
Prefident whom the King ftiall nominate, but whofe 
authority we will limit, by adjufting his falary to 
his merit* We will not with- hold a proper fliare 
of contribution to the necelTary expence of lawful 
government, but we will decide for ourfelves what 
111 are is proper, what expence is neceflary, and what 
government is lawfuL 

" Till our counfel is proclaimed independent and 
unaccountable, we will, after the tenth day of ^^- 
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ttmber^ keep our Tin in our own hands: you can 
be fupplicd from no other place, and muft there- 
fore connply, or be poifoned with the copper of your 
own kitchens. 

** If any Cornijhman fliall refufe his name to this 
juft and laudable aflbclation, he fhall be tumbled 
from Si^ MichaePs Mounty or buried alive in a tin- 
mine ^ and if any cmifTary fhall be found fcducing 
Cornijhmen to their former ftate, he Jhall be fmeared 
with tar^ and rolled in feathers j and chafed with 
dogs out of our dominions. 

*^ From the C&rnijh Congrefs at Truro*** 

Of this memorial what could be faid but that it 
was written in jeftj or written by a madman ? Yet I 
know not whether the warmeft admirers of Penn/yl- 
vanian eloquence can find any argument in the 
AddrefTes of the Congrcfsj that is not with greater 
flrength urged by the Cornijhman. 

The argument of the irregular troops of con- 
trovcriy, ft ripped of its colours, and turned out 
naked to the view^ is no more than this- Liberty 
is the birthright of man, and where obedience is 
compcUed, there is no liberty. The anfwer is 
equally fimple. Government is neceflary to man, 
and where obedience is not compelJcdj there is no 
government. 

- If the fubjeft refufes to obey, it is the duty of 
authority to ufe compuirion. Society cannot fub- 
lift but by the power^ firft of making laws, and then 
of enforcing them* 

To one of the threats hifled out by the Congrefs, 
I have put nothing fimilar into the Corni-Jh pro- 
clamation ^ becaufe it is too wild for folly and too 

O J foolifh 
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foolilh for madnefs. If we do not withhold ouf 
King and his Parliament from taxing them, thcf 
will crofs the Atlantick and enflave us. 

How they will come they have not told us 5 per- 
haps they will take wing, and light upon our coafts. 
When the cranes thus begin to flutter^ it is time for 
pygmies to keep their eyes about them. The Great 
Orator obfcrves, that they will be very fit, after 
they have been taxed, to impofe chains upon us# 
If they are fo fit as their friend defcribes than, and 
fo willing as they defcribe themfelves, let us in-» 
creafe our army, and double our militia. 

It has been of late a very general praftice to talk 
of flavery among thofe who are fetting at defiance 
every power that keeps the world in order. If the 
learned Author of the RefleSiions on Learning has 
rightly obferved, that no man ever could give law 
to language, it will be vain to prohibit the ufe of 
the word Jlavery : but I could wifli it more difcreetly 
uttered i it is driven at one time too hard into our 
cars by the loud hurricane of Pennfyhanian elo- 
quence, and at another glides too cold into our 
hearts by the foft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the miferies of her friends and fellow- 
eitizens. 

Such has been the progrefs of fedition, that thofe 
who a few years ago difputed only our right of lay- 
ing taxes, now queftion the validity of every adt of 
legiQation. They confider themfelves as eman- 
cipated from obedience, and as being no longer 
the fubjefts of the Briiifh Crown. They leave us 
no choice but of yielding or conquering, of re- 
figning our dominion, or maintaining it by force. 

From 
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From force many endeavours have been ufed, 
either co diffuade, or to deter us. Soanetimes t!ie 
merit of the Americans is exalted, and fometimes 
their fufferiogs are aggravated. We are told of 
their contributions to the laft war, a war incited by 
their outcries, and continued for their proteftion, a 
war by which none but themfelves were gainers. 
All that they can boaft is, that they did fomething 
for themfelves, and did not wholly (land inadive 
while the fons of Britain were fighting in their 
caufe. 

If we cannot admire, we arc called to pity them 1 
to pity thofe that Ihew no regard to their Mother- 
country ; have obeyed no law which they could vio- 
late ; have imparted no good which they could 
withold J have entered into aflbciations^ of fraud to 
rob their creditors ; and into combinations to dif- 
treft all who depended on their commerce. We 
are reproached with the cruelty of Ihutting one port, 
where every port is lliut againft us. We are cen- 
fured as tyrannical for hindering thofe from fifhing^ 
who have condemned our merchants to bankruptcy 
and our manufadturers to hunger 

Others perfuadc us to give them more liberty, to 
take off reftraints, and relax authority i and tell us 
what happy confequences will a rife from forbear- 
ance : how their aiFedlions will be conciliated, and 
into what diffufions of beneficence their gratitude 
will luxuriate. They will love their friends. They 
will reverence their proteftors. They will throw 
themfelves into our arms, and lay their property at 
our feet* They will buy from no other what we 

O 4 can 
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can fell them i they will fell to no other what we 

wifh to buy. 

That any obligations fliould overpower their at- 
tention 10 profit, we have known them long enough 
not to cxpcd. It is not to be expected from a more 
liberal people. With what kindnefs they repay be- 
nefits, ihey arc now fliewing us, who, as foon as 
we have delivered them from France ^ are defying 
and profcribing us. 

But if we will permit them to tax themfelvesj 
they will give us more than we require. If we pro- 
claim them independent, they will during pleafurc 
pay us a fubfidy. The contcft is not now for mo- 
ney, but for power. The queftion is not how 
much we fhall colle<^, but by what authority the, 
collection fhall be made. 

Thofe who find that the Americans cannot be 
fliewn in any form that may raife love or pity, drcfs 
them in habiliments of terror, and try to make us 
think them formidable* The Bq/lonians can call 
into the field ninety thoufand men. While we con- 
quer all before us, new enemies will rife up behind, 
and our work will be always to begin. If we take 
pofleflion of the towns, the Colonifts will retire into 
the inland regions, and the gain of viftory will be 
only empty houfes and a wide extent of wafte and 
defolation. If we fubdue them for the prefent, 
they will univcrfally revolt in the next war, and 
relign us without pity to fubjcftion and deftrudiion. 

To all this it may be anfwered, that between 
lofing America and refigning it, there Is no great 
difference ^ that it is not very reafonable to jump 
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into the fca, becauft the fliip is leaky. All thofa 
evils may befal us, but we need not haften them. 

The Dean of Gloucejler has propofed, and feems 
to propofc it fcrioufly, that we (hould at once releafe 
our claims^ declare them mafters of themfelves^ and 
whiftle them down the wind. His opinion iSj that 
our gain from them will be the fame, and our ex- 
pence Icfs. What they can have moft cheaply from 
BriiatHj they will ftill buy ; what they can fell to 
us at the higheft price, they will dill felL 

It is, however^ a little hard^ that having fo lately 
fought and conquered for their fafecvj we fhould 
govern them no longer. By letting them loofe be- 
fore the war, how many millions might have been 
faved. One wild propofal is beft anfwered by ano- 
ther. Let us reftore to the French what we have 
taken from them. We fhall fee our Colon ifts at 
our feet, when they have an enemy fo near them. 
Let us give the Indians arms, and teach them dif- 
cipiine^ and encourage them now and then to plun- 
der a Plantation, Security and leifure arc the pa- 
rents of fedition* 

While thefe different opinions are agitated, it 
feenns to be determined by the Legiflature, that 
force Ihall be tried. Men of the pen have feldom 
any great Ikill in conquering kingdoms, but they 
have ftrong inclination to give advice. I cannot 
forbear to wilh^ that this commotion may end 
without bloodihed^ and that the rebels may be fub- 
ducd by terror rather than by violence i and there- 
fore recommend fuch a force as may take away, not 
Only the power, but the hope of rcfiftance, and by 

conquering 
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conqiieriog without a battle, favc many from 
fword* 

If their obftinacy continues without aflual hi 
lities, it may perhaps be molJificd by turning 
the foldiers to free quarters, forbidding any perfonal 
cruelty or hurt. It has been propofcd, that the 
flaves Ihould be fet free, an aft which furely the 
lovers of liberty cannot but commend. If they are 
furnilhed with fire- arms for defence, and utenfili 
for hufbandry, and fettled in fome fimpk form of 
government within the countryj they may be mortM 
grateful and honeft than their mailers, ^ 

Far be it from any Engiijhman to thirft for the 
blood of his fellow- fubjefts. Thofc who moft dc- 
ferve our refentment are unhappily at lefs diftancc. 
The Americans f when the Stamp Aft was firft pr 
pofed^ undoubtedly di Diked it, as every nation di 
likes an impoft i but they had no thought of re* 
fifting it, till they were encouraged and incited b] 
European intelligence from men whom they thoug 
their friends, but who were friends only to the 
felvcs* 

On the original contrivers of mifchief let an in 
fultcd nation pour out its vengeance* With what- 
ever defign they have inflamed this pernicious con- 
left, they are themfelves equaHy deteftable: If thcf 
wilh foccefs to the Colonics^ they are traitors id 
this country; if they wifh their defeat, they are 
traitors at once to America and England, To them 
and them only muft be imputed the interruption of 
commerce, and the nniferies of war, the forrovv of 
thofe that fhall be ruined^ and the blood of thofe 
that Ihall fall 

Since 
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Since the Americans have made it neceffary to 
fubdue them* may they be fubdged with the leaft 
injury pofTible to their perfons and their pofleirions 1 
When they are reduced to obedienccj may that 
obedience be fecurcd by ftri<fler laws and ftronger 
obligations I 

Nothing can be more noxious to focicty^ than 
that erroneous clemency, which, when a rebellion it 
fuppreOTcd, exafts no forfeiture and eflablifhcs no 
fecurities, but leaves the rebels in their former ftate* 
Who would not try the experiment which promifes 
advantage without expence ? If rebels once obtain a 
viftory, their wifties are accomplished ; if they are 
defeated, they fuffer little* perhaps lefs than their 
conquerors i however often they play the game, the 
chance is always in their favour. In the mean time> 
they are growing rich by vi£lualling the troops that 
we have fent againft them, and perhaps gain more 
by the refidence of the army than they lofe by the 
obftjudion of their port. 

Their charters being now, I fuppofe, legally for- 
feited^ may be modelled as fhall appear moft com- 
modious to the Mother* country. Thus the pri- 
vileges, which arc found by experience liable to 
mifufe, will be taken away, and thofe who now 
bellow as patriots, blufter as foldicrs, and domi- 
neer as legiflators, will fink into fober merchants and 
lilcnt planters, peaceably diligent, and fecurely 
rich. 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many who do 
not write, to whom the contradion of thefe per- 
nicious privileges appears very dangerous, and who 
ftarde at the thoughts of England free and Jmerica 
7 in 
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in chains^ Children fly from their own fhadaw^ an 
rhetoricians are frighted by their own voices- Cbah 
is undoubtedly a dreadful word i but perhaps 
inafters of civil wifdom may difcover feme gra 
dations between chains and anarchy. Chains need 
not be put upon thofe who will be rcftraincd with- 
out them. This conteft may end in the Ibfter 
phrafe of Englijh Superiority and American Obe** 
dience. 

We are toldj that the fubjeftion of Americans may 
tend to the diminution of our own liberties: an 
event, which none but very perrplcacious politicians 
are able to forcfee. If flavery be thus fatally con- 
tagious, how is it that wc hear the loudeft yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? 

But let us interrupt a while this dream of con- 
queft^ fettlementy and fupremacy. Let us rcmem* 
ber that being to contend, according to one orator, 
^ith three millions of Whigs, and according to 
another, with ninety thoufand patriots of Maffa^ 
€hujH'^ Bay^ wc may poflibly be checked in our ca- 
rcer of rcduftion. We may be reduced to peace 
upon equal terms, or driven from the wcftern con- 
linentj and forbidden to violate a fecond time the 
happy borders of the land of liberty. The time is 
now perhaps at hand^ which Sir Thomas Brown pre- 
difled between jeft and earnell^ 

When America fiiali no more fenj out her trcafare^ 
But fpend it at home in Amerkan pleafure- 

If we are allowed upon our defeat to ftipulate 
conditions, I hope the treaty of Bojian will permic 
us to import into the confederated Cantons fuch 

produfta 
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produfts as they do not raife, and fuch manufaftures 

as they do not make, and cannot buy cheaper from 

other nations, paying like others the appointed 

cuftoms ; that if an Englijh fhip falutes a fort with 

four guns, it fhall be anfwered at leafl: with twoj 

and that if an Englijhman be inclined to hold a 

plantation, he (hall only take an oath of allegiance 

to the reigning powers, and be fuffered, while he 

lives inojFenfively, to retain his own opinion of 

Englijh rights, unmolefted in his confcience by an 

oath of abjuration. 
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THAD defired to vifit the Hebrides^ or Wefterq 
Iflands of ScQtlandy fo long, that I fcarcely re- 
tnernber how the wifh was originally cxcked^ and 
was in the Autumn of the year 1773 induced to 
undertake the journey, by finding in Mr. Bqfwell a 
Companion, whofe acutenefs would help my en- 
^^uiry^ and whofe gaiety of converfation and civility 
*>f manners are fufficicnt to countera6t the inconve- 
'liencies of travel, in countries kfs hofpitable than 
^c have paflTcd, 

On the eighteenth of Juguft we left Edinhurgh^ 
3 city too well known to admit defcriptionj and 
direded our courfe northward, along the eaftern 
Ooaft ofSioiland, acconnpanied the firft day by ano- 
ther gentleman, who could flay with us only long 
Enough to fiiew us how much we loft at reparation. 

As we croired the Fnth of Forih^ our curiofity 

Was attrafted by Inch Keith ^ a fmall illandj which 

neither of my companions had ever vifitedj though^ 

lying within their view, it had all their lives foli- 

cited their notice. Here, by climbing with fome 

difficulty over fliattcred crags, we made the firft 

experiment of unfrequented coafts. Inch Keiib is 

nothing more than a rock covered with a thin 

I layer of earth, not wholly bare of grafs^ and very 
fertile of thirties • A fmajl herd of cows grazes 
Vol, VIIL ? ' * an^iually 
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annually upon it in the fummer. Ic feems never 
to have afforded to man or bead a permanent ha- 
bitation. 

We found only the ruins of a fmall fbr^ not fo 
injured by time but that it might be eafily reftorcd 
to its former (late. It feems never to have been. 
intended as a place of ftrength, nor was built 
endure a fiege, but merely to afford cover to a fe 
foldiers, who perhaps had the charge of a battery^^ 
or were ftationed to give fignals of approactun ^^ 
danger. There is therefore no provifion of wa^ean* 
within the walls, though the fpring is fo near, tha=^3it 
it might have been eafily enclofed. One of th^ss 
ftones had this infcription : " Maria Reg. 1564/ ' 
It has probably been neglefted from the tim$ th«.^^ 
the whole ifland had the fame king. 

We left this little ifland with our thoughts cm-— 5 
ployed a while on the different appearance th^t \^^^ 
would h?ive made, if it had been placed at the fam^ 
diftance from London^ with the fame facility of ap^-' 
proach ; with what emulation of price a few rock^ 
acres would have been purchafed, and with wh^C 
expenfive induftry they would have been pultivatedl 
and adorned. 

When we landed, we found our chaife ready* ^^ 
paffed through Kingborn, Kirkaldy^ and Cewp^r^ 
places not unlike the fmall or ftraggling market- 
towns in thofe parts of England where coipmeree? 
and manufactures have not yet produced opu- 
lence. 

Though we were yet in the moft populous parr 
of Scotland, and at fo fmall a diftance from the ca- 
pital, we met few paffcngers. 
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The roads are neither rough nor dirty ; and it 
affords a fouthern ftrangcr a oew kind of pkafure to 
travel fo comoiodioufly without the interruption of 
toll-gates. Where the bottom is rocky, a» it fecnns 
cammonly to be in Scotland^ a fmooth way is made 
indeed with great labour, but it never wants re* 
pairs J and in thofe parts where adventitious ma* 
terials are necc0ary, the ground once confolidatcd 
is rarely broken; for the inland commerce is not 
great, nor arc heavy commodities often traniported 
other wife than by water. The carriages in common 
ufe are fmall carts, drawn each by one little horfe; 
and a man feems to derive fome degree of dignity 
and importance frooi the reputation of poflc fling 
a two-horic cart. 



ST, ANI>REWS, 

At an hour fomewhat late we came to St. An- 
drewsy a city once archiepifcopal ; where that uni- 
verfity ftill fubfifts in which philofophy was for- 
merly taught by Buchanan^ whofe name has as fair 
a claim to immortality as can be conferred by mo- 
dern latinity, and perhaps a fairer than the infti* 
biljty of vernacular languages admits. 

We found, that by the interpofition of fome in- 
viGble friend, lodgings had been provided for us at 
the houfe of one of the profeflbrs, whofe eafy civility 
quickly made us forget that we were ftrangers ; an4 
in the whole time of our ftay we were gratified by 
every mode of kindnefs, and entertained with all 
the elegance of lettered hofpitaltty. 

In the morning we rofe to perambulate a city, 
which only hiftory ihevvs to have once flourifliedi 

P 2 and 
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and furvcycd the ruins of ancient magnificence, of 
which even the ruins cannot long be vifible, unlefi 
fome care be taken to preferve them ; and where is 
the pleafure of prefcrving fuch mournful menK>rials? 
They have been till very lately fo much negleAcd, 
that every man garricd away the fton& who fancied 
that he wanted them. 

• The cathedral, of which the foundations may be 
dill traced, and a fmall part of the wall is Handing, 
appears to have been a fpacious and majeftick build- 
ing, not unfuitable to the primacy of the kingdom. 
Of the architefture, the poor remains can hardly 
exhibit, even to an artift, a fufficient fpecimen. It 
was demolilhed, as is well known, in the tumult 
and violence of Knox's reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of the 
water, (lands a fragment of the caftle, in which the 
archbifhop anciendy refided. It was never very 
large, and was built with more attention to fecurity 
than pleafure. Cardinal Beatoun is faid to have had 
workmen employed in improving its fortifications, 
at the time when he was murdered by the ruffians 
of reformation, in the manner of which Knox has 
given what he himfelf calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland^ eager and 
vehement as it was, raifcd an epidemical enthufiafm, 
compounded of fullen fcrupuloufnefs and warlike 
ferocity, which, in a people whom idlenefs refignpd 
to their own thoughts, and who, convcrfing only 
with each other, fufJered no dilution of their zeal 
from the gradual influx of new opinions, was long 
tranfmitted in its full ftrength from the old to the 
young, but. by trade and intercourfe with England^ 

is 
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is now vifibly abating, and giving way too faft to^ 
that laxity of praftice, and indifference of opinion^ 
in which nien, not fufficientiy inftrufted to find the 
middle pointy too eafily Jhelter themfelves from 
rigour and conftraint. 

The city of St^ Andrews, when it had loft its ar- 
chiepifcopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed ; one 
of its ftreets is now loft ; and in thofe that rennain, 
there is the filence and fuHtudc of inadive indigence 
and gloomy depopulation. 

The univerfity, within a few years> confifted of 
three colleges, but is now reduced to two; the col- 
lege of *?/* Leonard being lately diflTolved by the 
fale of its buildings, and the appropriation of its 
revenues to the profefibrs of the two others. The 
chapel of the alienated college is yet ftanding, a 
fabrick not inelegant of external ftruilure : but I 
was always, by fome civil excufe, hindered from 
entering it. A decent attempt, as I was fince told, 
has been made to convert it into a kind of grcen^ 
hou/e, by planting its area with fhrubs. This new 
method of gardening is unfuccefsful ; the plants do 
not hitherto profpen To what ufe it will next be 
put, I have no pleafure in conje<?i:uring. It is 
Ibmething, that its prefent ftate is at leaft not often- 
tatioufly difplayed* Where there is yet fhame, there 
may in time be virtue, ^ 

The difTolution of Ss, Leonard's College was doubt- 
lefs neceflary ; but of that necefiity there is reafon 
to complain. It is furely not without juft reproach^ 
that a nation, of which die commerce is hourly ex- 
tending, and the wealth increafing, denies any par- 
ticipation of its profperiry to its literary focietiesj 

P J and 
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and while its merchants or its nobles are raiHi^ pa« 
laces, fufiers its univerfities to nrtoulder into duft. 

Of the two coUegcs yet ftanding, one is by the 
inftitution of its founder appropriated to divinity. 
It is faid to be capable of containing fifty (hidentsi 
but more tbaet one mufl: occupy a chamber. The 
library, which is of late ercdtion, is not yery ^a- 
cious, but elegant and luminous. 

The do£kor, by whom it was (hewn, hoped to 
irritate or fubdue my Englijh vanity, by telling rtoe^ 
that we bad no fuch repofitory of books in England. 

&t. Andrews ieems to be a place eminently adapted 
to ftudy and education, being (ituated in a populous^ 
yet a cheap country, and expoTmg the miiids and 
manners of young men neither to the levity and dif- 
folutenefs of a capital city, nor to the grois hixury 
of a town of commerce, places naturally unpropir- 
tious to learning \ in one the defire of knowledge 
eafily gives way to the love of pleafuree, and in 
the other, is in danger of yielding to the love o£ 
money. 

The ftudents however are reprefented as at this 
time not exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it may be 
fome obftruftion to their increafe that there is na 
epifcopal chapel in the place. I faw no reafon for 
imputing their paucity to the prefent profeflbrs^ 
nor can the expence of an academical education be 
very reafonably objedled. A ftudent of the higheft 
clafs may keep his annual fcflion, or as the Englifb 
call it, his term, which lafts feven months, for about 
fifteen pounds, and one of lower rank for lefs thaa 
ten ; in which, board, lodging, and inftruftion arc 
all included^ 

The 
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jiftrate refident 

vice-chancellor, and to the reUor 
magnificus on the continent, had commonly the title 
of Lord Reftor ; but being addrcfled only as Mn 
ReBor in an inauguratory (peech by the prcfcnt 
chancellor, he has fallen from his former dignity of 
ftyk. Lord ill ip was very liberally annexed by our 
anceftors to any ftation or charafter of dignity : 
they faid, the Lord General^ and Lord Amhajfador ; 
fa We ftill fay, my Lord^ to the judge upon the 
circuit, and yet retain in our Liturgy, the Lords of 
the CoiiMiL 

In walking among the ruins of religious build- 
ings, we came to two vaults over which had for- 
merly flood the houfe of the fub-prior- One of the 
vaults was inhabited by an old woman, who claimed 
the right of abode there, as the widow of a man 
whofe anceftors had poflTeflTed the fame gloomy man- 
fion for no lefs than four generations. The right, 
however it began, was confidered as eftablifhed by 
legal prefer! prion, and the old woman lives un- 
difturbed. She thinks however that fhe has a claim 
to fomething more than fufferancei for as her 
hufband's name was Bruce^ fhe is allied to royalty, 
and told Mr. Bo/well^ that when there were perfons 
of quality in the place, fhe was diftinguifhed by 
fome notice; that indeed fhe is now neglefted, but 
ftie fpins a thread, has the company of a cat, and is 
troublefome to nobody. 

Having now feen whatever this ancient city of- 
fered to our curiofityj we left it with good wifhes, 
having reaibn to be highly pleafed with the attention 
that was paid us. But whoever furveys the world 
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mufl: fee many things that give him pain. Th<J 
kindncfs of the profeflbrs did not contribute to 
abate the uncafy remembrance of an univerfity de- 
clining, a college alienated, aod a church profaned 
and haftening to the ground. 

Si. Andrews indeed has formerly fuffered more 
atrocious ravages and more extenfive deftrudlion, 
but recent evils afFeft with greater force. We were 
reconciled to the fight of archiepifcopal ruins. The 
diftance of a calamity from the prefent time feem$ 
to preclude the mind from contact or fympathy. 
iEvents long paft are barely known ; they are not 
confidered. We read with as little emotion the 
violence of Knox and his followers, as the irruptions 
o( Alaric and the Goths. Had the univerfity been 
deftroyed two centuries ago, we fliould not have re- 
gretted it ; but to fee it pining in decay, and ftrug- 
gling for life, fills the mind with mournful images 
and inefFeftual wifheSk 

ABEkBROTttlCK. 

As we knew forrow and wifhes to be vain, it was 
now our bufinefs to mind our way. The roads of 
Scotland afibrd little diverfion to the traveller, who 
feldom fees himfelf either encountered or overtaken, 
and who has nothing to contemplate but grounds 
that have no vifible boundaries, or are feparated by 
walls of loofe (lone. From the bank of the Tweed 
to St. Andrews I had never feen a fingle tree, which 
I did not believe to have grown up far within the 
prefent century. Now and then about a gentle-* 
man's houfe (lands a fmall plantation, which in Scotch 
is called 2i policy ^ but of thefe there are few, and thofe 

few 
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few all very young. The variety of fun and fhade 
is here utterly unknown. There is no tree for 
cither Ihelter or timber. The oak and the thorn is 
equally a ftranger, and the whole country is ex-- 
tended in uniform nakednefej except that in the 
road between Ktrkalify and Cowpar, I pafled for a 
few yards between two hedges. A tree might be a 
fliow in Scotland as a horfe in Venice. At St. An* 
drems Mr. Bo/well found only one> and recom* 
mended it to my notice ; I told him that it was 
rough and low, or looked as if I thought (o. ThiS| 
laid he, is nothing to another a few miles off. I 
was dill le(« delighted to hear that another tree was 
not to be feen nearer. Nay, faid a gentleman that 
ftood by, I know but of this and that tree in the 
county. 

The Lowlands of Stotland had once undoubtedly 
an equal portion of woods with other countries* 
Forefts are every where gradually diminiflied, as 
architefture and cultivation prevail by the increaie 
of people and the introdudion of arts. But I be*> 
lieve few regions have been denuded like this, where 
many centuries muft have pafled in wafte without 
the Icaft thought of future fupply. Davies obferves 
in his account of Ireland, that no Irijhman had ever 
planted an orchard. For that negligence fome ex- 
cule might be drawn from an unfettled (late of life, 
and the inftability of property ; but in Scotland pof*^ 
leflion has long been fecure, and inheritance re- 
gular, yet it ouy be doubted whether before the 
Union any man between Edinburgh and England 
kad ever fet a tree. 

Of 
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Of this improvidence no other account c^n bt 
given than that it probably began in tifftes df 
tumult) dnd continued becaufe it had begum 
Eftablifked cuftom is not eafily. brcfken, till fome 
great event fhakcs the whole fyftem of things, and 
life feems to recommence upon new prittcijArs; 
That before the Union the Scots had little trade and 
little money, is no valid apology; for plantation 
is the lead expenfive of all methods of improte'* 
tnent. To drop a feed into the ground can coft 
nothing, and the trouble is not great of protefting 
the young plant, till it is out of danger; though 
k muft be allowed to have fome difficulty in places 
Kke thefe, where they have neither wood for pali- 
fades, nof thorns for hedges. 

Our way was over the Firtb of Tay^ where, 
riiough the water was not wide, we paid four (hil- 
lings for ferrying the chaife. In Scotland the nt- 
ccfTaries of life are eafily procured, but fuperfluities 
sHiid elegaflicies are of the fame price at Jeaft as in 
England^ and therefore may be conlidered as much 
dearer. 

We flopped a while at Dundee^ where I remember 
nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaife 
again, came about the clofc of the day to Abtr- 
brttthick. 

The monaftery q( Abethrotbick is of great renowff 
in the hiftory of Scotland. Its ruins afford ample 
teitimony of its ancient magnificence : its extent 
might, I fuppofe, eafily be found by following the 
walls among the grafe and weeds, and its height is 
known by fome parts yet ftanding. The arch of 

one 
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one of the gates is entire, and of another only fo 
far dilapidated as to diverfify the appearance. A 
fquare apartment of great loftlnefs is yet ftandingi 
ics ufe I could not conjecture, as ics elevation wai 
very difpropordonatc to its area. Two corner 
towers particularly attracted our attention, Mr* 
, Bqfwelly whofe inquifidvcnefs is fecondcd by great 
adivity, fcrambled in at a high window^ but found 
the ftairs within broken, and could not reach the 
top* Of the other tower wc were told that the in- 

I habitants foine times climbed it, but wc did not 
immediately difcern the entrancej and as the night 
was gacliering upon us, thonght proper to dcfift* 
Men Ikillcd in atchitefture might do what wc did 
nor attempt ; they might probably form an cxaA 
ground-plot of this venerable edifice. They may 
from fonne parts yet ftanding conjefture its general 
I form, and perhaps by comparing it with other 
buildings of the iiime kind and the fame age, attain 
an idea very near to truth* I fiiould fcarcely have 
regretted my journey, had it afforded nothing more 
than the fight of Aherkrothick, 



I 



MONTROSE. 

Leaving thefc fragments of magnificence, we 
travelled on to Mmtrqfe^ which we furveyed in the 
morning, and found it well built, airy, and clean. 
The town-hoLife is a handfome fabrick with a por^ 
tico. We then went to view the Englip chapel, 
and found a fmall church, clean to a degree un- 
known in any other part of Scotland^ with com- 
modious galleries, and what was yet Icfs expefted. 
With an organ. 

At 
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At our inn we did not find a reception fuch 
we thought proportionate to the commercial of 
lencc of the place; but Mr* Bofwdl defired me 
obfervc that the innkeeper was an Englijhman^ aatj 
I then defended him as well as I could* 

When I had proceeded thus far^ I had oppor^ 
tunities of obferving what I had never heard, tba 
there were many beggars in Sc&iland. In Edm&urgi 
the proportion is, I think, not lefs than in Lmd^n 
tnd in tiie fmallcr places it is far greater than m 
EngUJh towns of the fame extent. It muft, how- 
ever, be allowed, that they are not importunate™| 
nor clamorous. They folicit filently, or very mol| 
deftly, and therefore, though their behaviour majf 
flrike with more force the heart of a ftranger, they 
are certainly in danger of mi (Ting the attention 
their countrymen. Novelty has always fome power! 
tn unaccuftomed mode of begging excites an ua 
accuftomed degree of pity. But the force of nc 
velty is by its own nature foon at an end i the effi- 
cacy of outcry and perfevcrance is permanent and 
certain. ^ 

The road from Montr oje exhibited a continuation 
of the fame appearances. The country is ft ill 
naked, the hedges are of ftone, and the fields fo 
generally plowed, that it is hard to imagine where 
grais is found for the horfes that till them* The 
harveft, which was almoft ripe, appeared very 
plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr, BofweU obfervcd that 
we were at no great diftance from the houfe of lord 
Monhddo* The magnetifm of his convcrfation 
cafily drew us out of our way^ and the entertain- 
ment 
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tncnt which we received would have been a fufficient 
recompence for a much greater deviation. 

The roads beyond Edinburgh^ as they arc lefs 
frequented, muft be expe£led to grow gradually 
rougher ; but ihcy were hitherto by no means in- 
commodious. We travelled on with the gentle 
pace of a Scotch driver, who having no rivals in ex* 
pedition, neicher gives himfelf nor his horfes unne* 
ceflary trouble* We did not afFeft the impatience 
we did not feel, but were fatisfied with the com- 
pany of each other as well riding in the chaile, as 
fitting at an inn. The night and the day are 
equally folitary and equally fafe i for where there 
are fo few travellers, why fliould there be robbers ? 
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I. 

■ We came fo me what late to Aberdeen ^ and found 
the inn fo full, that we had fome difficulty in ob- 
taining admiffion, till Mr, Bo/well made himfelf 
, known : his name overpowered all objcftion, and 
k we found a very good houfe and civil treatment, 

I received the next day a very kind letter from 
Sir Alexander Gordon^ whom I had formerly known 
in London^ and, after a ceffation of ail intercourfe 
for near twenty years, met here profefibr of phyfick 
in the King's^ College. Such unexpefted renewals of 
acquaintance may be numbered among the moft 
incidents of life. 
The knowledge of one profeflbr ibon procured 
me the notice of the reft, and I did not want any 
token of regard, being conducted wherever there 
^as any thing which I defircd to fe^ and enter- 

^ tained 
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tained at once with the novelty of the ^oej and 
the kindnefs of communication. 

To write of die cities of our own ifland wkh the 
iblemnity of geographical defcription^ as if we had 
been caft upon a newly difcovered coaft^ has the 
appearance of a very frivolous oftentation; yet as 
Scotland is little known to the greater part of thofe 
who may read thefe obfervations, it is not fuper- 
fluous to relate, that under the name of Aberdeen 
are compriied two towns, Handing about a mile 
diftant from each other, but governed, I think, bf 
the fame nugiftrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient epifcopal city, in 
which are dill to be feen the remains of the cathe- 
dral. It has the appearance of a town in decayj 
having been lituatcd, in times when commerce was 
yet unftudied, with very litde attention to the com- 
modities of the harbour. 

^ew Aberdeen has all the buftle of profjperous 
trade, and all the 0iow of increafing opulence. It 
is built by the water- fide. The houfcs are large 
and lofty, and the ftreets fpacious and clean. They 
build almoft wholly with the granite ufed in the 
new pavement of the ftreets of London^ which is 
well known not to want hardnefs, yet they 
fhapc it eafily. It is beautiful, and muft be very 
lading. 

What particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
exercifed by the merchants of Aberdeen^ I have not 
enquired. The manufafture which forces itfelf 
upon a ftranger's eye is that of knit-ftockings, on 
which the women of the lower clafs are vifibly em-^ 
ployed. 

In 
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In each of thefe towns 
ftrifter language* an univerfityj for in both there 
are profeflTors of the fame parts of learnings and the 
colkges hold their feffions and confer degrees fe^ 
paratelf, with total independence of one on the 
othen 

In Old Aberdeen ftands the King^s Collegia of 
which the firft prefident was He^or Boece^ or 
Boethius^ who may be juftly reverenced as one of the 
revivers of elegant learning. When he ftudied at 
PariSy he was acquainted with ErafmuSy who after- 
wards gave him a publick teftimony of his eftcem, 
by infcribing to him a catalogue of his works. The 
ftyle of Boithius^ though, per haps j not always ri- 
gorouily pure, is formed with great diligence upon 
ancient models, and wholly uninfcded with mo- 
naftick barbarity. His hiftory is written with ele- 
gance and vigour, but his fabuloufnefs and cre- 
dulity are juftly blamed. His fabuloufnefs, if he 
was the author of the fiftions> is a fault for which 
no apology can be made ; but his credulity may be 

\ excufed in an age when all men were credulous. 
Learning was then rifing on the world 5 but ages fo 
long accuftomed to darknefs, were too much daz- 
zled with its light to fee any thing diftin<fHy, The 
firft race of fcholars in the fifteenth century, and 
fome time after, were, for the moft part, learning 
to fpeak, rather than to think, and were therefore 
more ftudious of elegance than of truth. The con- 
temporaries of Boethlus thought it fufficient to 
know what the ancients had delivered. The ex- 
amination of tenets and of ^ifts was referved for 
another generation - 

1 7 BQithius^ 
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Boetbius, as prefidcnt of the univerfity, enjoyed 
a revenue of forty Scottijb marks, about two pounds 
four fhillings and fix-pence of fterling money. In 
the prefent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult 
even for the imagination fo to raife the value of 
money, or fo to diminifli the demands of life, as to 
fuppofe four and forty Ihillings a year an honour- 
able ftipendj yet it was probably equal, not only 
to the needs, but to the rank of Boethius. The 
wealth of England was undoubtedly to that of Scot" 
land more than five to one, and it is known that 
Henry the Eighth^ among whofe faults avarice wa$ 
never reckoned, granted to Roger jifcbamy a& a re- 
ward of his learning, a penfion of ten pounds % 
year. 

The other, called the Marijchal College^ is in the 
new town. The hall is large and well lighted 
One of its ornaments is the pidture of Artbuf 
Johnjiorii who was principal of the college, and who 
holds among the Latin poets of Scotland the ncxl 
place to the elegant Bucbanan. 

In the library I was fhewn fome curiofities; a 
Hebrew manufcript of exquifite penmanfhip, and a 
JLatin tranflation of Arijiotle'% Politicks by Leonardus 
Aretinus, written in the Roman charafter with nicety 
and beauty, which, as the art of printing has made 
them no longer neceflTary, are not now to be found* 
This was one of the lateft performances of the 
tranfcribers, for Aretinu^ died but about twenty 
years before typography was invented. This verfioa 
has been printed, and may be found in libraries^ 
but is little read ; for the fame books have been 
fiqc^ tranflatcd both by Vi£loriuJi and Lfamkini^s^ 

whQ 
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who lived in an age more cultivated, but perhaps 
owed in part to Aretinus that they were able to 
excel hini. Much is due to thofe who firft broke 
the way to knowledge, and left only to their fuc- 
ceflbrs the tafk of fmoothing it. 

In both thefe colleges the methods of inftrudion 
are nearly the fame ; the ledtures differing only by 
the accidental difference of diligence, or ability in 
the profeffors. The ftudents wear fcarlets gowns, 
and the profeffors black, which is, I believe, the 
academical drefs in all the Scottijh univerfities, ex- 
cept that of Edinburgh^ where the fcholars are not 
diftinguifhed by any particular habit. In the King's 
College there is kept a publick table, but the fcho- 
lars of the Marijchal College are boarded in the town. 
The expence of living is here, according to the in* 
formation that I could obtain, fomewhat more than 
at St Andrews. 

The courfe of education is extended to four years, 
at the end of which thofe who take a degree, who 
are not many, become maflers of arts, and whoever 
is a mafler may, if he pleafes, immediately com- 
mence doftor. The title of doftor, however, was 
for a confiderable time beflowed only on phyficians. 
The advocates are examined and approved by their 
own body; the minifters were not ambitious of 
titles^ or were afraid of being cenfured for am- 
bition } and the doftorate in every faculty was com- 
monly given or fold into other countries. The 
minifters are now reconciled to diflindlion, and as 
it muft always happen that fome will excel others, 
have thought graduation a proper teflimOny of un- 
common abilities or acquifuions^ 

Vol. VIII. CL The 
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The indifcriminate collation of degrees has juftly 
taken away that refpeft which they originally 
claimed as ftamps, by which the literary value of 
men fo diftinguifhed was authoritatively denoted. 
That academical honours, or any others, fhould be 
conferred with exaft proportion to merit, is more 
than human judgment or human integrity have 
given reafon to expeft. Perhaps degrees in uni- 
verfities cannot be better adjufted by any general 
rule than by the length of time paffed in the pub- 
lick profeflion of learning. An Englijb or Irifi 
doftorate cannot be obtained by a very young man, 
and it is reafonablc to fuppofe, what is likewife by 
experience commonly found true, that he who is 
by age qualified to be a doftor, has in fo much time 
gained learning fufRcient not to difgrace the title, or 
wit fufficient not to define it. 

The Scotch univerfities hold but one term or 
feflfion in the year. Thsit of St. yindrews continues 
eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, from the 
firft of November to the firft of April. 

In Aberdeen there is an Englijh chapel, in which 
the congregation was numerous and fplendid. The 
form of publick worfliip ufed by the church of Eng^ 
land is in Scotland legally praftifed in liccnfed cha- 
pels ferved by clergymen of Englijh or Irijh ordi- 
nation, and by tacit connivance quietly permitted 
in feparate congregations, fupplied with minifters 
by the fucceffors of the bifliops who were deprived 
at the Revolution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday Auguft 21. Oh 
Monday we were invited into the town-hall, where 
I had the freedom of the city given me by the Lord 

Provoft. 
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Provoft. The honour conferred had all the deco- 
rations that policcnefs could add, and whiit I am 
afraid I fiiould not have had to fay of any cicy fuutli 
of the Tweedy I found no petty officer bowing for 
a fee. 

The parchnnent containing the record of ad- 
mifTion is, with the feal appending, fattened to a 
ribband, and worn for one day by the new citizen 
in his hat. 

By a lady who faw us at the chapel, the earl of 
Errol was infornned of our arrival, and we had the 
honour of an invitation to his feat, called Slanes 
Cqfiiey as I am told, improperly, from the callle 
of that nanfie^ which once ftood at a place not far 
diftant. 

The road beyond Jhrdeen grew more ftony^ and 
continued equally naked of all vegetable decoration. 
We travelled over a trafl: of ground near the fea, 
which, not long ago, fufFered a very uncommon 
and unexpefted calamity. The (and of the fhore 
was raifed by a tempeft in fuch quantities, and car- 
ried to fuch a diftance, that an eftate was over- 
whelmed and loflr. Such and fo hopelefs was the 
barrennefs fuper induced, chat the owner, when he 
was required to pay the uiual tax, defircd radier to 
refign the ground, 

SLANES CASTLE, THE BULLER OF BUCK AN. 

We came in the afternoon to Slanes Cafth^ built 
wpon the nnargin of the fea, fo that the walls of one 
of the towers feem only a continuation of a perpen- 
dicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves. To walk round the houfe feemed in:ipraai^ 

Q 2 cable. 
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cable. From the windows the cyd wanders over 
the fea that feparates Scotland fronn Norway^ and 
when the winds beat with violence, muft enjoy all 
the terrifick grandeur of the tempeftuous ocean. 
I would not for my amufement wi(h for a ftorm; 
but as ftorms, whether wiflied or not, will fometimcs 
happen, I may fay, without violation of humanity, 
that I fhould willingly look out upon them from 
Slanes Cajile. 

When we were about to take our leave, our de- 
parture was prohibited by the countefs till we fhould 
have fecn two places upon the coaft, which flic 
rightly confidered «s worthy of curiofity. Bun Buy, 
and the Buller of Buchan, to which Mr. Boyd very 
kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buyy which in Erfe is faid to fignify the 
TelloW'Rocki is a double protuberance of ftonCi 
open to the main fea on one fide, and parted from 
the land by a very narrow channel on the other. 
It has its name and its colour from the dung of in- . 
numerable fea-fowls, which in the fpring chufe this 
place as convenient for incubation, and have their 
eggs and their young taken in- great abundance. 
One of the birds that frequent this rock has, as we 
were told, its body not larger than a duck's, and 
yet lays eggs as large as thofe of a goofe. This 
bird is by the inhabitants named a Coot. That 
which is called Coot in England^ is here a Cooter. 

Upon thefe rocks there was nothing that could 
long detain attention, and we foon turned our eyes 
to the Buller, or Bouilloir of Bucban, which no man 
can fee with indifference, who has either fenfe of 
danger, or delight, in rarity. It is a rock perpen- 
dicularly 
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dicularly tubulated, uniced on one fide with a high 
Ihore, and on th^ other rifing fteep to a great height, 
above the main fra. The top is open, from which 
may be feen a dark gulf of water which flows into 
the cavity, through a breach made in the lower part 
of the inclofing rock- It has the appearance of a 
vaft well bordered with a wall. The edge of the 
BuUer is not wide, and to thofe that walk round, 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to look 
downward fees, that if his foot fhould flip^ he muft 
fall from his dreadful elevation upon ftones on one 
fide, or into' the water on the other. We however 
went round, and were glad when the circuit was 
completed. 

"When we came down to the fea, we faw fome 
boats, and rowers, and refolved to explore the Builer^ 
at the bottom. We entered the arch, which the 
water had made, and found ourfelves in a place^ 
which, though we could not think ourfelves in 
danger, we could fcarcely furvey without fonne re- 
coil of the mind. The bafon in which we floated 
was nearly circular, perhaps thirty, yards in dia- 
meter. We were inclofed by a natural wall, rifing 
fteep on every fide to a height which produced the 
idea of infurmountable confinement. The inter- 
ception of all lateral light caufed a difmal gloom- 
Round us was a perpendicular rock, above us the 
diftant fky, and below an unknown profundity of 
water. If I had any malice again ft a walking fpirit, 
inftead of laying him in the Redjea^ 1 would con- 
demn him to refidc in the BuUer of Buchan. 

But terror without danger is only one of the 
fports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind 

0^3 that 
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that is permitted no longer than it pleafes. We 
were foon at leifure to examine the place with mi- 
nute infpedlionj and found many cavities which, as 
the watermen told us, went backward to a depth 
which they had never explored. Their extent wfc 
had not time to try ; they are faid to fervc different 
purpofes. Ladies come hither fometimes in die 
fummer with collations, and fmugglers make them 
ftorehoufes for clandeftine merchandife. It is hardly 
to be doubted but the pirates of ancient times often 
uftd them as magazines of arms, or repolitories of 
plunder. 

^ To the little veflels ufed by the northern rowen, 
^the Buller may have ferved as a fhelter from ftorms, 
'and perhaps as a retreat from enemies j the entrance 
might have been Hopped, or guarded with little 
difficulty, and though the veflels that were ftationed 
within would have been battered with ftones fhow- 
cred on them from above, yet the crews would have 
lain fafe in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued our journey, pleafed 
with our reception at Slanes Cafthy of which we had 
now leifure to recount the grandeur and the ele- 
gance J for our way afforded us few topicks of con- 
verfation. The ground was neither uncultivated 
nor unfruitful j but it was ftill all arable. Of flocks 
or herds there was no appearance. I had now tra- 
velled two hundred miles in Scotland^ and feen only 
one tree not younger than myfelf. 

B A M F F, 

We dined this day at the houfe of Mr. Frazer 
of Streicbton^ who ihewed us in his grounds fome 

ftones 
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(tones yet ftanding of a druidical circle^ and what 
I began to think more worthy of notice^ fooie foreft 
trees of full growth. 

At night we came to Bamff^ where I rennember 
nothing that particularly clainned my attention. 
The ancient towns of Scotland have generally an 
appearance onufual to EngHfimen. The houfes, 
whether great or fmall, are for the moft part built 
of ftones* Their ends are now and then next the 
ftreets, and the entrance into them is very often by 
a flight of ftepSj which reaches up to the fecund 
ftory I the flpor which is level with the ground 
being entered only by ftairs defccnding within the 
houle. 

The art of joining fquares of glafs with lead is 
little ufed in Scot Ian d^ and in fome places is totally 
forgotten. The frames of their windows are all of 
woodt They are more frugal of their glaft than 
the EngUJhy and will often^ in houfes not other wife 
meanj compofe a fquare of two pieces, not joining 
like cracked glafs, but with one edge laid perhaps 
half an inch over the other. Their windows do not 
move upon hinges, but are pufhed up and drawn 
down in groovcsj yet they are feldom accomaio- 
dated with weights and pullies. He that would 
have his window open mud hold it with his hand, 
unlefs what may be fometimes found among good 
contrivers, there be a nail which he may ftick into 
a hole, to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without fome uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all. The incommodioufnels of the Scotch 
windows keeps them very clolely fhut* The ne- 
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ceffity of ventilating human habitations has not yet 
been found by our northern neighbours j and even 
in houfes well built and elegantly furniflied, a 
ftranger may be fometimes forgiven, if he allows 
himfelf to wi(h for frelher air. 

Thefe diminutive obfervations feem to take away 
fomething from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never communicated but with hefitation, 
and a litde fear of abafcment and contempt. But 
it muft be remembered, that life conHfts not of a 
feries of illuftrious aftions, or elegant enjoyments; 
the greater part of our time pafles in compliance 
with neceflities, in the performance of daily duties, 
in the removal of fmall inconveniencies, in the pro- 
curement of petty pleafures ; and we are well or ill 
at eafe, as the main ftream of life glides on fmoothly, 
or is ruffled by fmall obftacles and frequent inter- 
ruption. The true ftate of every nation is the ftatc 
of common life. The manners of a people are not 
to be found in the fchools of learning, or the pa- 
laces of greatnefs, where the national chara6ber is 
obfcured or obliterated by travel or inftruftion, by 
philofophy or vanity ; nor is publick happinefs to 
be eftimated by the aflcmblies of the gay, or the 
banquets of the rich. The great mafs of nations is 
neither rich nor gay : they whofe aggregate con- 
ftitutes the people, are found in the ftreets and the 
villages, in the (hops and farms ; and from them 
colledtively confidered, muft the meafure of general 
profperity be taken. As they approach to delicacy, 
a nation is refined ; as their conveniencies are mul- 
tiplied, a nation, at Icaft a commercial nation, muft 
be denominated wealthy. 

ELGIN* 
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ELGIN, 

Finding nothing to detain us at Bmnff^ we fet 
out in the morning, and having breakfafted at 
Cuiieft, about noon canne to Elgin^ whcre> in the inn 
that we fuppofed the beftj a dinner was fet before 
us, which we could not eat. This was the firft 
time^ and except one, the laftj that 1 found any 
reafofi to complain of a Scoiiijh table ; and luch 
difappoincments, I fuppofe^ muft be expefted in 
every countryj where there is no great frequency of 
travellers. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin afforded us 
another proof of the wafte of reformation. There is 
enough yet remaining to fliew, that it was once 
magnificent. Its whole plot is eafily traced. On 
the north fide of the choir* the chapter-houfe^ which 
is roofed with an arch of ftone, remains entire s and 
on the fouth fide, another mafs of building, which 
we could not enter, is prefer ved by the care of the 
family of Gordon, but the body of the church is a 
mafs of fragments* 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from fufficient authorities the hifi:ory of this 
venerable ruin- The church of Elgin hadj in the 
inteftine tumults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
wafte by the irruption of a highland chief, whom 
the bifhop had offended; but it was gradually re- 
ftored to the ftate of which the traces may be now 
difcerned, and was at laft not deftroyed by the tu- 
multuous violence of Knox^ but more ihamefully 
fuffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery and 
frigid indiiference. There is ftill extant^ in the 

books 
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books of the council, an order, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtlefs iffucd 
after the reformation, direding that the lead, which 
covers the two cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeeny 
fhall be taken away, and converted into money for 
the fupport of the army. A Scotch army was in 
thofe times very cheaply kept; yet the lead of two 
churches mud have born fo fmall a proportion to 
any military expence, that it is hard not to believe 
the reafon alleged to be merely popular, and the 
money intended for fome private purfe. The order 
however was obeyed; the two churches were ftrip- 
ped, and the lead was fhipped to be fold in Holland. 
I hope every reader will rejoice that this cargo of 
facrilege was loft at fea. 

Let us not however make too much haftc to de- 
fpife our neighbours. Our own cathedrals are mout 
dering by unregarded dilapidation. It feems to be 
part of the defpicable philofophy of the time to de- 
fpife monuments of facred magnificence, and wc 
are in danger of doing that deliberately, which the 
Scots did not do but in the unfcttlcd ftate of an im- 
perfect conftitution. 

Thofe who had once uncovered the cathedrals 
never wiflied to cover them again; and being thus 
made ufelefs, they were firft neglected, and per- 
haps, as the ftone was wanted, afterwards demo- 
li(hed. 

Elgin feems a place of litde trade, and thinly 

inhabited. The epifcopal cities of Scotland^ I be- 

' lieve, generally fell with their churches, though 

fome of them have fince recovered by a fituation 

convenient for commerce. Thus Glajgow^ though 

. it 
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it has no longer an archbifliop, has rifen beyond its 
original ftate by the opulence of its traders j and 
Aberdeen^ though its ancient ftock had decayed, 
flourifhes by a new fhoot in another place. 

In the chief ftreet of Elgin^ the houfes jut over 
thcloweft ftory, like the old buildings of timber in 
LmdoHy but with greater pronninence i (q that there 
is fometimes a walk for a confiderablc length under 
a cloifter, or portico, which is now indeed fre- 
quently broken, becaufe the new houfes have ano- 
ther form, but feems to have been uniformly con- 
tinued in the old city. 

FORES. CALDER. FORT GEORGE. 

We went forwards the fame day to Fores, the 
town to which Macbeth was travelling, when he met 
the weird fitters in his way. This to an Englijhman 
is claffick ground. Our imaginations were heated, 
and our thoughts recalled to their old amufements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands. Wc 
began to leave fertility and culture behind us, and 
faw for a great length of road nothing but heath; 
yet at FocbabarSy a feat belonging to the duke of 
Gordon^ there is an orchard, which in Scotland I had 
never feen before, with fome timber trees, and a 
plantation of oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but no- 
thing worthy of particular remark, and next morn- 
ing entered upon the road on which Macbeth heard 
the fatal predidlion ; but we travelled on not inter- 
rupted by promifes of kingdoms, and came to Nairn, 
a royal burgh, which, if once it . flourilhed, is now 

in 
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in a ftate of miferable decay; but I know not whfl 
ther its chief annual magiftrate has not ftill the ti 
of Lord Provoft. 

At Nairn we may fix the verge of the Highland 
for here I firft faw peat fires, and firft heard the E\ 
language. We had no motive to (lay longer th 
to breakfaft^ and went forward to the houfe of M: 
Macaulay^ the nainifter who publiflied an account q^j 
St, Kilda^ and by his direction vifited Calder C^fil^^ 
from which Macbeth drew his fecond title. It h^f 
been formerly a place of ftrength. The draw-brid^^ 
is ftill to be fcen^ but the moat is now dry, Th^j 
tower is very ancienti. Its walls are of great thicld^f 
nefs, arched on the top with ftone^ and furrounded 
with batdements. The reft of the houfe is late]^^ 
though far from modern. ^| 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives ff^k 
the caftlcj with a letter to one of the ofEcers at^ 
pQrt Ceorgiy which being the moft regular fortifi- 
cation in the ifland, well deferves the notice of a 
traveller, who has never travelled before. We . 
went thither next day, found a very kind receptio|M 
were led round the works by a gentleman, who c^^ 
plained the ufe of every part, and entertained by 
Sir Eyre Coote^ the governor, with fuch elegance of 
con ver fat ion as left us no attention to the delicacies 
of his table. 

Of Fort George I Ihall not attempt to give a 
account. I cannot delineate it fcientificallyj and a 
loofe and popular defcription is of ufe only when the 
imagination is to be amufed. There was every- 
where an appearance of the utmoft neatnefs and re- 
gularity. But my fuffrage is of little value^ becaufe 
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this and Fort jiuguftus are the only garrifons that I 
ever faw. 

We did not regret the time fpent at the fort, 
though in confequcnce of our delay we came (bme- 
what late to InvernefSf the town which may properly 
be called the capital of the Highlands, Hither the 
inhabitants of the inland parts come to be fupplied 
with what they cannot make for themfelves: hither 
the young nymphs of the mountains and vallies are 
fent for education, and as far as my obfcrvatlon has 
reached, are not fent in vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Invermfs was the laft place which had a regular 
communication by high roads with the foudiern 
counties* All the ways beyond it have, I beiieve, 
been made by the foldiers in this century. At In* 
vernejs therefore Cromwell^ when he fubdued Scot- 
land, ftationed a garrifon, as at the boundary of the 
Highlands* The foldiers feena to have incorporated 
afterwards with the inhabitants, and to have peopled 
the place with an EngUJh race i for the language of 
this town has been long conGdered as peculiarly 
elegant* 

Here is a caftle, called the caftle of Macbeth^ the 
walls of which are yet ftanding. It was no very 
capacious edifice, but ftands upon a rock fo high 
and fteepj that I think ic was once not accefiible, 
but by the help of ladders, or a bridge. Over 
againft it, on another hill, was a fort built by 
Cramweli^ now totally demolifhed; for no faction 
of Scotland loved the name of Cromwell^ or had any 
defire to continue his memory. 

Yet 
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Yet what the Romans did to odier nations, was in 
a great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots i he 
civilized them by conqueft, and introduced by ufe- 
ful violence the arts of peace. I was told at Aber- 
deeuy that the people learned from CromwilP^ fol- 
diers to make (hoes and to plant kail. 

How they lived without kail, it is not cafy to 
guefs ; they cultivate hardly any other plant for 
common ubles, and when they had not kail they 
probably had nothing. The numbers that go bare- 
foot are ftill fufEcient to fhew that (hoes may be 
fpared ; they are not yet confidercd as neceiTaries of 
life; for tall boys, not otherwile meanly dreffed, 
run without them in the ftreets ; and in the iflands 
the fons of gentlemen pafs (everal of their firft years 
with naked feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the SMs 
to have attained the liberal, without the manual 
arts, to have excelled in ornamental knowl^d^ 
and to have wanted not only the elegancies, Kii 
the conveniencies of common life. Literature foon 
after its revival found its way to Scotlandy and from 
the middle of the fixtcenth century, almoft to the 
middle of the feventeenth, the politer ftudies were 
very diligently puffued. The Latin poetry of De- 
licti Po'etarum Scotorum would have done honour to 
any nation ; at lead, till the publication of May\ 
Supplement^ the Englijh had very little to oppofe. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquifitive were con- 
tent to live in total ignorance of the trades by which 
human wants are fupplied, and to fupply them by 
the groffeft means. Till the Union made them ac- 
quainted with Englijh manners, the culture of their 
7 lands 
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lands was unfkilful, and their domeftick life un- 
formed i their tables were coarfe as the feafts of 
EJkimeauXy and their houfes filthy as the cottages of 
Hottentots. 

Since they have known that their condition was 
capable of improvennent, their progrefs in ufeful 
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What re- 
mains to be done they will quickly do, and then 
wonder, like me, why that which was fo neceflary 
and fo eafy was fo long delayed. But they muft be 
for ever content to owe to the Englijh that elegance 
and culture, which, if they had been vigilant and 
a6tive, perhaps the Englijh might have owed to 
them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had feen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen; 
but at Invernejs the Highland manners are common. 
There is I think a kirk, in which only the Erfe lan- 
guage is ufed. There is likewife an Engliffj chapel, 
but meanly built, where on Sunday we faw a very 
decent congregation. 

We were now to bid farewel to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country upon which per- 
haps no wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed 
have ufed our poft-chaife one day longer, along the 
military road to Fort Auguftusy but we could have 
hired no horfes beyond Invernefsy and we were not 
fo fparing of ourfelves, as to lead them, merely that 
we might have one day longer the indulgence of a 
carriage. 

At Invernejs therefore we procured three horfes 
for ourfelves and a fervant, and one more for our 
baggage, which was no very heavy load. We found 

in 
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V/ -i rr/yjotcd our fbeds or. die cwecicy. eighth of ^- 
jf///, ;».vJ directed our gaices to cucicuvi us to Fort 
/lu^ufiui. It j> built at the head Kxi La^h Nejs, of 
7/f,j/ h Invirnejs ftands at the outlet. The way be- 
iw.tn ihttn ht% htcn cut by the Ibldicrs, and die 

greater 
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greater pare of it runs along a rockj levelled with 
great labour and exaftnefs^ near the water* fide, 

Moft of this day*s journey was very plealanr* 
The day, though bright, was not hot ; and the 
appearance of the country, if I had not feen the 
Peak^ would have been wholly new. We went 
upon a furface fo hard and levels that we had little 
care to hold the bridle, and were therefore at full 
leifurc for contemplation. On the left were high 
and fteepy rocks fhaded with birch^ the hardy native 
of the north, and covered with fern or heath. On 
the right the limpid waters of Lougb Ne/s were beat- 
ing their bank, and waving their furface by a gentle 
agitation. Beyond them were rocks fometimes co- 
vered with verdure, and fometimes towering in hor- 
rid nakednefs. Now and then we efpied a little 
corn-field, which ferved to imprefs more ftrongly 
the general barrennefs. 

LQugb Ne/s is about twenty- four miles long, and 
from one mile to two miles broad. It is remark- 
able that Boeihmsy in his defcription of Scoiland, 
gives it twelve miles of breadth. When hiftorians 
or geographers exhibit falfe accounts of places far 
diftant, they may be forgiven, becaufc they can tell 
but what they are toMi and that their accounts ex- 
ceed the truth may be juftly fuppofed, becaufe moft 
men exaggerate toothers, if not to themfelves: but 
Boetbius lived at no great diftance ; if he never faw 
the lake, he muft have been very incurious^ and if 
he had feen itj his veracity yielded to very flight 
temptations. 

Lough Ne/s^ though not twelve miles broad, is a 
very remarkable difFufion of water without iflands. 

Vol. VIII, R It 
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It fills a large hollow between two ridges of high 
rocks, being fupplied partly by the torrents which 
fall into it on either fidej and partly, ^ is fuppofed, 
by fprings at the bottom. Its water is remarkably 
clear and pleafant, and is imagined by the natives 
to be medicinal. We were told, that it is in fomc 
places a hundred and forty fathom deep, a profun* 
dity fcarcely credible, and ^hich probably thofe that 
relate it have nev^r founded. Its fiih are falmon^ 
trout, and pike. 

It was faid at Fort Aiguftus^ that Lougb Ne/s is 
open in the hardeit winters, though a lake not far 
from it is covered with ice. In difcufling thefe 
exceptions from the courfe of nature, the firft 
queftion is, whether the fa£l, be juftly ftated. That 
which is (Irange is delightful, and a pleafing error 
is not willingly deteftcd. Accuracy of narration is 
not very common, and there are few fo rigidly phi* 
lofophical, as not to reprefent as perpetual, what is 
only frequent, or as conftant, what is really cafual. 
If it be true that Lougb Ne/s never freezes, it is 
cither fheltered by its high banks from the cold 
blafts, and expofed only to thofe winds which have 
more power to agitate than congeal; or it is kept 
in perpetual motion by the rulh of ftreams from the 
rocks that inclofe it. Its profundity, though it 
Ihould be fuch as is reprefented, can have little part 
in this exemption ; for though deep wells are not 
frozen, becaufe their water is fecluded from the ex* 
ternal arr, yet where a wide furface is expofed to t;4if 
full influence of a freezing atmofphere, I know not 
why the depth fhould keep it open. Natural phi- 
kifophy is now on« of the favourite ftudieis of th« 
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Stottijh nation 5 and Lough Nejs well defer ves to be 
djligcntiy examined. 

The road on which we travelled, and which was 
itfelf a fource of entertainment, is made along the 
rock, in the direftion of the lough, fomettmes by 
breaking oflF protuberances, and Ibme times by cut- 
ting the great mafs of ftone to a confiderabJe depth. 
The fragments are piled in a loofe wall on either 
iide, with apertures left at very fhort fpaces, to give 
a paiTage to the wintry currents. Part of it is bor- 
dered with low trees, from which our guides ga- 
thered nuts^ and would have had the appearance of 
an EngUJh lane, except that an Englifij lane is a!moft 
always dirty. It has been made with great labour^ 
but has this advantage, that it cannot, without equal 
labour, be broken up. 

Within our fight there were goats feeding or 
playing. The mountains have red deer, but they 
came not within view ; and if what is faid of their 
vigilance and fubtlety be truCj they have fome claim 
to that palm of wifdom, which the eaftern philofo- 
phcr, whom Alexander interrogated, gave to thofe 
beafts which live furtheft from men. 

Near the way, by the water- fide, we cfpied a 
cottage. This was the firft Highland hut that I 
had feen ; and as our bufincfs was with life and 
manners, we were willing to vifit it. Ta enter a 
habitation without leave, feems to be not confidcred 
here as rudenefs or intrufion. The old laws of hof- 
pitality ftill give this licence to a ft ranger. 

A hut is conftrufled with loofc ftones, ranged for 
the moft part with fome tendency to Qrcularity. 
It nnuft be placed where the wind cannot aft upon it 
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with violence, becaufe it has no cement ; and where 
the water will run eafily away, becaufe it has no 
£oor but the naked ground. The wall, which is 
commonly about fix feet high, declines from the 
perpendicular a little inward. Such rafters as can 
be procured are then raifed for a roo^ and covered 
with heath, which makes a ftrong and warm thatch, 
kept from flying off by ropes of twifted heath, of 
which the ends, reaching from the centre of the 
thatch to the top of the wall, are held firm by the 
weight of a large done. No light is admitted but 
at the entrance, and through a hole in the thatch, 
which gives vent to the fmoke. This hole is not 
dire6lly over the fire, left the rain fhould extinguiJlh 
it ; and the fmoke therefore naturally fills the place 
before it efcapes. Such is the general ftru6ture of 
the houfes in which one of the nadons of this opu- 
lent and powerful ifland has been Mdierto content 
to live. Huts however are not more uniform than 
palaces ; and this which we were infpeding was 
very far from one of the meaneft, for it was divided 
into feveral apartments ; and its inhabitants pof« 
fefled fuch property as a paftoral poet might exalt 
into riches. 

When we entered, we found an old woman boil- 
ing goat's-flefli in a kettle. She fpoke little Eng- 
lijhy but we had interpreters at hand s and fhe was 
willing enough to difplay her whole fyftem of ceco- 
nomy. She has five children, of which none are 
yet gone from her. The eldeft, a boy of tliirteen, 
and her hufband, who is eighty years old, were at 
work in the wood. Her two next fons were gone 
to Invernejs to buy meal^ by which oatmeal is always 

meant. 
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meant Meal flie confidcred as expenfive food, and 
told us, that in fpring when the goats gave milk, 
che children could live without ic. She is miftrefs 
of fixty goats, and I law many kids in an enclofurc 
at the end of her houfe. She had alfo fome pDtiltry« 
By the lake we faw a potatoe garden, and a fmall 
fpot of ground on which flood four fhucks, con- 
taining each twelve Ih eaves of barley. She has all 
this fron:i the labour of their own hands, and far 
what is neceflary to be bought, her kids and her 
chickens are fent to market. 

With the true paftoral hofpitality, fhe afked us to 
fit down and drink whifky. She is religious, and 
though the kirk is four miles off, probably eight 
EngUJh miles, flie goes thither every Sunday. We 
gave her a fliilling, and flie begged fnufFi for fnufF 
is the luxury of a Highland cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the GeneraVs Hut^ fo 
called becaufe it was the temporary abode of ^F^^ft 
while he fuperintended the works upon the road. 
It JS now a houfe of entertainment for paffengcrs, 
and we found it not ill (locked with provifions. 

FALL OF FIERS, 

Towards evening we croflcd by a bridge, the 
river which makes the celebrated Fall of Fisrs. 
The country at the bridge ftrikes the imagination 
with all the gloom and grandeur o( Siberian lolitude. 
The way makes a flexure, and the mountains, co- 
vered with trees, rife at once on the left hand and 
in the front. We defired our guides to fhew us the 
Falh and difmounting clambered over very rugged 
crags, till I began ^o wifh that our curio fity might 

R 1 have 
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have been gratified with lefs trouble and danger* 
We came at laft to a place where we could overlook 
the river, and faw a channel torn, as it feems, 
through black piles of done, by which the ftream 
is obftrufted and broken^ till it comes to a very 
deep defcent, of fuch dreadful depth> that we were 
naturally inclined to turn afide our eyes. 

But we vifited the place at an unieafonable time, 
and found it divefted of its dignity and terror. 
Nature never gives every thing at once. A long 
continuance of dry weather, which made the reft of 
the way eafy and delightful, deprived us of -the jJca- 
fure expcfted from the Fall of Fiers. The river 
having now no water but what the fprings fupply^ 
ihowed us only a fwift current, clear and fli^low, 
fretting over the afperities of the rocky bottom ; and 
we were left to exercife our thoughts, by endeavour- 
ing to conceive the efFed of a thouland ftrcams 
poured from the mountains into one channel^ ftrug- 
gling for expanfion in a narrow paflfage, exafperatcd 
by rocks rifmg in their way, and at laft difcharging 
all their violence of waters by a fudden fall through 
the horrid chafm. 

The way now grew lefs eafy, defcending by an 
uneven declivity, but without either dirt or danger. 
We did not arrive at Fori Augujlus till it was late. 
Mr. Bojwelly who, between his father*s merit and 
his own, is fure of reception wherever he comes, 
fent a fervant before to beg admiffion and enter- 
tainment for that night. Mr. Trapaudy the go- 
vernor, treated us with that courtefy which is fb 
clofely connefted with the military charafter. He 
came out to meet us beyond the gates, and apolo- 
gized 
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gized that, at fo late an hour, the rules of a gar- 
rifon fufFercd him to give us entrance only at the 
poftern. 

FORT AUGUSTUS. 

In the morning we viewed the fort, which is 
much lefs than that of St. Oeorge^ and is faid to be 
commanded by the neighbouring hills* It was not 
Jong ago taken by the Highlanders. But its fituation 
feems well chofen for pleafure, if not for ftrength ; 
it ftands at the head of the lake, and, by a floop of 
fixty tons, is fupplied from Invernejs with great 
convenience. 

We were now to crofs the Highlands towards the 
weftern coaft, and to content ourfclves with fuch 
accommodations, as a way fo little frequented could 
afford. The journey was not formidable, for it was 
but of two days, very unequally divided, becaufe 
the only houfe where we could be entertained, was 
not further off than a third of the way. We foon 
came to a high hill, which we mounted by a mili- 
tary road, cut in traverfes, fo that as we went upon 
a higher ftage, we faw the baggage following us 
below in a contrary direftion. To make this way, 
the rock has been hewn to a level with labour that 
might have broken the perfeverance of a Roman 
region. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, but 
the ftumps both of oaks and firs, which are ftill 
found, fhew that it has been once a foreft of large 
timber. I do not remember that we faw any ani- 
mals, but we were told that, in the mountains, 
there are flags, roebucks, goats^ and rabbits* 

R4 We 
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We did not perceive that this tra£i: was pofTefled 
by human beings^ except that once we faw a corn* 
fields in which a lady was walking with fome gen* 
tiemen. Their houfe was certainly at no great 
diftance, but fo (ituated that we could not dcfcry it. 

Pafling on through the drearinefs of folitude, we 
found a party of foldiers from the fort, working on 
the road, under the fuperintendence of a ferjeant. 
We told them how kindly we had been treated at 
the garrifon, and as we were enjoying the benefit of 
their labours, begged leave to Ihew our gratitude 
by a fmall prefcnt. 

A N O C H. 

Early in the afternoon we came to Anoch^ a vil- 
lage in Glenmollijon of three huts, one of which is 
diftinguiflied by a chimney. Here we were to dine 
and lodge, and were condudlcd through the firft 
room, that had the chimney, into another lighted 
by a fmall glafs window. The landlord attended 
us with great civility, and told us what he could 
give us to eat and drink. I found fome books on 
z fhelf, among which were a volume or more of 
Frid€aux\ Connection. 

This I mentioned as fomething unexpefted, and 
perceived that I did not plcafe him. I praifed the 
propriety of his language, and was anfwercd that \ 
need not wonder, for he had learned it by grammar. 

By fubfequent opportunities of obfervation \ 
found that my hoft*s di^ion had nothing peculiar. 
Thofc Highlanders that can fpeak Englijhy com- 
vnonly fpeak it well, with few of the words, an4 

e of ^C tone by which a Scotchman is diftin- 

guifhcd. 
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guilKed- Their language fecms to have been learned 
in the army or the navy> or by fome communication 
with thofe who could give them good examples of 
accent and pronunciation. By their Lowland neigh- 
bours they would not willingly be taught; for they 
have long conlidered them as a mean and degenerate 
race, Thefe prejudices are wearing faft away ; but 
& much of them ftill remains, that when I afked a 
very learned minifter in the iflands, which they con- 
fidercd as their mofl; favage clans : " ^hajej faid he, 
*f ihat live next the Lowlands*^* 

As we came hither early in the day, we had time 
fuificient to furvey the place. The houfe was built 
like other huts of loofe ftones, but the part in which 
we dined and flept was lined with turf and wattled 
with twigs, which kept the earth from falling. 
Near it was a garden of turnips and a field of po- 
tatoes. It ftands in a glen, or valley, pleafantly 
watered by a winding river* But this country, 
however it may delight the gazer or amufe the na- 
turalift^ is of no great advantage to its owners. 
Our landlord told us of a gentleman, who poffefles 
lands, eighteen Scofcb miles in length, and three in 
breadth i a fpace containing at leaft a hundred fquarc 
Englijh miles. He has railed bis rents, to the danger 
of depopulating his farms, and he fells his timber, 
and by exerting every art of augmentation, has ob^ 
tained an yearly revenue of four hundred pounds^ 
which for a hundred fquare miles is three half* pence 
an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were furprifed by the 
entrance of a young woman, not inelegant either in 
tnien or drefs^ who alked us whether we would have 
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tea. We found that (he was the daughter of oar 
hoft^ and defired her to make it. Her converfadon, 
like her appearance^ was gentle and pkafing* We 
knew that die girls of tlie HigbhmJs are alt gentle- 
women, and treated her with great refpedj which flie 
received as cuftomary and due, and was neither dated 
hj My nor confufedy but repaid my civffities without 
embarralTmentj and toU me how much I honoured 
her country by coming to furvey it. 

She had been at Invernefs to gain the commoA 
female qualifications, and had, like her facher^ the 
Englijb pronunciation. I prefented her with a book, 
which I happened to have about me, and fhouki not 
be pleafed to think that fhe forgets mc. 

In the evening the (bldiers^ whom we had pafied 
on the road, came to fpend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them. They had the true 
military impatience of coin in their pockets, and had 
marched at leaf): fix males to find the firft place where 
liquor could be bought. Having never been before 
in a place fo wild and junfrequented, I was gfad of 
their arrival, becaufe I knew that we had made them 
friends, and to gain ftill more of their good-will, wc 
went to them, where they were caroufing in the barn, 
and added fomething to our former gift. All that 
we gave was not much, but it detained them in the 
barn, either merry or quarrelling, the whole night, 
and in the morning they went back to their work, 
with great indignation at the bad qualities of 
whifky. 

We had gained fo much the favour of our hoft, 
that, when we left his houfe in the morning, he 
walked by us a great way, and entertained us with 
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converfation both on his own condition, and that 
of the country. His life fcemed to be merely 
paftoral^ except that he differed from fome of the 
ancient Namades in having a fctdcd dweUing. His 
wealth confifts of one hundred Iheep, as many goatSy 
twelve milk^cows^ and twenty -eight beeves ready 
for the drover* 

From him we firft heard of the general diftkdf- 
faiElionj which is now driving the Highiander^ into 
the other hemifphere ; and when I alked him whe- 
ther they would ft ay at home^ if they were wcU 
treated, he anfwercd with indignation, that no man 
willingly left his native country. Of the farm, 
which he himfelf occupied, the rent hadj in twenty- 
five years, been advanced from five to twenty 
pounds, which he found himfelf fo little able to 
pay, that he would be glad to try his fortune in 
fome other place. Yet he owned the reafooablenefs 
of raifing the Highland rents in a certain degree, 
and declared himfelf willing to pay ten pounds for 
the ground which he had formerly had for five. 

Our hoft having amuied us for a time, refigned 
us to our guides. The journey of this day was long, 
not that the diftance was great, but that the way 
was difBcuk, We were now in the bofbm of the 
Highlands, with foil leifure to contemplate the ap- 
pearance and properties of mountainous regions, 
fuch as have been, in many countries, the laft 
flielters of national diftrefs, and are every where 
the fcenes of adventures, ftratagems, furprifes, and 
tfcapes. 

Mountainous countries are not paffed but with 

difficulty, not merely from the labour of climbing; 
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for to climb is not always neceflary : but becaufe 
that which is not mountain is commonly bog^ 
through which the way muft be picked with caution. 
Where there are hills^ there is much rain^ and the 
torrents pouring down into the intermediate fpaces, 
feldom find fo ready an oudet^ as not to ftagnate, 
till they have broken the texture of the ground. 

Of the hills, which our journey offered to the 
view on either fide, we did not take the height, 
nor did we fee any that aftonifhed us with their 
loftinefs. Towards the fummit of one, there was a 
white fpot, which I fhould have called a naked 
rock, but the guides, who had better eyes^ and 
were acquainted with the phenomena of the coun* 
try, declared it to be fnow. It had already lafted 
to the end of Auguft^ and was likely to maintsun its 
conteft with the fun, till it fiiould be reinforced by 
winter. 

The height of mountains philofophically con- 
fidered is properly computed from the furfacc of 
the next fea ; but as it afFe£ts the eye or imagination 
of the paflenger, as it makes either a fpeftacle or 
an obftruftion, it muft be reckoned from the place 
where the rife begins to make a confiderable angle 
with the plain. In extenfive continents the land 
may, by gradual elevation, attain great height, 
without any other appearance than that of a plane 
gently inclined, and if a hill placed upon fuch 
raifed ground be defcribed, as having its -altitude 
equal to the whole fpace above the fea, the repre- 
fentation will be fallacious. 

Thefe mountains may be properly enough mea- 
fured from the inland bafes for it is not mucfc 

above 
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above the fea. As wc advanced at evening towards 
the weftern coafi:, I did not obferve the deciivicy to 
be greater than is nectlTary for the difcharge of the 
inland waters, 

Wc paffed many rivers and rivulets, which com- 
monly ran with a clear (hallow ftream over a hard 
pebbly bottonn. Thefe channels, which feem fo 
much wider than the water that they convey would 
naturally require^ are formed by the violence of 
wintry floods^ produced by the accumulation of in- 
numerable flreams that fall in rainy weather from the 
hills, and burfting away with refiftlefs impetuofity, 
make thcmfelves a palTage proportionate to their 
mafs. 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot be 
cxpefted to produce many fi(h. The rapidity of the 
wintry deluge fweeps them away, and the fcantlnefs of 
the fummer ftream would hardly fuftain them above 
the ground. This is the realbn why in fording the 
northern rivers, no fifties are feen, as in England, 
wandering in the water- 

. Of the hills many may be called with Horner^ 
Iday abundant in fpringSf but few can deferve the 
epithet which he bellows upon Pelion^ by waving 
their leaves. They exhibit very little variety; be- 
ing almoft wholly covered with dark heath, and 
even that feems to be checked in its growth. What 
is not heath is nakednels, a little diverfified by now 
and then a ftream rulbing down the fteep. An eye 
accuftomed to flowery paftures and waving harvefts 
is aftonifhed and repelled by this wide extent of 
hopelefs fterility. The appearance is that of matter 
incapable of form or ufefulnefs, difmilTed by nature 

from 
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from her care, and difinhericed of her favours, left in 
its original elemental ftate, or quickened only with 
one fullen power of ufelcfs vegetation. 

It will very readily occur, that this uniformity of 
barrennefs can afford very litde amufemenc to the 
traveller ; that it is eafy to fit at home and conceive 
rocks, and heath, and waterfalls i and that thefe jour- 
neys are ufelefs labours, which neither impregnate 
the imagination, nor enlarge the underftanding. It 
is true, that of far the greater part of things, we muft 
content ourfelves with fuch knowledge as defcription 
may exhibit, or analogy fupply ; but it is true like^ 
wife, that thefe ideas are always incomplete, and tha^ 
at leaft, till we have compared them with realities, 
we do not know them to be juft. A& we fee nnorCj 
we become poffeffed of more certainties, and confe* 
quently gain more principles of reafoning, and found 
a wider bafis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited} 
and little cultivated, make a great part of the earth, 
and he that has never feen them, muft live unac- 
quainted with much of the face of nature, and with 
one of the great fcenes of human exiftcnce. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered t 
narrow valley not very flowery, but fufficiently vcr* 
dant. Our guides told us, that the horfes could not 
travel all day without reft or meat, and entreated us 
to ftop here, becaufe no grafs would be found in anf 
other place. The requeft was reafonable, and the 
argument cogent. We therefore willingly difmounted, 
and diverted ourfelves as the place gave us Of^r« 
tunity. 
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might have dclightt^d to feign, I had indeed no trees 
to whifper over my headj but a clear rivulet ftreamed 
at my feet. The day was calm, the air was foft* and 
all was rudenefs, filence, and folicude. Before mc, 
and on either fide, were high hills, which, by hin-^ 
dering the eye fronn ranging, forced the mind to find 
entertainment for icfelf. Whether I fpent the hour 
well I know not; for here I firfl: conceived the 
thought of this narration. 

We were in this place at eafe and by choice, and 
had no evils to fufFer or to fear; yet the imagina* 
tions excited by the view of an unknown and un- 
travclled wildernefs are not fuch as arife in the ar- 
tificial folitudc of parks and gardens, a flattering 
notion of felf-fufficiency, a placid indulgence of 
voluntary delufions, a fecyre expanfion of the fancy, 
or a cool concentration of the mental powers- The 
phantoms which haunt a defer t are want, and mi* 
fery, and danger ; the evils of derelidion rufli upon 
the thoughts i man is made unwillingly acquainted 
with his own weaknefs, and meditation fliews him 
only how little he can fuftain, and how litde he 
can perform* There were no traces of inhabitants, 
except perhaps a rude pile of clods called a fummer 
hut, in which a herdfman had refled in the favour- 
able feafons, Whoever Imd been in the place where 
1 then fat, unprovided with provifions, and ignorant 
of the country, might, at leaft before the roads 
were made, have wandered among the rocks, till 
tie had peiilhed with hardlliip, before he could have 
found either food or ihcker* Yet what are thefc 
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hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or thefe Ipots of 
wildernefs to the deferts of America ? 

It was not long before we were invited to mounts 
and continued our journey along the fide of a lough, 
kept full by many ftreams, which with more or lefs 
rapidity and noife crofled the road from the hills on 
the other hand. Thefe currents, in their diminifhed 
ftate, after feveral dry months, afford, to one who 
has always lived in level countries, an unufual and 
delightful fpeftacle ; but in the rainy feafon, fuch as 
every winter may be expefted to bring, muft precipi- 
tate an impetuous and tremendous flood. I fuppofe 
the way by which we went, is at this time impaf- 
fable. 

GLENSHEALS. 

The lough at laft ended in a river broad and 
fliallow like the refl, but that it may be pafTed when 
it is deeper, there is a bridge over it. Beyond it is 
a valley called Glenjhealsy inhabited by the clan of 
Macrae. Here we found a village called Juk- 
najhealsy confifting of many huts, perhaps twenty, 
built all oi dry 'ft one, that is, ftones piled up without 
mortar. 

We had, by the direftion of the officers at Fort 
AuguftuSy taken bread for ourfelves, and tobacco 
for thofe Highlanders who might fhew us any kind- 
nefs. We were now at a place where we could ob- 
tain milk, but muft have wanted bread if we had 
not brought it. The people of this valley did not 
appear to know any Englift), and our guides now 
became doubly necefTary as interpreters, A woman, 

whofe 
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whofe hut was diftinguiihed by greater fpacioufnefs 
and better archicefture, brought out fome pails of 
milk. The villagers gathered about us in confi- 
derable numbersj I believe without any evil in ten* 
rion, hut with a very favage wildnefs of afpedt and 
manner. When our meal was over^ Mr. Bo/well 
fliced the bread, and divided k amongft them, as he 
fuppofed thena never to have tafted a wheaten loaf 
before* He then gave them little pieces of twifted 
tobacco, and among the children we diltributed a 
fmall handful of halfpence, which they received 
with great eagerncfs. Yet I have been fince told, 
that the people of that valley are not indigent; and 
when we mentioned them afterwards as needy and 
pitiable, a Highland lady let us know, that we 
might fpare our commiferation 1 for the dame 
whofe mi!k we drank had probably more than a 
dozen milk-cows. She feemed unwilling to take 
any price, but being prefled to make a demand, at 
kft named a Ihilling, Honefty is not greater where 
elegance is lefs. Oneof the by-ftanders, as we were 
told afterwards, advifcd her to a(k more, but Ihe 
laid a Ihilling was enough. We gave her half a 
crown, and I hope got fome credit by our beha- 
viour i for the company faid, if our interpreters did 
not flatter us, that they had not fccn fuch a day 
fmce the old laird of Macleod pafled through cheir 
country. 

The Macraes^ as we heard afterwards in the 
Hebrides^ were originally an indigent and fubor- 
dinate clan, and having no farms nor ftock, were 
in great numbers fervants to the Maddlans^ who, 
in the war of Ckarles the Firft, took arms at the call 

Vol. VIII. S of 
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of the heroick Montroji^ and were, in one of his 
battles J almoft all deftroycd. The women that were 
left at home, being thus deprived of their hufbands, 
\)ktl\\t Scythian ladies of old, married their fcrvancs^ 
and the Macraes became a confiderable race* 



tJl^ 



THE HIGHLANDS. 

As we continued our journey, wc were at leift 
to extend our fpecuhtions, and to inveftigate the 
reafbn of thofe peculiarities by which fuch nigged 
regions as thefc before us are generally diftin- 
guifhed. 

Mountainous countries commonly contain the 
original, at leaft the oldeft race of inhabitants, for 
they are not eafiiy conquered, becaufe they muft be 
entered by narrow ways, expofcd to every power of 
mifchief from thofe that occupy the heights i and 
every new ridge is a new fortrefs, where the defendants 
have again the fame advantages. If the aiTailancs 
cither force the ftrait, or ftorm the fummir, they gain 
only fo much ground i their enemies are fled to take 
pofleflioQ of the next rockj and the purfuers ftand 
gaze, knowing neither where the ways of cfca; 
wind among the fteeps, nor where the bog has firoti 
nefs to fuftain them % befldes that, mountaineers 
have an agility in climbing and defcending dlftinit 
from ftrength or courage, and attainable only 
ule* 

If the war be not foon concluded, the invade; 
are diilodged by hunger; for in thofe anxious 
toilfome marches^ provifions cannot eaflly be car- 
ried, and are never to be found. The wealth of 
mountains is cattle, which j while the men Hand in 
7 the 
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the pafles, the women driv^e away. Such lands at laft 
cannot repay the expence of conqueft, and therefore 
perhaps have not been fo often invaded by the mere 
ambiiion of dominion ; 'as by refcntment of robberies 
and infulcs, or the dcfire of enjoying in fecurity the 
niore fruitful provinces. 

As mountaineers ^re long before they are conquered, 
they are like wife long before they are civilized. 
Men are fofcened by intercourfe mutually profitable, 
and inftrufted by comparing their own notions with 
thofe of others. Thus C^far found the maritime 
parts o( Brliain made lefs barbarous by their com- 
merce with the Gauls. Into a barren and rough 
traft no ftranger is brought either by the hope of gain 
or of pleafurc. The inhabitants having neither com- 
modities for fale, nor money for purchafej feldom 
vifit more polifhed places^ or if they do vifit them 
feldom return. 

It fometimes happens that by conqueflTj intermix- 
ture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated parts of a 
country change their language. The mountaineers 
then become adiftind nation, cue off by difllmilitude 
of fpeech from converfation with their neighbours. 
Thus in Btfcdy^ the original Caniabrian^ and in Da- 
kcarh'a^ the old Swedip ft ill fubfifts. Thus fVaks 
and the Highlands ipeak the tongue of the firft inha- 
bitants of Briiaifij while the other parts have received 
firft the Saxon ^ and in ibme degree afterwards the 
French^ and then formed a third language between 
them, 

Th^ the primitive manners are continued where 
the primitive language is fpoken, no nation will de- 
fire me to fuppofe, for the manners of mountaineers 

S % are 
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are commonly favage> but they arc rather produced 
by their fltuation than derived from their anceftors. 

Such feems to be the difpofition of man> that 
whatever makes a diftinftion produces rivalry. 
England^ before other caufes of enmity were founds 
was difturbed for feme centuries by the contefts of 
the northern and fouthern counties \ fo that at Ox^ 
ford^ the peace of ftudy could for a long time be 
preferved only by chufing annually one of the 
proftors from each fide of the 2r^»/. A traft in- 
terfefted by many ridges of mountains, naturally 
divides its inhabitants into petty nations, which are 
made by a thoufand caufes enemies to each other. 
Each will exalt its own chiefs, each will boaft the 
valour of its men, or the beauty of its women, and 
every claim of fuperiority irritates competition 5 in- 
juries will fometimes be done, and be more inju- 
rioufly defended; retaliation will fometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exaded with too much 
intereft. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a robber 
was fheltercd from juftice, any man of the fame clan 
might be taken in his place. This was a kind of 
irregular juftice, which, though neceflary in favage 
times, could hardly fail to end in a feud, and a 
feud once kindled among an idle people, with no 
variety of purfuits to divert their thoughts, burnt 
on for ages, either fuUenly glowing in fecret mif- 
chief, or openly blazing into publick violence. Of 
the efFefts of this violent judicature, there are not 
wanting memorials. The cave is now to be fcen to 
which one of the Campbellsy who had injured the 
Macdonaldsj .retired with a body of his own clan. 

The 
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The Macdonalds required the ofFender, and being 
refufed, made a fire at the mouth of the cave, by 
which he and his adherents were fufFocated to- 
gether. 

Mountaineers are warlike, becaufe by their feuds 
and competitions they confider themfelves as fur- 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to 
repel incurfions, or to make them. Like the Greeks 
in their unpoliflied (late, defcribed by Tbucydidesy the 
Highlanders^ till lately, went always armed, and car- 
ried their weapons to vifits, and to church. 

Mountaineers are thievifh, becaufe they are poor, 
and having neither manufactures nor commerce, can 
grow richer only by robbery. They regularly plun- 
der their neighbours, for their neighbours are com- 
monly their enemies ; and having loft that reve- 
rence for property, by which the order of civil life 
is preferved, foon confider all as enemies, whom 
they do not reckon as friends, and think themfelves 
licenfed to invade whatever they are not obliged to 
proteft. 

By a ftridt adminiftration of the laws, fince the 
laws have been introduced into the Highlands^ this 
difpofition to thievery is very much reprefled. Thirty 
years ago no herd Ixad ever been condufted through 
the mountains, without paying tribute in the night 
to feme of the clans ; but cattle are now driven, and 
paffengers travel, without danger, fear, or mo- 
kftation. 

Among a warlike people, the quality of higheft 

cfteem is perfonal courage, and with the oftentatious 

difplay of courage are clofely connefted promptitude 

of- offence, and quicknefs of refentment. The 

S3 Highlanders i 
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Highlanders, before they were diCarrtitd, were k 
addided to quarrels, that the boys ufed to follow 
any publick proccffion or ceremony, however kSdv€ 
or however folemn, in expeftation of the battle, 
which was fure to happen before the company dif« 
perfed. 

Mountainous regions are fometimes fo remote from 
the feat of government, and fo difficult of acceis, 
that they are very little under the influence of the 
fovereign, or within the reach of national juftice. 
Law is nothing without power ; and the fentence of 
a diftant court could not be eafily executed, nor per- 
haps very fafely promulgated, aoiong men ignorantly 
proud and habitually violent, unconnefted with the 
general fyftem, and accuftomed to reverence only 
their own lords. It has therefore been neceflary to 
ere£l many particular jurifdidions, and coaimit the 
punifliment of crimes, and the decifion of right, to 
the proprietors of the country who could enforce their 
own decrees. It immediately appears that fuch 
judges will be often ignorant, and often partial; 
but in the immaturity of political eftablifliments 
no better expedient could be found. As govern- 
ment advances towards perfe6lion, provincial judi- 
cature is perhaps in every empire gradually abo- 
lifhed. 

Thofe who had thus the difpenfation of law, were 
by confequence thcmfclves lawlcfs. Their vaflals had 
no (belter from outrages and oppreflions ; but were 
condemned to endure, without refinance, the ca- 
prices of wantonnefs, and the rage of cruelty. 

In the Highlands^ fome great lords had an here- 
ditary jurifdi&ioQ over counties $ and fonoe chiefs 
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tains over their own lands 1 till the final conqueft 
of the Highlands afForckd an opporcunicy of crulhing 
all the local courts, and of extending the general 
benefits of equal law to the low and the high, in the 
deepeft recefTes and obfcureft corners. 

While the chiefs had this refemblance of roy- 
alty, they had little inclinanon to appeal, on any 
queftion, to fuperior judicatures* A claim of lands 
between two powerful lairds was decided like a 
conteft for dominion between fovereign powers. 
They drew their forces into the field, and right at- 
tended on the ftrongeft* This wasj in ruder times, 
the common practice, which the kings q( Scotland 
could feldom controuK 

Even fo lately as in the laft years of king WU- 
Ham, a battle was fought at Mull Roy, on a plain a 
few miles to the fouth of Invernefs^ between the 
clans of Mackintojb and Macdonald of Keppoch. 
Colonel Macdonaldj the head of a fmall clan, re- 
fufed to pay the dues demanded from him by Mac- 
kiniojh^ as his luperior lord. They difdained the 
interpofition of judges and laws, and calling each 
his followers to maintain the dignity of the clan, 
fought 3 formal battle, in which feveral confiderable 
men fell on the fide of Mackhiiojh, without a com- 
plete viftory to either. This is faid to have been 
the laft open war made between the clans by their 
own authority. 

The Highland lards made treaties, and formed 
alliances, of which fome traces may ft ill be found, 
and fome confequences ftill remain as lading cvi^ 
dences of petty regality. The terms of one of thefe 
confederacies were^ that each Ihould fupport the 
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other in the right, or in the wrong, except againft 
the king. 

The inhabitants of mountains form difl:in£): races, 
and are careful to preferve their genealogies. Men 
in a fmall diftrift neceflarily mingle blood by inter- 
marriages, and combine at lad into one family, with 
a common intereft in the honour and difgrace of every 
individual. Then begins that union of afFedions, 
and co-operation of endeavours, that conftitute a 
clan. They who confider themfelves as ennobled by 
their family, will think highly of their progenitors, 
and they who through fucceffive generations live al- 
ways together in the fame place, will preferve local 
ftories and hereditary prejudices. Thus every High' 
lander can talk of his anceftors, and recount the out- 
rages which they fufFered from the wicked inhabitants 
of the next valley. 

Such are the effedls of habitation among moun- 
tains, and fuch were the qualities of the Highlanders^ 
while their rocks fecluded them from the reft of 
mankind, and kept them an unaltered and difcri- 
minatcd race. They are now lofing their dif- 
tinftion, and haftening to mingle with the general 
community. 

G L E N E L G. 
"We left Auknajheals and the Macraes in the after- 
noon, and in the evening came to Ratiken^ a. higl; 
hill on which a road is cut, but fo fteep and nar- 
row that it is very difBcult. There is now a dc- 
fign of making another way round the bottom. 
Upon one of the precipices, my horfe, weary with 
the fteepnefs of the rife^ ftaggered a little, and I 
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called in hafte to the Higlandir to hold him. This 
was the only moment of my joiirnejTj in which I 
thought my fe if endangered. 

Having furmounted the hill at laft^ we were told, 
that at Glenelg, on the fea*fide, we Ihould come to 
a houfe of lime and flate and glafs. This image of 
magnificence raifed our expeftacion. At laft we 
came to our inn weary and peevifh, and began to 
enquire for meat and beds. 

Of the provifions the negative catalogue was very 
copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no bread, 
no eggs, no wine We did not exprefs much fa- 
tisfaftion. Here however we were to ft ay* Whiflcy 
we might have, and I believe at laft they caught a 
fowl and killed it. We had fome bread, and with 
that we prepared ourfdves to be contented^ when 
wc had a very eminent proof of Highland hofpi- 
tality. Along fome miles of the way, in the even- 
ing, a gendcman's fervant had kept us company on 
foot with very Iktle notice on our part. He left us 
near Gknelgy and we thought on him no more till 
he came to us again, in about two hours, with a 
prefent from his mafter of rum and fugan The 
man had mentioned his company, and the gentle- 
man, whofe name, I think, is Gordon^ well know- 
ing the penury of the place, had this attention to 
two men, whofe names perhaps he had not heard, 
by whom his kindnefs was not likely to be ever re- 
paid, and who could be recommended to him only 
by their neceflltics. 
1 We were now to examine our lodging. Out of 
" one of the beds, on which we were to repofe, ftarted 
1 up, at our entrance^ a man black as a Cyclops from 
I the 
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the forge. Other circumftances of no elegant 
cital concurred to difguft us* Wc had been frighted 
by a lady at Edinburgh^ with difcouraging repr^H 
fentations of Highland lodgings • Sleep, howevej^ 
was neceffary- Our Highlanders had at kft found 
ibme hay, with which the inn could not fupply 
them, I directed them to bring a bundle into the 
roortij and flept upon it in my riding coat* Mr. 
Bo/well being nnore delicate^ laid himfclf ftieccs 
with hay over and under hinij and lay in linen like 
a gentleman. 



A R M I D E L. 

Septemher the twentieth 




SKY. 

In the morning, 
found our fe Ives on the edge of the iea. Havings 
procured a boat> we difmifl'ed our Highlanders^ whom 
I would recommend to the fcrvice of any future 
travellers, and were ferried over to the ifle of Skf^ 
We landed at Armidel^ where we were met on the 
fands by Sir Alexander Macdonald^ who was at rha£_ 
time there with his lady, preparing to leave th 
iflandi and refide at Edinburgh. 

Armidel is a neat houfc, built where the Mae\ 
dmalds had once a feat, which was burnt in th 
commotions that followed the Revolution, Th 
walled orchard, which belonged to the former houfei 
ftill remains* It is well Ihaded by tall afh trees, 
a fpecies, as Mr, *]anes the foffilift informed 
uncommonly valuable. This plantation is vcr 
properly mentioned by Dr» CamphtlU in his nel 
account of the ftate of Brilain^ and defervcs atten- 
tion i becaufe it proves that the prefent nakednefa 
of the Hebrides is not wholly the fault of nature. 

As 
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As we fat at Sir Alexander's table, wc were enter- 
tained, according to the ancient ufage of the north, 
with the melody of the bagpipe. Every thing ia 
thofe countries has its hiftory. As the bagpiper 
was playing, an elderly gentleman informed us, 
that in fome remote time, the Macdonalds of Glen^ 
gary having been injured, or offended by the in- 
habitants of Cullodenj and refblving to have juftice 
or vengeance, came to Culkden on a Sunday^ where* 
jfinding their enemies at worfbip, they fhut them up 
in the church, which they fet on fire; and this, faid 
he, is the tune that the piper played while they were 
burning. 

Narrations like this, however uncertain, deferve 
the notice of a traveller, becaufe they are the only 
records of a nation that has no hiftorianSj and afford 
the moft genuine reprefentatioii of the life and cha- 
rafter of the ancient Highlanders* 

Under the denomination of Highlander are com- 
prehended in Scotland all that now fpeak the Erfe 
language, or retain the primitive manners, whether 
they live among the mountains or in the iflandsi 
and in that fcnfe I ufe the name, when there is not 
Ibme apparent reafon for making a diftindion. 

In Sky I fir ft obierved the ufe of brogues, a kind 
of artlefs Ihoes, ftitched with thongs fo loofely, that 
though they defend the foot fronn ftones, they do 
not exclude water. Brogues were fornnerly made 
of raw hides, with the hair inwards, and luch arc 
perhaps ft ill ufed In rude and remote parts i but they 
are faid not to laft above two days. Where life is 
fomrwhat improved, they are now made of leather 
tanned with oak barkj as in other places, or with 

the 
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the bark of birch^ or roots of tormentil, a fubftance 
recommended in defcd of bark, about forty years 
ago, to the Irijb tanners, by one to whom the par- 
liament of that kingdom voted a reward. The 
leather of Sly is not completely penetrated by vege- 
table matter, and therefore cannot be very durable. 

My enquiries about brogues, gave me an early 
fpecimen oi Highland information. One day I was 
told, that to make brogues was a domeftick art, 
which every man praftifed for himfelf, and that t 
pair of brogues was the work of an hour. I fup- 
pofed that the hufband made brogues as the w^ 
made an apron, till next day it was told me, that a 
brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair would 
coil half a crown. It will eafily occur that thcfc 
reprefentations may both be true, and that, in fomc 
places, men may buy them, and in others make 
them for themfelves; but I had both the accounts 
in the fame houfe within two days. 

Many of my fubfequent enquiries upon more in- 
terefting topicks ended in the like uncertainty. He 
that travels in the Highlands may eafily faturate his 
foul with intelligence, if he will acquiefce in the 
fiift account. The Highlander gives to every 
queftion an anfwer fo prompt and peremptory, that 
Ikepticifm itfelf is dared into filencc, and the mind 
finks before the bold reporter in unrefifting cre- 
dulity; but if a fccond queftion be ventured, it 
breaks the enchantment; for it is immediately dif- 
covercd, that what was told fo confidently was told 
at hazard, and that fuch fearleffnefs of aflertion was 
either the fport of negligence, or the refuge of ig- 
norance. 

If 
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If individuals are thus at variance with them- 
felves, it can be no wonder that the accounts of 
different men are conrradidory. The traditions of 
an ignorant and lavage people have been for ages 
negligently heardj and linfkil fully related, Diftant 
events muft have been nningled together^ and the 
aiftions of one man given to another, Thefe, how- 
ever, are deficiencies in llory, for which no man is 
now to be cenfured* It were enough^ if what there 
is yet opportunity of examining were accurately 
infpeaed, and juftly reprefentedj but fuch is the 
laxity of Highland converfation, that the enquirer is 
kept in continual fufpenfe^ and by a kind of intel^ 
leftual recrogradationj knows lefs as he hears more. 

In the i (lands the plaid is rarely worn. The law 
by which the Highlanders have been obliged to 
change the form of their drefs, has, in all the places 
that we have vifited, been univerfally obeyed. I 
have feen only one gentleman completely clothed in 
the ancient habit, and by him it was worn only oc- 
cafionally and wantonly. The common people do 
not think themrelves under any legal ncceflity of 
having coats i for they fay that the law againft 
plaids was made by lord Hardwkkey and was in 
force only for his life; but the fame poverty that 
inade it then difficult for them to change their 
clothing, hinders them now from changing it 

■ ^gain, 

m The fillibeg, or lower garment, is ftill very com- 
mion, and the bonnet almoft univerfalj but their 
attire is fuch as produces, in a luiBcient degree, the 
cuffed intended by the law, of abolifhing the diffi- 

Imilitude of appearance between the Highlanders and 
the 
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the other inhabitants of Britain; and, if drcfs be 
fuppofed to have much influence, facilitates their 
coalition with their fellow- fubjefts. 

What we have long ufed we naturally like; and 
therefore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay afidc 
their plaid, which yet to an unprejudiced fpedator 
mud appear an incommodious and cumberibme 
drefsj for hanging loofe upon the body, it muft 
flutter in a quick motion, or require one of the 
hands to keep it clofe. The Romans always laid 
afide the gown when they had any thing to do. It 
was a drefs fo unfuitable to war, that the fame word 
which fignified a gown fignified peace. The chief 
nfe of a plaid feems to be this, that they could com- 
modioufly wrap themfclves in it, when they were 
obliged to fleep without a better cover. 

In our paflage from Scotland to Sky, we were wet 
for the firfl: time with a ftiower; This was the be- 
ginning of the Highland winter, after which we were 
told that a fuccefllon of three dry days was not to 
be expefted for many months. The winter of the 
Hebrides confifts of little more than rain and wind. 
As they are furrounded by an ocean never frozen, 
the blafts that come to them over the water are too 
much fofcened to have the pow^r of congelation. 
The fait loughs, or inlets of the fea, which Ihoot 
very far into the ifland, never have any ice upon 
them, and the pools of frefli water will never bear 
the walker. The fnow that fometimes falls, is icon 
diflfolved by the air, or the rain. 

This is not the defcription of a cruel climate, yet 
the dark months are here a time of great diftrefs; 
becaufe the fumaier can do little more than feed it- 
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fclf, and winter comes with its cold and its fcarcity 
upon families verjr flenderly provided. 

CORIATACHAN IN SKY, 

The third or fourth day after our arrival at Ar- 

midel, brought us an invitation to the ifle of Raafay, 
which lies eaft of Sky* It is incredible how foon 
the account of any event is propagated in thefe nar* 
row countries by the love of talk, which much lei- 
fure produces, and the relief given to the mind in 
the penury of infular con ver fat ion by a new topick. 
The arrival of ftrangers at a place fa rarely vjfited, 
excites rumour, and quickens curiofity, I know 
not whether we touched at any corner, where fame 
had not already prepared us a reception* 

To gain a commodious paflage to Raafay^ it was 
neceflary to pafs over a large part of Sky, We were 
fumidied therefore with horfcs and a guide. In the 
illands there are no roads, nor any marks by which 
a ft ranger may find his way. The horfeman has 
always at his fide a native of the place, who, by 
Jpurfuing game, or tending cattle, or being often 
employed in meflages or condufV^ has learned where 
the ridge of the hill has breadth fufficienc to allow 
a horfe and his rider a paflage, and where the mofs 
or bog is hard enough to bear them. The bogs are 
avoided as toil feme at leaflr, if not unfafe, and 
tiierefore the journey is made generally from pre- 
cipice to precipice; from which if the eye ventures 
to look down, it fees below a gloomy cavity, whence 
therufti of water is fometimes heard. 

But there feems to be in all this more alarnn than 
^n^r. The Highlander walks carefully before, 

and 
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and the horfc, accuftomed to the ground, follows 
him with litcle deviation, Soanetimes the hill is too 
fteep for the horfennan to keep his ftatj and fome- 
tlmes the nnofs is too trennulous to bear the double 
weight of horfe and man. The rider then dif- , 
mountSi and all fhift as they can« ^M 

Journies made in this manner are rather tedio^fl 
than long* A very few miles require feveral hours. 
From Armidet we came at night to Coriatacban^ i 
houfe very pleafandy fituated between two brooks, 
wiih one of the higheft hills of the ifland behind \t 
It is the rcfidence of Mr. Mackinnon^ by whom we 
were treated with very liberal hofpitalicyi among i 
more numerous and elegant company than k could , 
have been fuppofed cafy to coUeft, 

The hill behind the houfe we did not climb. Tte 
weather was rough, and the height and ftccpnefs dif- 
couiaged us. We were told that there is a cairac 
upon it. A cairne is a heap of ft ones thrown upon 
the grave of one eminent for dignity of birth, or 
Iplendour of atchievements. It is faid, that by dig- 
ging, an urn is always found under thefe cairnei 
they muft therefore have been thus piled by a 
pie whofe cuftom was to burn the dead. To 
ftones is, I believe, a northern cuftom, and to b' 
the body was the Reman prailice ; nor do I know 
when it was that thefe two ads of Icpulture were 
united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey ; but we had no leafon 
to complain of the interrupdon* We faw in every 
place, what we chiefly delired to know, the nraan- 
ners of the people. Wc had company, aod if 

we 
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we had chofen retirement, we might have had 
books. 

I never was in any houfc of tne idands, where I 
did not find books in more languages than one, if 
I ftaid long enough to want them^ except one from 
which the family was removed. Literature is not 
negledled by the higher rank of the Hebridians. 

It need not, I fuppofe, be mentioned, that in 
countries fo little frequented as the iflands, there 
are no houfes where travellers are entertained for 
money. He that wanders about thefe wilds, either 
procures recommendations to thofe whofe habita- 
tions lie near his way, or, when night and wearinefs 
come upon him, takes the chance of general hofpi- 
tality. If he finds only a cottage, he can expe<5h 
little more than fhelter ^ for the cottagers have little 
more for themfelves : but if his good fortune brings 
him to the refidence of a gentleman, he will be 
glad of a ftorm to prolong his ftay. There is, how- 
ever, one inn by the fea fide at Scon/or^ in Sky^ 
where the poll office is kept. 

At the tables where a ftranger is received, neither 
plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A traft of land ib 
thinly inhabited, muft have much wild-fowl; and 
I ic^rcely remember to have feen a dinner without 
them. The moorgame is every where to be had. 
That the fea abounds with fifli, needs not be told, 
for it fupplies a great part of Europe. The ifle of 
Sky has ftags and roebucks, but no hares. They 
fell very numerous droves of oxen yearly to Eng-- 
Jand^ and therefore cannot be fuppofed to want beef 
at home. Sheep and goats are in great numbers, 
and they have the common domellick fowls. 

Vol. VIII. T But 
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But as here is nothing to be bought, every family 
muft kill its own meat, and roaft part of it fomewhat 
fooner than Apicius would prcfcribe. Every kind of 
flefh is undoubtedly excelled by the variety and emu- 
lation of Englijh markets} but that which is not bfeft 
may be yet very far from bad, and he that fhall 
complain of his fare in the Hebrides^ has improved 
his delicacy more than his manhood. 

Their fowls are not like thofe plumped ftw fafe 
by the poulterers of London^ but they arc as good 
as other places commonly afford, except that the 
geefe, by feeding in the lea, have univerfally a fiflif 
ranknefs. 

Thefe geefe fcem to be of a middle race, between 
the wild and domeftick kinds. They are fo tannc 
as to own a home, and fo wild as fotnctimes to flf 
quite away. 

Their native brc^d is made of oats, or barlty- 
Of oatmeal they fpread very thin cakes, coarfe and 
hard, to which unaccuftomed palates are not eafily 
reconciled. The barley cakes are thicker and 
fofcer ; I began to eat them without unwillingnefs j 
the blacknefs of their colour raifes fome diflike, 
but the tafte is not difagreeable. In moft houfcs 
there is wheat flour, with which we were fure to 
be treated, if we ftaid long enough to have it 
kneaded and baked. As neither yeafl: nor leaven 
are ufed among them, their bread of every kind is 
unfermented. They make only cakes, and never 
mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebridesy for of the women^s diet I 
can give no account, as foon as he appears in the 
morning, fwallows a glafs of whilky^ yet they arc 

not 
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itDt a drunken race, at leaft I never was prcfcnt ac 
much incemperanGe^ but no man is fo abftemious as 
to refufe the morning dram, which they call ^Jkalk. 

The word wbijky fignifics water, and is applied 
by way of eminence to Jircng water, or diftilled li- 
quor. The fpirit drunk in the North is drawn 
from barley* I never tafted itj except once for ex- 
periment at the inn in Inverarji when I thought ic 
preferable to any Englijb malt brandy* It was 
ftrongj but not pungent, and was free from the em- 
pyreumatick tafte or fmell. What was the procefs 
I had no opportunity of enquiring^ nor do I wilh 10 
improve the arc of making poifon pkafant. 

Nut long after the dram^ may be expeded the 
breakfaft, a meal in which the Scots^ whether of the 
lowlands or mountains, muft be confefled to excel 
US- The tea and coflFee are accompanied, not only 
with butter, but with honey> conferv^es, and marma- 
lades. If an epicure could remove by a wifli, in 
queft of fenfual gratifications, wherever he had 
fupped he would breakfaft in Scotland, 

Jn the idands, however, they do what I found it 
not very eafy to endure. They pollute the tea-table 
by plates piled with large flices of Che (hi re checre> 
which mingles its leis grateful odours with the 
fragrance of the tea. 

Where many queftions are to be afked, fome 
will be omitted, 1 forgot to enquire how they 
were fupplicd with fa much exotick luxury. Per* 
haps the Fremh may bring them wine for w^cwl, 
and the Dutch give them tea and cofhce at the 
fifhing feafon, in exchange for frefh provifion. 
Their trade is unconftrained; they pay no eulloms; 
T 2 for 
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for there is no officer to demand them; whatevci* 
therefore is made dear only by import, is obtained 
here at an eafy rate. 

A dinner in the Weftern Iflands differs very little 
from a dinner in England^ except that in the place 
of tarts, there are always fet different preparations 
of milk. This part of their diet will admit fome 
improvement. Though they have milk, and eggs, 
and fugar, few of them know how to compound 
them in a cuflard. Their gardens afford them no 
great variety, but they have always fome vegetables 
on the table. Potatoes at leafl are never wanting, 
which, though they have not known them long, are 
now one of the principal parts of their food. They 
are not of the mealy, but the vifcous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made difhcs, 
an EngUJIoman^ at the firft tafte, is not likely to ap- 
prove, but the culinary compofitions of every coun- 
try are often fuch as become grateful to other nations 
only by degrees j though I have read a French au- 
thor, who, in the elation of his heart, fays, that 
French cookery pleafes all foreigners, but foreign 
cookery never fatisfies a Frenchman. 

Their fuppers are, like their dinners, various, 
and plentiful. The table is always covered with 
elegant linen. Their plates for common ufe are 
often of that kind of manufadture which is called 
cream coloured, or queen's ware. They ufe filver 
on all occafions where it is common in England^ nor 
did I ever find the fpoon of horn but in one houfe. 

The knives are not often either very bright, or 
very fharp. They are indeed inftruments of which 
the Highlanders have not been long acquainted with 

the 
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the genejral ufe. They were not regularly laid on 
the table, before the prohibition of arms, and the 
change of drefs. Thirty years ago the Highlander 
wore his knife as a companion to his dirk or dagger^ 
and when the company fat down to meat, the men 
who had knives, cut the flefh into fmall pieces for 
the women, who with their fingers conveyed it to 
their mouths. 

There was perhaps never any change of national 
manners fo quick, fo great, and fo general, as that 
which has operated in the Highlands^ by the laft 
conqueft, and the fubfequent laws. We came 
thither too late to fee what we expeded, a people 
of peculiar appearance, and a fyftem of antiquated 
life. The clans retain little now of their original 
charafter; their ferocity of temper is foftenedj their 
military ardour is extinguifhed, their dignity of in- 
dependence is deprefled, their contempt of govern- 
ment fubdued, and their reverence for their chiefs 
abated. Of what they had before the late conqueft 
of their country, there remain only their language 
and their poverty. Their language is attacked on 
every fide. Schools are erefted, in which Englijh 
only is taught, and there were lately fome who 
thought it reafonable to refufe them a verfion of the 
holy fcriptures, that they might have no monument 
of their mother*tongue. 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleafing coniequences 
of fubjeftion- They are now acquainted with mo- 
ney, and the poffibility of gain will by degrees make 
them indullrious. Such is the efFeft of the late re- 
gulationsj that a longer journey than to the Higl?~ 

T 3 lands 
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lands muft be taken by him whofc curiofity pants 
for favage virtues and barbarous grandeur. 

R A A S A Y. 

At the firft intermiflion of the ftormy weather wt 
were informed, that the boat, which was to convey 
us to Raajayy attended us on the coaft. We had 
from this time our intelligence facilitated, and our 
converfation enlarged, by the company of Mr. 
Macqueen^ minifter of a parilh in Sly, whole know- 
ledge and politenefs give him a title equally to 
kindnefs and rclpeft, and who, from this time, never 
forfook us till we were preparing to leave Sh^^ and 
the adjacent places. 

The boat was under the direftion of Mr. MaU 
colm Machodj a gentleman kA Raajay. The water 
was calm, and the rowers were vigorous ^ ib that 
our pafTage was quick and pleaf^t. When we 
came near the ifland, we faw the laird's houfc, t 
neat modern fabrick, and found Mr. Macleod^ the 
proprietor of the ifland, with many gendemcn^ ex* 
pcfting us on the beach. We had, as at all other 
places, fome difficulty in landing. The crags were 
irregularly broken, and a falfc ftep would have been 
very mifchievous. 

It leemed that the rocks might, with no great la- 
bour, have been hewn almoft into a regular flight 
of fteps ; and as there are no other landing places, 
I confidered this rugged afcent as the confequence 
of a form of life inured to hardfliips, and therefore 
not ftudious of tiice accommodations. But I know 
not whether, for many ages, it was not conddered 
as a part of military policy, to keep ^Ihe country 

not 
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not eafiiy accellible* The rocks are natural fortifica^ 
tions, and an enemy climbing with difficulty was 
eafiiy deftroyed by tbofe who flood high above him. 

Our reception exceeded our expedations. We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. 
After the uiual refreftiments, and the ufual con- 
verfation, the evening came upon us. The car- 
pet was then roiled off the floor ; the mufician 
was called, and the whole company was invited 
to dance, nor did ever fiiiries trip with greater 
alacrity. The general air of feftivity, which 
predominated in this place^ fo far remote from 
ail thofe regions which the mind has been ufed 
to contemplate as the manfions of pleafure, 
ftruck the imagination with a delightful furprife, 
analogous to that which is felt at an unexpected 
cmerfion from darkncis into light. I 

When it was time to fup, the dance ceafed, and 
fix and thirty perfons fat down to two tables in the 
latne room- After fupper the ladies fung Erfs 
ibngs, to which I liftened as an Englijh audience to 
an Italian opera, delighted with the found of words 
which I did not underftand. 

I inquired the fubjedls of the fongs, and was told 
of one* that it was a love fong, and of another, that 
it was a farewell compoftd by one of the illanders 
that was going, in this epidemical fury of emigra- 
tion^ to feek his fortune in America. What (cnti- 
ments would rife, on fuch an occafion, in the heart 
of one who had not been taught to lament by pre- 
cedent, I Ihould gladly have known i but the lady, 
by whom I fat, thought herfelf not equal to the 
work of trandating. 
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Mr. Macleod is the proprietor of the iflands of 
Raafay^ Rona, and Fladday and poflefles an extenfive 
diftrid: in «yyfcy. The eftate has not, during four 
hundred years, gained or loft a fingle acre. 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued 
for two hundred yearsj and is ftill fubfifting between 
Macleod of Raajay^ and Macdonald of Sly^ in con- 
fequence of which, the furvivor always inherits the 
arms of the deceafedj a natural memorial of mili- 
tary friendfhip. At the death of the late Sir James 
Macdonald, his fword was delivered to the prefent 
laird of Raa/ay. 

The family oiRaaJay confifts of the laird, the lady, 
three fens, and ten daughters. For the fons there is 
a tutor in the houfe, and the lady is faid to be very 
fkilful and diligent in the education of her girls. 
More gentlenefs of manners, or a more pleafmg ap- 
pearance of domeftick fociety, is not found in the 
moft polifhed countries. 

Raajay is the only inhabited ifland in Mr. Mac- 
leod'^ pofleflion. Rona and Fladda afford only paf- 
ture for cattle, of which one hundred and fixty win- 
ter in Ronay under the fuperintendence of a folitary 
herdfman. 

The length of Raajay is, by computation, fif- 
teen miles, and the breadth two. Thefe countries 
have never been meafured, and the computation by 
miles is negligent and arbitrary. We obferved in 
travelling, that the nominal and real diftance of 
places had very little relation to each other. Raa^ 
Jay probably contains near a hundred fquare miles. 
It affords not much ground, notwithftanding its ex- 
tent, either for tillage or pafturci for it is rough, 
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rocky, and barren. The cattle often perifh by fall- 
ing from the precipices. It is like the other i (lands, 
I thinkj generally naked of (hade, but it is naked 
by negledi for the laird has an orchard, end very 
large foreft trees grow about his hoij(e. Like other 
hilly countries it has many rivulets. One of the 
brooks turns a corn*mill, and at leaft one produces 
trouts. 

In the ftreams or frefh lakes of the iflands, I have 
never heard of any other fifh than trouts and eels. 
The trouts v^hich I have feen^ are not larger the 
colour of their flc(h is tinged as in England, Of 
their tth 1 can give no account, having never 
tailed them ; for I believe they are not confidered 
as wholefome food. 

It is not very eafy to fix the principles upon 
which mankind have agreed to cat fomc animals, 
and rejeft others 5 and as the principle is not evi- 
dent, it is^ not uniform. That which is fclefted as 
delicate in one country, is by its neighbours ab- 
horred as loath fome. The Neapolitans lately re- 
fufed to eat potatoes in a famine. An EngUJhman 
is not eafily perfuaded to dine on fnails with an 
Italian^ on frogs with a Frenchman^ or on horfe- 
flefti with a Tartar, The vulgar inhabitants oi Sky^ 
I know not whether of the other iflands^ have not 
only eels, but pork and bacon in abborrcncej and 
accordingly I never faw a hog in the Hebrides^ ex- 
cept one at Dunvegan, 

Raa/ay has wild fowl in abundance, but neither 
deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it has them not> 
might be afkedj but that of fuch queftions there is 

no 
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no cad. Why does any nation want what it migfil 
have ? Why arc not fptces tranfplantcd to America ? 
Why does tea condnue to be brought from China f 
Life improves but by flow degrees, and much in 
every place is yet to do. Aucmpts have been 
made to raiie roebucks in Raa/ay^ but without 
cffeft. The young ones it is extremely difficult to 
rear, and the old can very feldom be taken alive, 
• Hares and rabbits might be more eafily obtained. 
That they have few or none of either in Sky^ they 
impute to the ravage of the foxes, and have there- 
fure fet, for fonne years paft, a price upon their 
heads, which, as the number was diminiftied, has been 
gradually raifed, from three ftiiUings and fixpencc CO 
a guinea, a fum fo great in this part of the woHd, 
that in a fhort time Sky may be as free from foxes, 
as England from wolves. The fund for thefc 
rewards is a tax of fixpence in the pound* impoled 
by the farmers on themfelves, and faid to be paic 
with great willingncfs. 

The beafts of prey in the iflands are foxes, otter 
and weafcls. The foxes are bigger than thofc 
England % but the otters exceed ours in a far greate 
proportion. I faw one at Armidd^ of a fize muc\ 
beyond that which I fuppofed them ever to attain i 
and Mr. Maclean^ the heir of Ce/, a man of midc 
ftature* informed me that he once Ihot an otter, 
which the tail reached the ground, when he hclj 
up the head to a level with his own, 1 expedc 
the otter to have a foot particularly formed for th^ 
art of fwimming ; but, upon exarnination, I did nc 
find it difFering much from that of a fpanich 

hi 
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he preys in the fea, he docs little vlfible mifchief, and 
is killed only for his fur. White otters are fgme- 
times feen. 

In Raajay they might have hares and rabbits, for 
they have no foxes. Some depredations, fuch as 
were never made before^ have caufed a fufpicion that 
a fox has been lately landed in the ifland by fpite or 
wanconnefs. This imaginary ftranger has never yet 
been feen, and therefore, perhaps^ the mifchief was 
done by fome other animal. It is not likely that a 
creature fo ungentle^ whofe head could have been 
Ibid in &ky for a guinea, Oiouid be kept alive only to 
gratify the malice of fending him to prey upon a 
neighbour : and the paffagc from Sky is wider than a 
ioYi would venture to fwirn, unlefs he were chafed by 
dogs into the feaj and perhaps then his ftrcngth would 
enable him to crofs. How beads of prey came into 
any iflands is not eafy to guefs. In cold countries 
they take advantage of hard winters, and travel over 
the ice; but this is a very fcanty folution ^ for they 
arc found where they have no diicoverable means of 
coming. 

The corn of this idand is but little. I faw the 
harveft of a fmall field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the flieaves. The 
ftrokes of the fickle were timed by the modulation 
of the harveft fong, in which all their voices were 
united. They accompany in the Highlands every 
aftionj which can be done in equal time, with an 
appropriated ft rain, which has, they fay, not much 
meaning; but its effeds are regularity and cheer- 
fulnefs. The ancient proceleufmatick fong, by 
I which the lowers of gallies were animated, may be 
I fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have been of this kind. There is now 
an oar-Jong ufed by the Hebridians. 

The ground of Raajay feems fitter for cattle than 
for corn, and of black cattle I fuppofe the number 
is very great. The laird himfelf keeps a herd of four 
hundred, one hundred of which are annually fold. 
Of an extenfive domain, which he holds in his own 
hands, he confiders the fale of cattle as repaying him 
the rent, and fupports the plenty of a very liberal 
table with the remaining produd. 

Raajay is fuppofed to have been very long inha- 
bited. On one fide of it they fliow caves, into which 
the rude nations of the firft ages retreated from the 
weather. Thefe dreary vaults might have had other 
ufes. There is ftill a cavity near the houfe called 
the oar- cave y in which the feamen, after one of thofe 
piratical expeditions, which in rougher times was 
very frequent, ufed, as tradition tells, to hide their 
oars. This hollow was near the fea, that nothing 
fo neceflary might be far to be fetched \ and it was 
fecret, that enemies, if they landed, could find 
nothing. Yet it is not very evident of what ufe 
it was to hide their oars from thofe, who, if they 
were mafters of the coaft, could take away their 
boats. 

A proof much fl:ronger of the diftance at which 
the firft pofleflbrs of this ifland lived from the prc- 
fent time, is afforded by the ftone heads of arrows 
which are very frequently picked up. The people 
call them elJ-boltSy and believe that the fairies 
Ihoot them at the cattle. They nearly refemblc 
thofe which Mr. Banks has lately brought from the 
fovage countries in the Pacifick Ocean, and muft 

have 
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have been made by a nation to which the ufe of metala 
was unknown. 

The nomber of this little connmunity has never 
been counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained any 
pofitive account^ confiftent with die refult of poli* 
tical computation* Not nnany years ago> the late 
laird led out one hundred men upon a military ex- 
pedition. The fixth part of a people is fuppofed 
capable of bearing arms : Raajay had therefore fix 
hundred inhabitants- But becaufe it is not likelyi 
that every man able to ftrrve in the field would fol- 
low the fummons, or that the chief would leave hvis 
I lands totally defencelefs, or take away all the hands 
qualified for labourj let it be fuppoftd^ that half as 
many might be permitted to ftay at home* The 
ivholc number will then be nine hundred, or nine 
I to a fquare mile \ a degree of populoufnefs greater 
than thofe trafts of defolation can often ihow. They 
are content with their country, and faithful to their 
chiefs, and yet uninfefted with the fever of mi- 
gration. 

Near the houfe at Raqfay is a chapel unroofed and 
ruinous, which has long been ufed only as a place of 
burial. About the churches, in the iQands, are fmali 
fquares enctofed with ftone, which belong to particu* 
lar families, as repofitories for tlve dead. At Raajay 
there is one, I think, for the proprietor, and one for 
fome collateral houfe. 

It is told by Martin^ that at the death of the 
lady of the ifland* it has been here the cuftom to 
ereft a crofs. This we found not to be true. The 
ftones that ftand about the chapel at a fmall diftance, 
fome of which perhaps have crofles cut upon them, 

are 
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ire believed to have been not funeral monumenti» 
but the ancient boundaries of the fandtuary or con* 
fecrated ground. 

Martin was a man not illiterate : he was an in« 
habitant of Sfy^ and therefore was within reach of 
intelligence^ and with no great difficulty might have 
vifited the places which he undertakes to defcribe i 
yet with all his opportunities^ he has often fufFered 
himfelf to be deceived. He lived in the lafl: cen- 
tury, when the chiefs of the clans had loft little of 
their original influence. The mountains were yet 
unpenetrated, no inlet was opened to foreign no- 
velties, and the feudal inftitutions operated upon 
life with their full force. He might therefore have 
difplayed a feries of fubordination and a form of 
government, which, in more luminous and im- 
proved regions, have been long forgotten, and have 
delighted his readers with many uncouth cuftoms 
that are now difufed, and wild opinions that pre- 
vail no longer. But he probably had not know- 
ledge of the world fufficient to qualify him for 
judging what would deferve or gain the attention 
of mankind. The mode of life which was familiar 
to himfelf, he did not fuppofe unknown to others, 
nor imagined that he could give pleafure by telling 
that of which it was, in his little country, impoflibk 
to be ignorant. 

What he has neglefted cannot now be performed* 
In nations, where there is hardly the ufc of letters, 
what is once out of fight is loft for ever. They 
think but little, and of their few thoughts, none 
are wafted on the paft, in which they are neither in- 
terefted by fear nor hope. Their only regifters are 
7 ftated 
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ftated obfervances and praflical reprefcntations. For 
this realbn an age of ignorance is an age of ceremony. 
Pageants, and proceflions, and comnnemorations, 
gradually flu ink away^ as better methods conne 
into ufe of recording events, and preferving 
rights. 

It is not only in Raajay that the chapel is unroofed 
and ufelefs; through the few iflands which we vifited, 
we neither faw nor heard of any houfe of prayer, ex- 
Gcpc in Sky^ that was not in ruins* The malignant 
influence of Cahinifm has blafted ceremony and de- 
cency together -, and if the remembrance of papal lu- 
perftition is obliterated, the monuments of papal piety 
are likewife effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of the 
lazy devotion of the Romijb clergy ^ over the fleepy 
lazinefs of men that erefted churches, we may in- 
dulge our fuperioriry with a new triumph, by com- 
paring it with che fervid activity of thofe who fufFcr 
them to fall. 

Of the defl:ruftion of churches, the decay of reli* 
gion muft in time be the confequencc; for while the 
publick afts of the minifl:ry are now performed in 
houfes, a very fmall number can be pre fen t ; and as 
the greater part of the iflanders make no ufe of books, 
all muft neceiTarily live in total ignorance who want 
the opportunity of vocal infl:ruftion. 

From thefe remains of ancient fanflity, which 
ire every where to be found, it has been con* 
jcftured, that, for the laft two centuries, the in- 
habitants of the iflands have decreafed in number. 
This argument, which fuppofes that the churches 
have been fufi'ered to fal]> only bccaufe they were 

no 
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no longer neceffary, would have fomc force, if the 
houfes of worfhip ftill remaining were fufficient for the 
people. But fince they have now no churches at all, 
thefe venerable fragments do not prove the people of 
former times to have been more numerous, but to 
have been more devout. If the inhabitants, were 
doubled with their prefent principles, it appears not 
that any provifion for publick worftiip would be made. 
Where the religion of a country enforces confecrated 
buildings, the number of thofe buildings may be fup- 
pofed to afford fome indication, however uncertain, 
of the populoufnefs of the place ; but where by a 
change of manners a nation is contented to live with- 
out them, their decay implies no diminution of in- 
habitants. 

Some of thefe dilapidations are faid to be found in 
iflands now uninhabited ; but I doubt whether we can 
thence infer that they were ever peopled. The reli- 
gion of the middle age is well known to have placed 
too much hope in lonely aufterities. Voluntary foli- 
tude was the great art of propitiation, by which crimes 
were effaced, and confcience was appeafed; it is 
therefore not unlikely, that oratories were often built 
in places where retirement was fure to have no dif- 
turbance. 

Raajay has little that can detain a traveller, ex- 
cept the laird and his family ; but their power wants 
no auxiliaries. Such a feat of hofpitality, amidft 
the winds and waters, fills the imagination with a 
delightful contrariety of images. Without is the 
rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
lows and the howling ftorm : within is plenty and 
elegance, beauty and gaiety, the fong and the 

dance. 
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dance. In fiaafayy if 1 could have found an Ulyjfes^ 
I had fancied a Pbaacia. 



DUNVEGAN. 



I 



At Raafajy by 



ood fortune, Mackad, (o the 
is calledj was paying a vifit, and 



chief of the clan 
by him we were invited to his feat at Dunvegan* 
Raafay has a ftouc boat, built in Norway^ in which, 
with fijc oars, he conveyed us back to Sky* We 
landed at Fori Re, fo called, becaufe James the Fifth 
of Scotland^ who had curiofity to vifit the idands, 
came into it. The port is made by an inlet of the 
fea, deep and narrow, where a Ihip lay waiting to 
difpeople Sky^ by carrying the natives away to 
America, 

In coafting Sky^ we paflTed by the cavern in which 
it was the cuftom, as Martin relates, to catch birdjj 
in the night, by making a fire at the entrance* This 
praftice is difufcd ; for the birds, as is known often 
to happen, have changed their haunts. 

Here we dined at a publick houfe, I believe the 
only inn of the ifland, and having mounted our 
horfcs> travelled in the manner already defcribed, 
till we came to Kingjbormgh^ a place diftinguifhed 
by that name, becaufe the king lodged here when 
he landed at Port Re. We were entertained with 
the ufual hofpitality by Mr. M&cdmald and his lady 
Flora Macdonald^ a name that will be mentioned in 
hiftory, and if courage and fidelity be virtues, men- 
tioned with honour- She is a woman of middle 
ftature, fofc features, gentle manners, and elegant 
prefence. 
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In the morning wc fent ou» horfcs round a pro* 
montory to meet us, and fpared ourftlves part of the 
day's fatigue, by croffing an arm of the fea. Wc 
had at laft feme difficulty in coming to Dunvfgan-, 
for our way led over an extenfive moor, where every 
(lep was to be taken with caution, and we were often 
obliged to alight, becaufe the ground could not be 
trufted. In travelling this watery flat, I perceived 
that it had a vifible declivity, and might without 
much expence or difficulty be drained. But difficulty 
and expence are relative terms, which have different 
meanings in different places. 

To Dunvegan we came, very willing to be at reft, 
and found our fatigue amply recompenfed by our 
reception. Lady Macleod^ who had lived many years 
in England, was newly come hither with her fon and 
four daughters, who knew all the arts of fouthcrn 
elegance, and all the modes of Englijb oeconomy. 
Here therefore we fettled, and did not fpoil the prc- 
fent hour with thoughts of departure. 

Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, that juts out 
into a bay, on the weft fide of Sky. The houfc, 
which is the principal feat of Macleod, is partly old 
and partly modern ; it is built upon the rock, and 
looks upon the water. It forms two fides of a fmall 
fquare : on the third fide is the flceleton of a caftlc 
of unknown antiquity, fuppofed to have been a 
Norwegian fortrefs, when the Danes were matters of 
the iflands. It is fo nearly entire, that it might 
have eafily been made habitable, were there not an 
ominous tradition in the family, that the owner 
fhall not long outlive the reparation. The grand- 
father 
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father of the prefent laird, in defiance of prediftion, 
began the work, but defifted in a little time, and ap- 
plied his money to worfc ufes. 

As the inhabitants of iht Hebrides lived, for many 
ages, in continual expedlation of hoftilities, the 
chief of every clan refided in a fortrefs. This 
houfe was acceffible only from the water, till the 
laft poffeffor opened an entrance by flairs upon the 
land. 

They had formerly rcafon to be afraid, not only of 
declared wars and authorized invaders, or of roving 
pirates, which, in the northern feas, muft have been 
very common ; but of inroads and infults from rival 
clans, who, in the plenitude of feudal independence, 
afked no leave of their fovereign to make war on one 
another. Sly has been ravaged by a feud between 
the two mighty powers of Macdonald and Macleod. 
Macdonald having married a Macleod^ upon fome 
difcontent difmiffed her, perhaps becaufe fhe had 
brought him no children. Before the reign of James 
the Fifth, a Highland laird made a trial of his wife 
for a certain time, and if (he did not pleafe him, he 
was then at liberty to fend her away. This however 
muft always have offended, and Macleod refenting 
the injury, whatever were its circumftances, declared, 
that the wedding had been folemnized without a 
bonfire, but that the feparation fhould be better il- 
luminated ; and raifing a little army, fct fire to the 
territories of Macdonald, who returned the vifit, and 
prevailed. 

Another ftory may (how the diforderly ftatc of 
infular neighbourhood. The inhabitants of the 
ifle qS Egg, meeting a boat manned by Macleodsy 

U a tied 
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tied the crew hand and foot, and fet them a-drift. 
Macleod landed upon Eggy and demanded the of- 
fenders; but the inhabitants refufing to furrender 
them, retreated to a cavern, into which they thought 
their enemies unlikely to follow them. Macleod cYidkisiL 
them with fmoke, and left them lying dead by fami- 
lies as they flood. 

Here the violence of the weather confined us for 
feme time, not at all to our difcontent or incon- 
venience. We would indeed very willingly have 
vifited the iflands, which might be feen from the 
houfe fcattered in the fea, and I was particularly 
defirous to have viewed Ifay^ but the ftorms did 
not permit us to launch a boat, and we were con- 
demned to liften in idlenefs to the wind, except 
when we were better engaged by liftening to the 
ladies. 

We had here more wind than waves, and fufi^ered 
the feverity of a tempeft, without enjoying its mag- 
nificence. The fea being broken by the multitude 
of iflands, does not roar with fo much noife, nor beat 
the ftorm with fuch foamy violence, as I have re- 
marked on the coaft of Sujfex. Though, while I was 
in the Hebridesy the wind was extremely turbulent, I 
never faw very high billows. 

The country about Dunvegan is rough and bar- 
ren. There are no trees, except in the orchard, 
which is a low (heltered fpot furrounded with a 
wall. 

When this houfe was intended to fuftain a fiege^ 
a well was made in the court, by boring the rock 
downwards, till water was found, which, though fo 
near to the fea, I have not heard mentioned as 

brackiihi 
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brackilhi though it has (bme hardnefs^ or other qua- 
lities, which make it Icfs fit for ufei and the fa- 
mily is now better fupplied from a fire am, which 
runs by the rock, from two pleafing water-falls* 

Here we faw fome traces of former mannerSj and 
heard fome ftanding traditions. In the houfe is kept 
an ox's horn, hollowed fo as to hold perhaps two 
quartSj which the heir of Madeod was expected to 
fwallow at one draught, as a teft of his manhood, 
before he was permitted to bear arms, or could 
claim a feat among the men. It is held that the 
return of the laird to Dunvegmi^ after any confi- 
derable abfence, produces a plentiful capture of 
herrings ; and that, if any woman crofles the water 
to the oppofite ifland, the herrings will defert the 
coaflr, Boetius tells the fame of fome other place. 
This tradition is not uniform. Some hold that no 
woman may pafs, and others that none may pafs but 
a Madeod, 

Among other guefts, which the hofpitality of 
Dunvfgan brought to the table, a vifit was paid by 
the laird and lady of a fmall illand fouth of Sky^ 
of which the proper name is Muack^ which fignifies 
fwine. It is commonly called Muck^ which the 
proprietor not liking, has endeavouredj without 
cfFeft, CO change to Monk, It 5s ufual to call gen- 
tlemen in Scotland by the name of their pofTcfllons, 
as Raafay^ Bsrnera^' Locb Buy^ a praftice necefiary 
in countries inhabited by clans, where all that live 
in the fame territory have one name, and niuft be 
therefore difcriminated by fome addition. This 
gentleman, whofe name, I think, is Madmn^ fliould 
be regularly called Muck\ but the appellation, 
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which he thinks too coarfe for his ifland, he would 
like ftill lefs for himfelf, and he is therefore addrcflcd 
by the title of, IJle of Muck. 

This little ifland, however it be named, is of 
confiderable value. It is two Englifi) miles long, 
and three quarters of a mile broad, and confe- 
quently contains only nine hundred and fixty Englijh 
acres. It is chiefly arable. Half of this little do- 
minion the laird retains in his own hand, and on the 
other half, live one hundred and fixty perfons, who 
pay their rent by exported corn. What rent they 
pay, we were not told, and could not decently en- 
quire. The proportion of the people to the land is 
fuch, as the mod fertile countries do not commonly 
maintain. 

The laird having all his people under his imme- 
diate view, feems to be very attentive to their hap- 
pinefs. The devaftation of the fmall-pox, when it 
vifits places where it comes feldom, is well known. 
He has difarmed it of its terror at Muack, by inocu- 
lating eighty of his people. The expence was two 
fhillings and fixpence a head. Many trades they can- 
not have among them, but upon occafion, he fetches 
a fmith from the ifle of Eggy and has a taylor from 
the main land, fix times a year. This ifland well 
defer ved to be feen, but the laird's abfence left us no 
opportunity. 

Every inhabited ifland has its appendant and fub- 
ordinate iflets. Muck^ however fmall, has yet others 
fmaller about it, one of which has only ground fuffi- 
cient to afford pafture for three wethers. 

At Dunvegan I had tailed lotus, and was in danger 
of forgetting that I was ever to depart, till Mr. 

Bofw^U 
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Be/well fagely reproached me with my fluggifhners 
and loft fiefs. I had no very forcible detencc to 
make; and we agreed to purfue our journey. Afac- 
leod accompanied us to Ulinipj^ where we were en- 
tertained by the flier iff of the ifland. 



U L I N I S H- 

Mr, Macqueen travelled with us, and direflcd our 
attention to all that was worthy of obfervation- With 
him we went to fee an ancient building, called a dun 
or borough. Ic was a circular inclofure, about forty- 
two feet in diameter, walled round with loofe ftones, 
perhaps to the height of nine feet. The walls are 
very thick, diminiftiing a litde towards the top, and 
though in thefe countries ftone is not brought far, 
muft have been raifed with much labour. Within 
the great circle were fever al fmaller rounds of wat], 
which formed diftinft apartments* Its date and its 
ule are unknown. Some fuppofe it the original feat 
of the chiefs of the Macleods^ Mr. Macquem thought 
it a Dmijh fort. 

The entrance is covered with flat ftones, and is 
narrow, becaufe it was neceffary that the fliones 
which lie over itj ftiould reach from one wall to the 
other I yetj ftrait as the pafTage is, they feem heavier 
than could have been placed where they now lie, by 
the naked ftrength of as many men as might ftand 
about them. Tliey were probably railed by putting 
long pieces of wood under them, to which the aftion 
of a long line of lifters might be applied. Savages, 
in all countries, have patience proportionate to their 
xinlkilfulnefs, and are content to attain their end by 
very tedious methods. 

U 4 If 
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If it was ever roofed^ it might once have been k 
dwelling, but as there is no provifion. for water, it 
could not have been a fortrefs. In Sky, as in every 
other place, there is an ambition of exalting whatever 
has furvived memory, to fome important ufe, and 
referring it to very remote ages. I am inclined to 
fufped, that in lawlefs times, when the inhabitants 
of every mountain Hole the cattle of their neighbour, 
thefe enclofures were ufed to fccure the herds and 
flocks in the night. When they were driven within 
the wall, they might be eafily watched, and defended 
as long as could be needful ; for the robbers durft not 
wait till the injured clan fhould find them in the 
morning. 

The interior enclofures, if the whole building 
were once a houfe, were the chambers of the chief 
inhabitants. If it was a place of fecurity for cattle, 
they were probably the (belters of the keepers. 

From the Dun we were conduced to another place 
of fecurity, a cave carried a great way under ground, 
which had been difcovered by digging after a fox. 
Thefe cav^, of which many have been found, and 
many probably remain concealed, are formed, I be- 
lieve, commonly by taking advantage of a hollow, 
where banks or rocks rife on either fide. If no fuch 
place can be found, the ground muft be cut away. 
The walls are made by piling (tones againft the 
earth, on either fide. It is then roofed by large 
ftones laid acrofs the cavern, which therefore cannot 
be wide. Over the roof, turfs were placed, and grafs 
was fufFered to grow j and the mouth was concealed 
by buflies, or fome other coyer. 

Thefe 
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Thefe caves were re pre fenced to us as the cabins 
of the firft rude inhabitants^ of which> however, I 
ann hy no means perfuaded. This was fo lowj that 
no man could ftand upright in it. By their con* 
ftr option they are all fo narrow, that: two can never 
pafs along them together, and being fub terraneous, 
they muft be always damp. They are not the work 
of an age much ruder than the prefent ; for they 
are formed with as much art as the conftrufVlon of a 
common hut requires. I imagine them to have 
been places only of occafional ufe, in which the 
iflanderj upon a fudden alarm, hid his utenfils, or 
his clothes, and perhaps fometimes his wife and 
children. 

This cave we entered^ but could not proceed the 
whole length, and went away without knowing how 
far it was carried* For this omiffion we Ihall be 
blamed, as we perhaps have blamed other travellers i 
but the day was rainy, and the grdund was damp. 
Wc had with us neither fpades nor pickaxes, and if 
love of eafe liir mounted our defire of knowledge, 
the offence has not the invidioufnefs of fingularicv. 

Edifices, cither Handing or ruined, are the chief 
records of an illiterate nation. In fome part of 
this journey, at no great diftance from our way^ 
ftood a Ihattered fortrefs, of which the learned mi- 
nifter, to whofe communication we are much in* 
debted, gave us an account* 

Thofe, faid he, are the walls of a place of refuge^ 
built in the time of James the Sixth, by Hugh -Mac* 
4ona!d^ who was next heir to the dignity and fortune 
of his chief, Hugb^ being fo near his wifh, was 
impatient of delay ; and had art and influence fufii- 

cient 
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cient to engage fcveral gentlemen in a plot againft 
the laird's life. Something muft be ftipulatcd on 
both fides i for they would not dip their hands in 
blood merely (or Hugh's advancement. The pom- 
pa£t was formally written, figned by the conipi- 
rators, and placed in the hands of one Macleod. 

It happened that Mackod had fold fome cattle to 
a drover, who not having ready money, gave him 
a bond for payment. The debt was difcharged, 
and the bond re-demanded; which Macleod, who 
could not read, intending to put into his hands, 
gave him the confpiracy. The drover, when be 
had read the paper, delivered it privately to Mac^ 
donaldf who being thus informed of his dangeri 
called his friends together, and provided for his 
fafety. He made a publick feaft, and inviting 
Hugh Macdonald and his confederates, placed each 
of them at the table between two men of known 
fidelity. The compaft of confpiracy was then 
ihewn, and every man confronted with his own 
name. Macdonald afted with great moderation. 
He upbraided Hugh both with difloyalty and ingra- 
titude ; but told the reft, that he confidered them 
as men deluded and mifinformed. Hugh was fworn 
to fidelity, and difmiffed with his companions 5 but 
he was not generous enough to be reclaimed by 
lenity; and finding no longer any countenance 
among the gentlemen, endeavoured to execute the 
fame defign by meaner hands. In this pradtice he 
was detected, taken to Macdonalds caftle, and inv- 
prifoned in the dungeon. When he was hungry, 
they let down a plentiful meal of faked meat ; and 
when, after his repaft, he called for drink, con* 
7 veyed 
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veyed to him a covered cupi whichj when he lifred 
ihe lid, he found empty. From that time they 
vifited him no more, but left him to pcrilh in fo- 
litude and darknefs. 

We were then told of a cavern by the fea-fide, 
remarkable for the powerful reverberation of founds. 
After dinner we cook a boat, to explore this curious 
cavity. The boatmen, who fcemed to be of a rank 
above that of common drudges, enquired who the 
ftrangers were> and being told we came one from 
ScoiUndy and the other from England, aflced if the 
EngUfljman could recount a long genealogy. What 
anfwer was given them, the converfation being in 
Erfe^ I was not much inclined ro examine. 

They expefted no good event of the voyage j for 
one of them declared that he heard the cry of an 
Englip ghoftt This omen I was not told till after 
our return, and therefore cannot claim the dignity 
of defpifing it. 

The fea was fmooth. We never left the fliore, 
and came without any di fafter to the cavern, which 
we found rugged and misfliapen, about one hun* 
dred and eighty feet lung, thirty wide in the 
broadeft part, and in the loftieft, aS we guefledt 
about thirty high. It was now dry, but at high 
water the fea rifes in it near fix feet. Here I faw 
what I had never k^n before, limpets and mufclea 
in their natural ftate, But^ as a new teftimony to 
the veracity of common fame^ here was no echo to 
be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have plea fed us by its novelty, 
had the ftones^ which encumbered our feet, given 

us 
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us leifurc to confider it. Wc were fhown the 
gummy feed of the kelp, that fallens itfelf to a 
ftone, from which it grows into a ftrong ftalk. 

In our return, we found a little boy upon the 
point of a rock, catching with his angle a fupper 
for the family. We rowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed his rod, with which Mr. Bo/well caught a 
cuddy. 

The cuddy is a fi(h of which I know not the 
philofophical name. It is not much bigger than a 
gudgeon, but is of great ufe in thefe iflands, as it 
affords the lower people both food and oil for their 
lamps. Cuddies are fo abqndant, at fome times of 
the year, that they are caught like white*bait in the 
Thames, only by dipping a balket and drawing it 
back. 

If it were always prafticable to fifh, thefe iflands 
could never be in much danger from famine; but 
unhappily, in the winter, when other provifion failS| 
the feas are commonly too rough for nets, or boats, 

TALISKER IN SKY. 

From Ulinijh our next ftage was to Talijkerj the 
houfe of colonel Macleod, an ofBcer in the Dutch 
fervice, who in this time of univerfal peace, has 
for feveral years been permitted to be abfcnt from 
his regiment. Having been bred to phyfick, he is 
confequently a fcholar, and his lady, by accom- 
panying him in his different places of refidence, is 
become fkilful in feveral languages. Talijker is the 
place beyond all that I have feen, from which the 
gay and the jovial feem utterly excluded; and 
where the hermit might expeft to grow old in me- 
ditation, 
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dicadoni without pofTibiltty of dift urban ce or inter- 
ruption. It is fituaced very near the fea^ but upon 
a coaft where no veffel lands but when it is driven 
by a tennpeft on the rocks. Towards the land arc 
lofty hills ftreaming with water- falls. The garden 
is fheltered by firs, or pines, which grow there fo 
profperoufly, that fome, which the prefent inha- 
bitant planted, are very high and thick* 

At this place we very happily met with Mr, D^- 
nald Maclean^ a young gentleman, the eldeft (on 
of the laird of Co/, heir to a very great extent of 
land^ and lb defirous of improving his inheritance, 
that he fpent a con fider able time among the farmers 
of Hertford/hire and Hampjbire^ to learn their prac* 
tice. He worked with his own hands at the prin- 
cipal operations of agriculture, that he might not 
deceive himfelf by a falfe opinion of fkill, which if 
he lliould find it deficient at home, he had no means 
of completing. If the world has agreed to praife 
the travels and manual labours of the czar of MuJ^ 
£&vyt let Col have his ihare of the like applaufc, in 
the proportion of his dominions to the empire of 

This young gentleman was fporting in the moun- 
tains of Sky, and when he was weary with following 
his game, repaired for lodging to ^alijker. At 
night he mifled one of his dogs, and when he went 
to feek him in the morning, found two eagles feed- 
ing on his carcafe* 

Cfl/, for he mufl: be named by his polTeflions, 

hearing that our intention was to vifit Jana^ offered 

to conduft us to his chief, Sir JUan Maclean j who 

lived in the ifle of Inch Kemetb^ and would readily 

* Hnd 
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find U3 a convenient paffage. From this time was 
fornncd an acquaintance, which being begun by 
kindnefs, was accidentally continued by conftrainti 
we derived nnuch pleafure from it, and I hope have 
given him no reafon to repent it. 

The weather was now almoft one continued ftorm, 
and we were to fnatch fome happy intermiffion to 
be conveyed to Mull^ the third ifland of the flir- 
brideSy lying about a degree fouth of Sky^ whence 
we might eafily find our way to Inch Kenneth^ where 
Sir Allan Maclean refided, and afterward to Jona. 

For this purpofe, the moft commouious ftation 
that we could take was Armidely which Sir Alexander 
Macdonald had now left to a gendeman who lived 
there as his faftor or fteward. 

In our way to Armidel was Coriatachany where wc 
had already been, and to which therefore wc were 
very willing to return. We (laid however fo long at 
^alijkerj that a great part of our journey was per- 
formed in the gloom of the evening. In travelling 
even thus almoft without light through naked foli- 
tude, when there is a guide whofe condudt may be 
trufted, a mind not naturally too much difpofed to 
fear, may preferve fome degree of cheerfulnefs ; but 
what mull be the folicitude of him who fhould be 
wandering, among the crags and hollows, be- 
nighted, ignorant, and alone ? 

The fi(51:ions of the Gotbick romances were not ii 
remote from credibility as they are now thought. 
In the full prevalence of the feudal inftitution, 
when violence defolated the world, and every baroa 
lived in a fortrefs, forefts and caftles were regularly 
fucceeded by each other, and the adventurer might 

very 
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very fuddenly pafs from the gloom of woods, or the 
ruggednefs of moors, to feats of plenty, gaiety, and 
itiagnificence. Whatever is imaged in the wildeft 
tale, if giants, dragons, and enchantment be ex- 
cepted, would be felt by him, who, wandering in 
the mountains without a guide, or upon the fea 
without a pilot, (hould be carried amidft his terror 
and uncertainty, to the hofpitality and elegance of 
Raa/ay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriatacban at laft we came, and found our- 
lelves welcomed as before. Here we ftaid two days, 
and made fuch enquiries as curiofity fuggefted. The 
houfe was filled with company, among whom Mr. 
' Macpberfon and his fitter diftinguifhed themfelves 
by their politcnefs and accomplifhments. By him 
we were invited to OJiig^ a houfe not far from -r^r- 
midelj where we might eafily hear of a boat, when 
the weather would fufier us to leave the ifland. 

OSTIG IN SKY. 

At OJiigj of which Mr. Macpherfon is minifter, 
we were entertained for fome days, then removed 
to ArmideU where we finifhed our obfervations on 
the ifland of «9/(7. 

As this ifland lies in the fifty-feventh degree, the 
^ir cannot be fuppofed to have much warnrith. The 
long continuance of the fun above the horizon, 
does indeed fometimes produce great heat in north- 
ttro latitudes; but this can only happen in fliel- 
tered places, where the atmofphere is to a certain 
degree ftagnant, and the fame mafs of air continues 
to receive for many hours the rays of the fun, and 
tthc vapoury of the earth. Sky lies open on the weft 
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and north to a vaft extent of ocean^ and is cooled 
in the fummer by a perpetual ventilation, but by 
the fame blafts is kept warm in winter. Their wea- 
ther is not pleafing. Half the year is deluged with 
rain. From the autumnal to the vernal equinox^ a 
dry day is hardly known^ except when the Ihowers 
are fufpended By a tempeft. Under fuch Ikies can 
be expefted no great exuberance of vegetation. 
Their winter overtakes their fummer, and their 
harveft lies upon the ground drenched with raifl. 
The autumn ftruggles hard to produce fome of our 
early fruits. I gathered goofeberries in September \ 
but they were fmall, and the hulk was thick. 

The winter is feldom fuch as puts a full ftop to 
the growth of plants, or reduces the cattle to live 
wholly on the furplufage of the fummer. In the 
year feventy-one they had a fevere feafon, remem- 
bered by the name of the Black Spring, from which 
the ifland has not yet recovered. The fnow lay 
long upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
before. Part of their cattle died for want, part 
were unfcafonably fold to buy fuftenance for the 
owners ; and, what I have not read or heard of be- 
fore, the kine that furvived were fo emaciated and 
difpirited, that they did not require the male at the 
ufual time. Many of the roebucks perifhed. 

The foil, as in other countries, has its diverfitics. 
In fome parts there is only a thin layer of earth fpread 
upon a rock, which bears nothing but fhort brown 
heath, and perhaps is not generally capable of any 
better produft. There are many bogs or moffes of 
greater or lefs extent, where the foil cannot be fup- 
pofed to want depth, though it is too wet for the 
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plough. But we did not obferve in thefe any 
aquatick plants. The rallies and the mountains 
are alike darkened with heath. Some grafs, how^ 
ever, grows here and there^ and fame happier ^ots 
of earth are capable of tillage. 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps ra* 
ther feeble than unfkilfuL Their chief manure is 
fea-weed^ which, when they lay it to rot upon the 
field, gives them a better crop than thofe of the 
Highlands. They heap fea- (hells upon the dunghill, 
which in time moulder into a fcrtiliring fubftance. 
When they find a vein of earth where they cannot 
ufe it, they dig it up, and add it to the mould of a 
more commodious place. 

Their corn grounds often lie in fuch intricacies 
among the crags> that there is no room for the 
action of a team and plough. The foil is then 
turned up by manual labour, with an inftrument 
called a crooked fpade, of a form and weight which 
to me appeared very incommodious, and would 
perhaps be foon improved in a country where work- 
men could be eafily found and cafily paid. It has 
a narrow blade of iron fixed to a long and heavy 
piece of wood, which muft have, about a foot and 
a half above the iron, a knee or Bexure with the 
angle downwards. When the farmer encounters a 
ftone, which is the great impediment of his ope- 
rations, he drives the blade under it, and bringing 
the knee or angle to the ground, has in the long 
handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, farms 
are diftinguilhed into Img land and Jbi^rS land. Long 
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land is that which affords room for a plough^ and 
ftort land is turned up by the fpade. 

The grain which they commit to the furrows 
thus tedioufly formed^ is either oats or barky. 
They do not fow barley without very copious ma* 
nure, and then they expeft from it ten for one, an 
increafe equal to that of better countries ; but the 
culture is fo operofe that they content themfeWes 
commonly with oats^ and who can relate without 
compaffion, that after all their diligence they arc 
to expeft only a triple increafe ? It is in vain to 
hope for plenty, when a third part of the harveft 
muft be rcfcrved for feed. 

When their grain is arrived at the ftate which 
they muft confider as ripencfs, they do not cut, but 
pull the barley: to the oats they apply the fickle. 
Wheel carriages they have none, but make a frame 
of timber, which is drawn by one horfe with the 
two points behind prefling on the ground. On this 
they fomctimes drag home their fheavcs, but often 
convey them home in a kind of open panier, or 
frame of fticks upon the horfe's back. 

Of that which is obtained with fo much difficulty, 
nothing furely ought to be wafted; yet their me- 
thod of clearing their oats from the hulk is by 
parching them in the ftraw. Thus with the genuine 
improvidence of favages, they deftroy that fodder 
for want of which their cattle may perifh. From 
this praftice they have two petty conveniencies. 
They dry the grain fo that it is eafily reduced to 
meal, and they efcape the theft of the threlher. 
The tafte contrafted from the fire by the oats, as 
7 by 
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by every other fcorched fubftance, ufe muft long 
ago have made grateful. The oats that are not 
parched muft be dried in a kiln. 

The barns of Sky I never faw. That which 
Macleod of Raa/ay had crefted near his houfc was fa 
contrived, becaufe the harveft is feldom brought 
home dry, as by perpetual perflation to prevent the 
mow from heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their ta- 
bles. I did not obferve that the common greens 
were wanting, and fuppoJe^ that by choofing an- 
advantageous expofitioDj ihey can raife all the 
more hardy efculent plants. Of vegetable fra- 
grance or beauty ihey arc not yet ftudious. Few 
vows are made to Flora in the Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the grafs is mown 
late; and is fo often almoft dry and again very wer^ 
before it is hoiifed, that it becomes a colleftlon of 
withered ftalks without taftc or fragrance ; it muft 
be eaten by cattle that have nothing elfe> but by 
moft Englijh farmers would be thrown away. 

In the iflands I have not heard that any fubter- 
raneous treafures have been difcoveredj though 
where there are mountains^ there are commonly 
minerals. One of the rocks in Col has a black 
vein, imagined to confift of the ore of lead; but it 
was never yet opened or eflayed. In Sky a black 
mafs was accidentally picked up, and brought into 
the houfe of the owner of the land, who found him- 
felf ftrongly inclined to think it a coal^ but unhap- 
pily it did not burn in the chimney. Common ores 
would be here of no great value j for what requires 
to be feparated by fire, muft^ if it were found, be 
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carried away in its mineral ftate, here being nO 
fewel for the ftnelting-houfc or forge. Perhaps by 
diligent fearch in this world of ftone, fome valuable 
fpecies of marble might be difcovered. But neither 
philofophical curiofity, nor commercial induftry^ 
have yet fixed their abode here, where the impor- 
tunity of immediate want, fupplied but for the day, 
and craving on the morrow, has left little room for 
excurfive knowledge, or the pleafing fancies of 
diftant profit. 

They have lately found a manufadure confider- 
ably lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, a 
fea-plant, of which the afhes are melted into glafs. 
They burn kelp in great quantities, and then fend 
it away in fhips, which come regularly to purchafe 
them. This new fource of riches has raifed the 
rents of many maritime farms s but the tenants pay, 
like all other tenants, the additional rent with 
great unwillingnefs ^ becaufe they confider the pro- 
fits of the kelp as the mere produft of perfonal la- 
bour, to which the landlord contributes nothing. 
However, as any man may be faid to give what he 
gives the power of gaining, he has certainly as much 
right to profit from the price of kelp as of any thing 
elfe found or raifed upon his ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eager liti- 
gation between Macdonald and Macleody for a ledge 
of rocks, which, till the value of kelp was known, 
neither of them defired the reputation of poffefling. 

The cattle of Sky are not fo fmall as is commonly 
believed. Since they have fent their beeves in great 
numbers to fouthern marts, they have probably 
taken more care of their breed. At ftated times 

the 
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the annual growth of caitle is driven co n fair, by 
a general drover, and with the money^ which he 
returns to the farmer, the rents are paid. 

The price regularly expeftcd, is from two to three 
pounds a head : there was once one fold for five 
pounds. They go from the iflands very lean^ and 
are not offered to the butcher till they have been 
long fatted in Englijb paftures. 

Of their black cattle fome are without horns, 
called by the Scots humble cows, as we call a bee an 
humbli bee, that wants a fling. Whether this dif- 
ference be fpecifick, or accidental, though wc en- 
quired with great diligence, we could not be in- 
formed, We are not very fure that the bull is ever 
without horns, though we have been told, that fuch 
bulls there are. What is produced by putting a 
horned and un horned male and female together, no 
man has ever tried that thought the refult worthy 
of obfervation. 

Their horfes are, like their cows, of a moderate 
fixe, I had no difficulty to mount myfclf commo- 
dioufly by the favour of the gentlemen, I heard of 
very little cows in Barra^ and very little horfes in 
Rum^ where perhaps no care is taken to prevent that 
diminution of fize, which muft always happen, where 
the greater and the lefs copulate promifcuouQy, and 
the young animal is reftrained from growth by pe- 
nury of luftenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of climate and of 
foil. The goats of the Hebrides are like others 1 
nor did 1 hear any thing of their Iheep to be par- 
ticularly remarked, 
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In the penury of thefe malignant regions, nothing! 
is left that can be converted to food. The goati^l 
and the fheep are miiked like the cows, A fingle] 
meal of a goat is a quart, and of a flieep a pint^j 
Such at leaft was the account, which I could extras! 
from thofe of whonn I am not fure that they eve 
had inquired- 

The milk of goats is much thinner than that oi 
cows, and that of fheep is much thicker* Sheeps| 
milk is never eaten before it is boiled; as it is thick, 
it muft be very liberal of curd, and the people 
SL Kilda form it into fmall cheelcs. 

The {lags of the mountains are lefs than thole o| 
our parks or forcfts, perhaps not bigger than out 
fallow deer. Their flefh has no ranknefs^ nor i| 
inferiour in flavour to our common venifon. Thd 
roebuck I neither faw nor tafted. Thefe are no! 
countries for a regular chafe. The deer are nc 
driven with horns and hounds. A fporcfman wit 
his gun in his hand, watches the animal, and when 
he has wounded him, traces him by the blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds large! 
and ftronger than thofe with which we courfe hares| 
and thole are the only dogs ufed by them for tht 
chafe. 

Man is by the ufe of fire* arms made fb much ar 
overmatch for other animals, that in all countries^ 
where they are in ufe^ the wild part of the creation 
fenfibly diminiflies. There will probably not be 
long either Hags or roebucks in the iflands. Ai 
the beafts of chafe would have been loft long agd 
in countries well inhabited, had they not been pra^l 
ferved by laws for the pleafure of the rich. 

There" 
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There are in Sky neither rats nor mice, but the 
wcafel is lb frequent^ that he is heard in houfcs 
rattling behind chelb or beds, as rats in England. 
They probably owe to his predominance that they 
have no other vermin i for fince the great rat took 
pofleflion of this part of the world, fcarce a flilp can 
touch at any port, but fome of his race are left 
behind. They have within thefc few years began 
to infeft the ifle of Op/, where being left by fome 
trading velTel, they have increaled for want of 
weafels to oppofe them. 

The inhabitants of Sky, and of the other iflands, 
which I have feen, are commonly of the middle fta- 
tore, with fewer among them very tall or very fhort, 
than are leen in England i or perhaps, as their nnm- 
b^ ■ are fmall^ the chances of any deviation from 
the common meafure are tiecctrariiy few. The 
tallell men that I faw are among thofe of higher 
rank* In regions of barren nefs and fcarcity, the 
human race is hindered in its growth by the fame 
caufes as other animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in other 
places, but bloom and foftnefs are not to be ex- 
peded among the lower clafles, whofe faces are 
expofed to the rudenefs of the climate, and whofe 
features are fometimes contracted by want, and 
fbmetimes hardened by the blafts. Supreme 
beauty is feldom found in cottages or work-lhops, 
even where no real hardfhips are fufFered, To 
expand the human face to its full perfcftion, it 
feems neceffary that the mind fhould co-operate 
by placidnefs of content, or confcioufnefs of fu- 
periority, 
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Their ftrength is proportionate to that fizc, but 
they are accuftomcd to run upon rough ground, and 
therefore can with great agility flcip over the bog, 
or clamber the mountain. For a campaign in the 
waftes of America^ foldicrs better qualified could 
not have been found. Having little work to do^ 
they are not willing, nor perhaps able, to ending a 
long continuance of manual labour, and are there-* 
fore confidered as habitually idle. 

Having never been fupplied with thofe accom* 
modations, which life extenfively diverfified with 
trades affords, they fupply their wants by very in- 
fufficicnt fhifts, and endure many inconveniencics, 
which a little attention would eafily relieve. I have 
feen a horfe carrying home the harveft on a crate. 
Under his tail was a ftick for a crupper, held 
at the two ends by twifts of ftraw. Hemp will 
grow in their iflands, and therefore ropes may 
be had. If they wanted hemp, they might make 
better cordage of rufhes, or perhaps of nettles, 
than of ftraw. 

Their method of life neither fecures them per- 
petual health, nor expofes them to any particular 
difeafes. There are physicians in the iflands, who, 
I believe, all praftife chirurgery, and all compound 
their own medicines. 

It is generally fuppofed, that life is longer in 
places where there are few opportunities of luxury ; 
but I found no inftance here of extraordinary lon- 
gevity. A cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, 
like a citizen at a turtle feaft. He is indeed feldom 
incommoded by corpulence. Poverty preferves 
him from finking under the burden of himfelf, but 
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time. Inftances of 
long life are often related, which thofe who hear 
them are more willing to credit than examine. 
To be told that any man has attained a hundred 
years, gives hope and comfort to hijn who ftands 
trembling on the brink of his own cltmafterick. 

Length of life is diftributed impartially to very 
different modes of life in very different climates; 
and the mountains have no greater examples of age 
and heakh than the low lands^ where I was intro- 
duced to two ladies of high quality; one of whom, 
in her ninety -fourth year, prefided at her table with 
the full exercifc of all her powers; and the other 
has attained her eighty- fourth, without any diminu- 
tion of her vivacity, and with little reafon to accufe 
time of depredadons on her beauty. 

In the iflandsj as in moft other places, the inha- 
bitants are of different rank, and one does not en-^ 
croach here upon another. Where there is no com- 
merce nor manufafture, he that is born poor can 
fcarcely become rich ; and if none are able to buy 
eftates, he that is born to land cannot annihilate 
his family by felling it. This was once the ftate of 
theft countries. Perhaps there is no example, till 
within a century and half, of any family whofe 
eft ate was alienaccd other wife than by violence or 
forfeiture. Since money has been brought amongft 
themj they have found, like others^ the art of Ipend- 
ing more than they receive ; and I faw with grief 
the chief of a very ancient dan, whofe idand was 
condemned by law to be fold for the fatisfadion of 
his creditors^ 

The 
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The name of higheft dignity is Laird^ of whic 
there are in the extenfivc ille of Sky only thrcq 
Macdmaldf Mucked^ and Mackinnon^ The bird 
the original owner of the land^ whole natural powe 
muft be very great, where no nian lives but 
agriculture ; and where the produce of the land 
not conveyed through the labyrinths of traffic 
hue paffes direftly from the hand that gathers it 
the nnouth that eats is. The laird has all thofe 
his power that live upon his farms* Kings can^ fqj 
the moft part^ only exalt or degrade. The laird 
pleafure can feed or ftarve, can give bread, or with 
hald it. This inherent power was yet fl:reagchene<^ 
by the ktndnefs of confanguinity^ and the reverent 
of patriarchal authority. The laird was the fathc 
of the clan, and his tenants commonly bore hi 
name. And to thele principles of original cor 
mand was added, for many ages^ an exdufive rigli 
of legal jurifdidtion. 

This multifarious and extenfive obligation of 
rated with force fcarccly credible. Every dutyJ 
moral or political, was ab for bed in afFeftion and ad^ 
herence to the chief. Not many years have paflTci 
fince the clans knew no law but the laird's wi 
He told them to whom they Jhould be friends 
enemies, what king they Ihould obey, and what r€ 
Ugion they fliould profefs* 

When the Scots firft rofe in arms againft the fucJ 
ce/Iion of the houfe of Hamver^ Lovat^ the chief o| 
the Frafersy was in exile for a rape. The Fra/er^ 
were wery numerous, and very zealous againft the 
government, A pardon was fent to Lsvai, H^ 
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came to the EngUJb camp^ and the clan immediately 
deftrted to him. 

Next in dignity to the laird is the Tackfinan % 
a large taker or leafe^holder of land, of which he 
keeps part as a domain in his own hand, and lets 
part to under-tenants. The tackfman is necefla- 
rily a man capable of ftcuring to the laird the 
whole rent, and is commonly a collateral relation* 
Thcfc tacks i or fubordinate poffeffions, were long 
confidered as hereditary, and the occupant was 
diftinguiflied by the name of the place at which he 
refided. He held a middle ftation, by which the 
higheft and the loweft orders were connefted. He 
paid rent and reverence to the laird, and received 
them from the tenants. This tenure ft ill fubfifts, with 
its original operation, but not with the primitive 
(tability. Since the iflanders, no longer content to 
live, have learned the defire of growing rich, an 
ancient dependent is in danger of giving way to a 
higher bidder, at the expence of domeftick dignity 
and hereditary power. The ftr anger, whofe money 
buys him preference, confiders himfelf as paying for 
all that he has, and is indifferent about the laird's 
honour or fafecy. The commodioufnels of money 
is indeed great i but there are fome advantages 
which money cannot buy, and which therefore no 
wife man will by the love of money be tempted to 
forego. 

I have found in the hither parts of Scotland^ men 
not defeftive in judgment or general experience, 
who confider the tackfman as a ufelefs burden of 
the ground, as a drone who lives upon the produft 
of an eftatej without the right of property, or the 
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merit of labour^ and who impoverifhcs at once the 
landlord and the tenant. The land, fay they» is let 
lo the tackfman at fix- pence an acre, and by him to 
the tenant at ten-pence. Let the owner be the im- 
mediate landlord to all the tenants ; if he fets the 
ground at eight-pence, he will increafe his revenue 
by a fourth part> and the tenant's burden will be di- 
miniftied by a fifth. 

Thofe who purfue this train of reafoning, feet 
not fufficiently to inquire whither it will lead ther 
nor to know that it will equally fhew the propriet 
of fuppreffing all wholefale trade, of fhutting u^ 
the (hops of every man who fells what he docs nc 
make, and of extruding all whofe agency and pre 
fit intervene between the nnanufafturer and the con 
fumer. They may^ by ftreiching their underftanc 
ings a little wider, comprehend, that all thofe whc 
by undertaking large quantities of manufafturfl 
and affording employment to many labourer^ 
make themfelves confidered as benefaftors to th 
publick, have only been robbing their workme 
with one hand, and their cuftomers with the othc 
If Crowley had fold only what he could make, 
all his fmiths had wrought their own iron will 
their own hammers, he would have lived on lell 
and they would have fold their work for mor 
The falaries of fuperintendents and clerks wot 
have been partly faved, and partly fhared, and nai! 
been fome times cheaper by a farthing in a hundre 
But then if the fmith could not have found an ir 
mediate purchafer, he muft have defer ted his anvil 
if there had by accident at any time been more fd 
!ers than buyers^ the workmen muft have reduce 
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their profit to nothing, by underfelling one another ; 
and as* no great ftock could have been in any hand, 
no fudden demand of large quantities could have been 
anfwered, and the builder muft have ftood ft ill till 
the nailer could fupply him* 

According to thefe fchemesj univerfal plenty is to 
begin and end in univerfal mifery, Hope and emu^ 
lation will be utterly extinguifhedi and as all muft 
obey the call of immediate neceffity, nothing that re- 
quires extcnfive views, or provides for diftanc confe- 
quences, will ever be performed. 

To the fouthern inhabitants of Scotlandj the ftate 
of the mountains and the iflands is equally unknown 
with that oi Borneo or Sumatra: of both they have only 
heard a little^ and guefs the reft* They areftrangers 
to the language and the manners, to the advantages 
and wanes of the people, whofe life they would model, 
and whofe evils they would remedy. 

Nothing is lefs difficult than to procure one con- 
venience by the forfeiture of another* A foldier may 
expedite his march by throwing away his arms. To 
banijQi the tackfman is eafy, to make a country 
plentiful by diminifhing the people, is an expeditious 
mode of hufbandry ; but that abundance, which there 
is nobody to enjoy, contributes litde to human hap- 
pinefs- 

As the mind muft govern the hands, fo in every 
fociety the man of intelligence muft direft the man 
of labour* If the tackfmen be taken away, the 
Hi^r^es muft in their prefent ftate be given up to 
groflniefs and ignorance ; the tenant, for want of 
inftrufrtion, will be unfkilful, and for want of ad- 
monJtichnj will be negligent. The laird, in thefe 
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wide cftatcs, which often confift of iflands remote 
from one another, cannot extend his perfonal influ- 
ence to all his tenants ; and the fteward having no 
dignity annexed to his charafter, can have little au- 
thority among men taught to pay reverence only to 
birth, and who regard the tackfman as their heredi- 
tary fuperior j nor can the fteward have equal zeal for 
the profperity of an eftate profitable only to the laird, 
with the tackfman, who has the laird's income in- 
volved in his own. 

The only gentlemen in the iflands are the lairds, 
the tackfmen, and the minifters, who frequently im- 
prove their livings by becoming farmers. If the 
tackfmen be banifhed, who will be left to impart 
knowledge, or imprefs civility ? The laird muft al- 
ways be at a diftance from the greater part of his 
lands; and if he refides at all upon them, muft drag 
his days in folitude, having no longer either a friend 
or a companion ; he will therefore depart to fomc 
more comfortable refidence, and leave the tenants to 
the wifdom and mercy of a faftor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they have 
greater or lefs ftock. Land is fometimes leafed to a 
fmall fellowfhip, who live in a clufter of huts, called 
a Tenant's Town, and are bound jointly and fepa- 
rately for the payment of their rent. Thefe, I be- 
lieve, employ in the care of their cattle and the la- 
bour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet lower ; /wfep 
having a hut, with grafs for a certain 
and fheep, pay their rent by a ftipulated 
labour. 

The condition of domeftick fervants, or tl/Jic price 
of Qccafional labour, I do not know with c^:rtainty. 
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I was told that the maids have ftiecp, and are al- 
lowed to fpin for their own clothing; perhaps they 
have no pecuniary wages, or none but in very wealthy 
families. The ftate of life, which has hitherto been 
purely pallorali begins now to be a little variegated 
with commerce ; but novehies enter by degrees, and 
till one mode has fully prevailed over the other, no 
fettled notion can be formed. 

Such is the fyftcmof infular fubordination, which 
having little variety, cannot afford much delight in 
the view, nor long detain the mind in contempla- 
tion. The inhabitants were for a long time perhaps 
not unhappy j but their content was a muddy mix- 
ture of pride and ignorance, an indifference for plea- 
fares which they did not know, a blind veneration 
for their chiefs, and a ftrong convidion of their own 
importance. 

Their pride has been crulhed by the heavy hand 
of a vindictive conqueror, whofe fe verities have 
been followed by laws, which, though they cannot 
be called cruel, have produced much difcontent, 
becaufe they operate upon the furface of life^ and 
make every eye bear witnefs to fubjeftion. To be 
compelled to a new drefs has always been found 
painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their jurifdic- 
tion, have already loft much of their influence ; and 
as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal rulers to 
rapacious landlords^ they will divcft themfelves of the 
little that remains. 

That dignity which they derived from an opinion 
of their military importance, the law, which dif- 
irmed them> has abated. An old gentleman, de- 
lighting 
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lighting himfelf with the recolleftion of better days, 
related^ that forty years ago^ a chieftain walked out 
attended by ten or twelve followers, with their arms 
rattling. That animating rabble has now ceafed. 
The chief has loft his formidable retinue i and the 
Highlander walks his heath unarmed and defcocelefs, 
with the peaceable fubmifTion of a French peafantj or 
Englijh cottager, 

Their ignorance grows every day le&, but their 
knowledge is yet of little other ufe than to (hew them 
their wants. They are now in the period of educa- 
tion, and feel the iineafinefsofdifciplinej without yet 
perceiving the benefit of inftruftion. 

The laft law, by which the Highlanders arc dC' 
prived of their arms, Jias operated with efficacy be- 
yond expe£tation. Of former ftatutes made with the 
fame defign, the execution had been feeble, and the 
effeft inconfiderable* Concealment was undoubtedly 
pradifed, and perhaps often with connivance. There 
was tendernefsor partiality on one fide, andobftinaq 
on the other. But the law, which followed the vic- 
tory of Culloden, found the whole nation dejefted and 
intimidated ; informations were given without danger 
and without fear, and the arms were colle£led with 
fuch rigour, that every houfc was defpoiled of its 
defence. 

To difarm part of the Highlands , could give no 
reafonable occafion of complaint. Every govern- 
ment muft be allowed the power of taking away the 
weapon that is lifted againft it. But the loyal cJana 
murmured^ with fome appearance of juftice, that, 
after having defended the king, they were for- 
bidden for the future to defend themfelvcs; and 

that 
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that the fword ftiould be forfeited, which had been 
legally employed. Their caft is undoubtedly hard, 
but in political reguiationsj good cannot be complete^ 
it can only be predominant. 

Whether by di farming a people thus broken into 
ftveral tribes, and thus remote from the feat of 
power, more good than evil has been produced, 
may defer ve enquiry. The fupreme power in every 
community has the right of debarring every indivi- 
dual, and every fubordinate focietyj from felf- 
defence, only becaufc the fupreme power is able to 
defend them ^ and therefore where the governor 
cannot act, he muft truft the fubjeft to a£t for him- 
felf- Thefc iflands might be wafted with fire and 
fword before their fovc reign would know their 
diftrefs. A gang of robbers, fuch as has been 
lately found confederating themfelvea in the l^gh- 
lands ^ might lay a wide region under contribution. 
The crew of a petty privateer might land on the 
largeft and moft wealthy of the iflands, and riot 
without controul in cruelty and wafte. It was ob- 
ierved by one of the chiefs of Shy^ that fifty armed 
men might, without refiftance, ravage the country- 
Laws that place the fubjefts in fuch a ftate, con- 
travene the firft principles of the compadl of au- 
thority ; they exa6t obedience, and yield no pro- 
tefbion. 

It afifbrds a generous and manly pleafure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and tending 
its herds with fearlcfs confidence, though it lies 
open on every fide to invafion, where, in contempt 
of walls and trenches, every man fleeps fee u rely 
with his fword befide him^ where all on the firft 
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approach of hoftilit^ came together at the call tt> 
battle^ as at a fummons to a feftal ihow ; and com- 
mitting their catde to the care of thofe whom age or 
nature has difabled^ engage the enemy with that com- 
petition for hazard and for glory, which operate in 
men that fight under the eye of thofe, whofe diflike 
or kindnefs they have always confidered as the greateft 
evil or the greateft good. 

This was, in the beginning of the prefent cen*- 
tury, the ftatc of the Highlands. Every man was a 
foldier, who partook of national confidence, and 
interefted himfelf in national honour. To lofe this 
fpirir, is to lofe what no fmall advantage will com- 
penfate. 

It may likewife deferve to be enquired, whether a 
great nation ought to be totally commercial ? whether 
amidft the uncertainty of human affairs, too much 
attention to one mode of happinefs may not endanger 
others ? whether the prkJe of riches muft not fomc- 
times have recourfe to the proteftion of courage ? and 
whether, if it be neceffary to prefcrve in fome part of 
the empire the military fpirit, it can fubfift more 
commodioufly in any place, than in remote and un- 
profitable provinces, where it can commonly do litde 
harm, and whence it may be called forth at any fud- 
den exigence ? 

It muft however be confelTed, that a man, who 
places honour only in fuccefsful violence, is a very 
troublefome and pernicious animal in time of 
peace ; and that the martial charaftcr cannot prevail 
in a whole people, but by the diminution of aH 
other virtues. He that is accuftomed to refolve aH 
right into conqueft, will have very little tcndernefe 

or 
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or equity. All the friendJTiip in fuch a life can be 
only a confederacy ofinvafian, or alliance of defence* 

Theftrong nnuft flourith by force^ and the weak fob- 
fift by ftraragem. 

Till the Highlanders loft their ferocity with their 
armsj they fuffered from each other all that malignity 
could dictate, or precipitance could a£t. Every pro- 
vocation was revenged with blood, and no man that 
ventured into a numerous company, by whatever oc- 
cafion brought togctherj was fure of returning with- 
out a wound* If they are now expofed to foreign 
hoftilities, they may talk of the danger, but can fel- 
donn feel it. If they are no longer martial^ they are 
no longer quarrel fomcp Milery is caufed for the 
moft part, not by a heavy crufh of difafter, but by 
the corrofion of lefs vifible evils, which canker en- 
joy men t, and undermine fccurity. The vifit of an 
invader is neccfTarily rare^ but domeftick animoftties 
allow no ceflation. 

The abolition of the local jurifdiftions, which had 
for fo many ages been cxercifcd by the chiefs, has 
likewife its evil and its good. The feudal conftitu* 
tion naturally diiFufed itfelf into long ramifications 
of fubordinate authority. To this general tennper of 
the government was added the peculiar form of 
the country, broken by mountains into many fob- 
divifions fcarcely acceffible but to the natives^ and 
guarded by pafles, or perplexed with intricacies, 
through which national jufticc could not find m 
WAy. 

The power of deciding controverfies, and of 
puniOiing offences, as fome fuch power there muft 
always be^ was cntrufted to the lairds of th^ coun- 
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try, to thofe whom the people confidercd as their na- 
tural judges. It cannot be fuppofed that a rugged 
proprietor of the rocks, unprincipled and unen- 
lightened, was a nice refolver of entangled claims, or 
ycry exa6t in proportioning punifhment to offences. 
But the more he indulged his own will, the more he 
held his vaffals in dependance. Prudence and inno- 
cence, without the favour of the chief, conferred no 
fecurity j and crimes involved no danger, when the 
judge was refolute to acquit. 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and vir- 
tue, the convenience of a domeftick judicature was 
great. No long journies were neceffary, nor artifi- 
cial delays could be praftifed ; the charafter, the al* 
liances, and intcrefts of the litigants were known to 
the court, and all falfe pretences were eafily dete&ed. 
The fentence, when it was paft, could not be 
evaded; the power of the laird fuperfeded forma- 
lities, and juftice could not be defeated by intereft 
or ftratagem. 

I doubt not but that fince the regular judges have 
made their circuits through the whole country, right 
has been every where more wifely and more equally 
diftributcd; the complaint is, that litigation is grown 
troublefome, and that the magiftrates arc too few, 
and therefore often too remote for general conve- 
nience. 

Many of the fmaller iflands have no legal officer 
within them. I once afked, if a crime (hould be 
committed, by what authority the offender could 
be feized ? and was told, that the laird would exert 
his right; a right which he mull now ufurp, but 
which furely ncceffity muft vindicate, an4 which is 

therefore 
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therefore yet cxcrcifed in lower degrees, by feme 
of the proprietors, when legal procefles cannot be 
obtained. 

In all greater queftions, however, there is now 
happily an end to all fear or hope frona nnalice or from 
favour. The roads are fecure in thoft places through 
which, forty years ago^ no traveller could pafs with- 
out a convoy. All trials of right by the fword are 
forgotten, and the mean are in as little danger from 
the powerful as in other places. No fcheme of po- 
licy has, in any country, yet brought the rich and 
poor on equal renns into courts of judicature. Per- 
haps experience, innproving on experience^ may in 
time elFc6t it* 

Thofe who have long enjoyed dignity and power> 
ought not to lofe it without fomc equivalent. There 
was paid to the chiefs by the publick, in exchange 
for their privileges, perhaps a fum greater than 
moft of them had ever polTeffed, which excited a 
thirft for riches, of which it Ihewed them the ufe. 
When the power of birth and ftation ceafes, no hope 
remains but from the prevalence of money. Power 
and wealth fupply the place of each other. Power 
confers the ability of gratifying our defire without 
the con fen t of others. Wealth enables us to ob^ 
tain the con fen t of others to our gratification. 
Power, fimply confidered, whatever it confers on 
one, muft take from another. Wealth enables its 
owner to give to others, by taking only from him- 
felf. Power pleafes the violent and proud: wealth 
delights the placid and the timorous. Youth 
therefore flies at power, and age grovels after 
riches. 

Y 2 The 
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The chiefs, divefted of their prerogatires, nc- 
ceflarily turned their thoughts to the improvement 
of their revenues, and expeft more rent, as they 
have lefs homage. The tenant, who is Bar from 
perceiving that his condition is made better in die 
-fame proportion as that of his landlord is made 
worfe, does not immediately fee why his induftry 
is to be taxed more heavily than before. He re- 
fufes to pay the demand, and is ejeded ; the ground 
is then let to a ftranger, who perhaps brings a 
larger (lock, but who, uking the land at its full 
price, treats with the laird upon equal terms, and 
conliders him not as a chief, but as a trafficker in 
land. Thus the eftate perhaps is improved, but 
the clan is broken. 

It feems to be the general opinion, that the rents 
have been raifed with too much eagcrnefe. Some 
regard mud be paid to prejudice. Thoft who have 
hitherto paid but little, will not fuddcnly be per- 
fuaded to pay much, though they can afford it. 
As ground is gradually improved, and the value 
of money decreafes, the rent may be raifed without 
any diminution of the farmer's profits s yet it is 
neceffary in thcfe countries, where the ejeftion of a 
tenant is a greater evil than in more populous 
places, to confider not merely what the land will 
produce, but with what ability the inhabitant can 
cultivate it. A certain ftock can allow but a cer- 
tain payment; for if the land be doubled, and the 
ftock remains the fame, the tenant becomes no 
richer. The proprietors of the Highlands might 
perhaps often increafe their income, by fubdividing 
the farms, and allotting to every occupier only fo 

many 
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many acres as he can profitably employ, buc that they 
wane people* 

There feems now, whatever be the caufe, to be 
through a great part of the HigbUnds a general dif- 
contenL That adherence^ which was lately pro- 
ieffed by every man to the chief of his nanne, has 
now little prevalence j and he that cannot live as he 
defires at homCi liftens to the tale of fortunate iflands, 
and happy regions, where tvtvy man may have land 
of his own, and eat the produd: of his labour without 
a fuperior, 

Thofe who have obtained grants o( Jmerican lands, 
have, as is well known, invited fctders from all 
quarters of the globe; and among other places, where 
oppreffion oiight produce a wifh for new habitations, 
their emiffaries would not fail to try their per fu aliens 
in the ifles of Scotland^ where at the time when the 
clans were newly difunited from their chiefs, and ex- 
aJperated by unprecedented exadions, it is no wonder 
that they prevailed. 

Whether the mifchiefs of emigration were imme- 
diately perceived, may be juftly queftloned. They 
who went firft, were probably fuch as could belt be 
fparedi but the accounts fent by the earlieft ad- 
vent urerSj whether true or fal(e, inclined many to 
follow themj and whole neighbourhoods formed 
parties for removal s fo that departure from their 
native country is no longer exile. He chat goes 
thus accompanied, carries with him all that makt$ 
life pleafant. He fits down in a better climate, 
furrounded by his kindred and his friends: they 
carry with them their language, their opinionsj 
their popular fongs, and hereditary merriments 

y 4 they 
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they change nothing but the place of their abode; 
and of that change they perceive the benefit. 

This is the real cffeA of emigration, if thofe that 
go away together fettle on the fame fpot^ and preferve 
their ancient union. But fome relate that thefe ad- 
venturous vifitants of unknown regions, after a voyage 
pafled in dreams of plenty and felicity, arc diiperfed 
at laft upon a fyivan wildernefs, where their firft 
years mud be fpent in toil, to clear the ground which 
is afterwards to be tilled, and that the whole cSeGt 
of their undertaking is only more fatigue and equal 
fcarcity. 

Both accounts may be fuipe£ted. Thofe who arc 
gone will endeavour by every art to draw others after 
them; for as their numbers are greater, they will 
provide better for themfelves. When Nova Scotia 
was firft peopled, I remember a letter, publilhed 
under the charafter of a New Planter, who related 
how much the climate put him in mind of Italy. 
Such intelligence the Hebridians probably receive from 
their tranfmarine correfpondents. But with equal 
temptations of intereft, and perhaps with no greater 
nicenefs of veracity, the owners of the iflands fpread 
ftories of American hardftiips to keep their people 
content at home. 

Some method to ftop this epidemick defire of 
wandering, which fpreads its contagion from valley 
to valley, deferves to be fought with great diligence. 
In more fruitful countries, the removal of one, 
only makes room for the fucceffion of another : but 
in the Hebrides, the lofs of an inhabitant leaves a 
lafting vacuity ; for nobody born in any other parts 
of the world will choofe this country for his refi- 

dencci 
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dence i and an ifland once depopulated will remain 
a defert, as long as the prefent facility of travel gives 
every one, who is difcontented and unfetdedj the 
choice of his abode- 
Let it be enquired, whether the firft intention of 
thofe who are fluttering on the wing, and colleciing 
a flock that they may cake their flight, be to attain 
good, or to avoid eviL If they are diflatlsfied with 
that part of the globe, which their birth has allotted 
thenn, and refolve not to live without the pleafures 
of happier climates j if they long for bright funs^ 
and calm ikl^s^ and flowery fields, and fragrant 
gardens, I know not by what eloquence they can 
be perfuaded, or by what offers ^they can be hired to 
ftay. 

But if they are driven from their native country 
by poQtive evils, and difgufted by ill-treatment, 
real or inriaginary, it were fit to remove their griev- 
ances, and quiet their refentment; fince, if they 
have been hitherto undutiful fubjefts, they will not 
much mend their principles by jimerkan con- 
verfation. 

To allure them into the army, it was thought 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of their 
national drefs. If this concefTion could have any 
cffcfl:, it might eafily be made* That diiBmilitude 
of appearance, which was fuppofcd' to keep them 
dillinct from the reft of the nation, might difincline 
them from coalefcing with the Penfylvanians or peo- 
ple of CQHne&imt. If the reft i tut ion of their arms 
will reconcile them to their country, let them have 
again thofe weapons, which will not be more mil- 
chievous at home than in the Colonies, That they 

may 
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may not fly from the incrcafe of rcnty I know nm 
whether the general good does not require that the 
landlords be, for a time, reftraincd in their demands, 
and kept quiet by penfions proportionate to their 
lofs* 

To hinder infyrredtion by driving away the people, 
and to govern peaceably, by having no fubjeds, is 
an expedient that argues no great profundity of poli- 
ticks. To foften the obdurate, to convince the mif- 
taken, to mollify the refentful, areworthyof aftatef- 
man ; but ic affords a legiflator little lelf-applaufe to 
conGder, that where there was formerly an infurrec- 
tion, there is now a wildernefs^ 

It has been a queflion often agitated without folti^H 
tion, why thofe northern regions are now lb thinly^^ 
peopled, which formerly overwhelmed with their 
armies the Roman empire. The qucftion fuppofcs 
what I believe is not true, that they had once more 
inhabitants than they could maintain, and over- 
flowed only becaufe they were fulL 

This is to eftimatc the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own. Migration, while the ft ate 
of life was unfettled, and there was little commu* 
nication of intelligence between diftant places, was 
among the wilder nations of Europe capricious and 
cafual An adventurous projeftor heard of a fertile 
coaft unoccupied, and led out a colony ; a chief of 
renown for bravery, called the young men together, 
and led them out to try what fortune would pie- 
fent. When Cafar was in Gaufy he found the Hel-^ 
veHans preparing to go they knew not whither, and 
putaftop to their motions. They fettled again in 
their own country, where they were fo far from 

wanting 
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wanring room, that they had accumulated three 
years provifion for their marcli* 

The religion of the north was military ; if they 
could not find enennies, it was their duty 10 make 
them : they travelled in queft of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death. If their 
troops were numerous, the countries from which 
they were col left cd are of vaft extent^ and without 
much exuberance of people great armies may be 
raifed where every man is a foldier. But their true 
numbers were never known. Thofe who were con- 
quered by them are their hiftorians, and fiiamc may 
have excited them to fay, that they were over- 
whelmed wich multitudes. To count is a modern 
praftice, the ancient method was to guefsi and when 
numbers are guefled^ they are always magriified* 

Thus England has for Icveral years been filled with 
the atchievements of ieventy thoufand Higbhndirs 
employed in Jmerica, I have heard from an EngHp 
ofEcer, not much inclined to favour them, that their 
behaviour deferved a very high degree of military 
praifcj but their number has been much exagge- 
rated. One of the minifters told me, that feventy 
thoufand men could not have been found in all the 
H$gblands^ and that more than twelve thoufand never 
took the field. Thofe that went to the American 
war, went to deftrudion. Of the old Highland re- 
giment, confiding of twelve hundred, only Ieventy- 
ilx furvivcd to fee their country again. 

The Goibick fwarms have at leaft been multiplied 
with equal liberality- That they bore no great 
proportion to the inhabitants, in whofe countriea 
they fettled, is plain from the paucity of northern 

words 
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words now found in the provincial languages. Their 
country was not dcfcrtcd for want of room^ becaufe 
it was covered with forefts of vaft extent j and the 
firft effeft of plenitude of inhabitants is the de- 
ftrudion of woixl; As the Europeans fpread over 
America, the lands are gradually laid naked. j 

I would not be underftood to fay, that neceffitjr 
had never any part in their expeditions. A nation, 
whofe agriculture is fcanty or unfldlful, may be 
driven out by famine. A nation of hunters may 
have exhaufted their game. I only affirm that the 
northern regions were not, when their irruptions 
fubdued the Romans, overpeopled with regard to 
their real extent of territory, and power of fertility. 
In a country fully inhabited, however afterward laid 
wafte, evident marks will remain of its former po- 
puloufnefs. But of Scandinavia and Germany, no- 
thing is known but that as we trace their ftate up- 
wards into antiquity, their woods were greater, and 
their cultivated ground was lefs. 

That caufes very different from want of room may 
produce a general difpofition to feek another coun- 
try, is apparent from the prefent condudt of the 
Highlanders, who are in fome places ready to 
threaten a total feceffion. The numbers which 
have already gone, though like other numbers they 
may be magnified, are very great, and fuch as if 
they had gone together and agreed upon any certain 
fettlement, might have founded an independent go- 
vernment in the depths of the weftern continent. 
Nor arc they only the lowed and moft indigent; 
piany men of confiderable wealth have taken with 
them their train of labourers and dependants s and 
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if they continue the feudal fcheme of polity ^ may 
citabli(h new clans in the other hemifphere. 

Thac the immediate motives of their dciertion 
muil be imputed to their landlords, may be rea- 
fonably concluded, becaufc fame lairds of more 
prudence and lefs rapacity have kept their vaflaJs 
undiminillied. From Raafay only one man had 
been feduced, and at Col there was no wilh to go 
away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more opu- 
lent countries, to fpecukte upon the remains of 
paftoral life, will not much wonder thac a common 
Highlander has no ftrong adherence to hrs native 
Ibil i for of animal enjoyments, or of phyfical good, 
he leaves nothing that he may not find again where- 
foever he may be thrown* 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be 
diftinguifhed into huts and houfes. By a hoi^fe^ I 
mean a building with one ftory over another} by a 
but^ a dwelling with only one floor. The laird, 
who formerly lived in a caftle^ now lives in a houfe ; 
fometimes fufficiently near, but feldom very fpa* 
cious or fplendid. The tackfmen and the minifters 
have commonly houfes. Wherever there is a houfe, 
the ftranger finds a welcome, and to the other evils 
of exterminating tackfmen may be added the una- 
voidable ceffation of hofpitality, or the devolutioa 
of too heavy a burden on the minifters* 

Of the houfes little can be faid. They are fmall, 
and by the ncceflity of accumulating ftores, where 
there are fo few opportunities of purchafe, the rooms 
are very heterogeneoufly filled. With want of clean- 
^Uncfs it were ingratitude to reproach them. The 
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fcrvants having been bred upon the naked earth, 
think every floor clean, and the quick fucccifion of 
guefts, perhaps not always over-elegant, does not 
allow much time for adjufting their apartments. 

Huts are of many gradations s from murky dens^ 
to commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is always built without 
mortar, by a ikiiful adaptation of loofe ftones. 
Sometimes perhaps a double wall of (tones is raifed, 
and the intermediate fpace filled with earth. The 
air is thus completely excluded. Some walls are, 
I think, formed of turfs, held together by a watde, 
or texture of twigs. Of the meaneft huts, the firft 
room is lighted by the entrance, and the fecond by 
the fmoke-hole. The fire is ufually made in the 
middle. But there are huts, or dwellings, of only 
one ftory, inhabited by gendemen, which have 
walls cemented with mortar, glafs windows, and 
boarded floors. Of thefe all have chimneys, and 
fome chimneys have grates. 

The houfe and the furniture are not always nicely 
fuited. We were driven once, by miffing a pafl^e, 
to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a very li- 
beral fupper, when I was condufted to my chamber, 
I found an elegant bed of Indian cotton, fpread 
with fine (heets, The accommodation was flat- 
tering ; I undreffcd myfelf, and felt my feet in the 
mire. The bed ftood upon the bare earth, which a 
long courfe of rain had foftened to a puddle. 

In paftoral countries the condition of the lowefl: 

rank of people is fufHciently wretched. Among 

manufadurers, men that have no property may have 

art and induftry, which make them necefTary, and 
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therefore valuable- But where flocks and corn an 
the only wealth, there are always more hands tham^ 
work, and of that work there is little in which {kilH 
and dexterity can be much dillingujfhed* He there*^ 
fore who is born poor never can be rich- The fbfi^ 
merely occupies the place of the father, and life 
knows nothing of progreflion or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring pcafants, live 
in miferable cabins, which afford them little more' 
than fhelter from the ftorms. The boor of JVorway^ 
is faid to make all his own utemfils. In the Hebrides^ 
whatever might be their ingenuity, the want of 
wood leaves them no materials. They are probably^ 
content with fuch accommodations as ftones of dif-^ 
ferent forms and fizes can afford them. 

Their food is not better than their lodging* 
They feldom tafte the flelh of land animals i fori 
here are no markets. What each man eats is fror 
his own ftock. The great effed; of money is tc»j 
break property into fmall parts. In towns, he chatj 
has a Ibilling may have a piece of meat j but where^ 
there is no commerce j no nun can eat mutton buti 
by killing a Iheep. 

Fiih in fair weather they need not want ; but* I 
believe, man never lives long on fifh, but by con- 
ftrainti he will rather feed upon roots and berries. 

The only fewel of the iflands is peat. Theii 
wood is all confumed, and coal they have not yetl 
foundi Peat is dug out of the marfhes, from the 
depth of one foot to that of fix* That is accounted 
the beft which is neareft the furface. It appears to] 
be a mafs of black earth held together by vegetable] 
fibres. I know not whether the earth be bituniinousi 

or 
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or whether the fibres be not the only combuftible 
part; which, by heating the interpofed earth red 
hot, make a burning mafs. The heat is not very 
ilrong nor lading. The afhes are yellowifh, and in 
a large quantity. When they dig peat, they cut it 
into fquarc pieces, and pile it up to dry befidc the 
houfe. In fome places it has an oflfenlive fmelL It 
is like wood charked for the fmith. The common 
method of making peat fires is by heaping it on the 
hearth ; but it burns well in grates, and in the beft 
houfes is fo ufed. 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut; which, as it feems to be 
chiefly a vegetable fubftance, is not unlikely to be 
true, whether known or not to thofe who relate it. 

There are water mills in Sfy and Raq/ay, but 
where they are too far diftant, the houfe-wives grind 
their oats with a quern, or hand-mill, which confifts 
of two ftones, about a foot and a half in diameter; 
the lower is a little convex, to which the concavity 
of the upper mud be fitted. In the middle of the 
upper (lone is a round hole, and on one fide is a 
long handle. The grinder fhcds the corn gradually 
into the hole with one hand, and works the handle 
round with the other. The corn Hides down the 
convexity of the lower ftone, and by the motion of 
the upper is ground in its paffage. Thefc ftones 
are found in Lochabar. 

The iflands aflford few pleafures, except to the 
hardy fportfman, who can tread the moor and climb 
the mountain. The diftance of one family from 
another, in a country where travelling has fo much 
difficulty, makes frequent intercourfe imprafticablc. 

Vifits 
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Vifits lad fevera! days, and are commonly paid by 
water J yet I never faw a boat fiirm(hed with 
benches, or made commodious by any addition to 
the firft fabrick, Conveniencies arc not mifled 
where ihey never were enjoyed. 

The folace which the bagpipe can givci they have 
long enjoyed i but among other changes, which the 
laft revolution introduced, the ufe of the bagpipe 
begins to be forgotten. Some of the chief fami- 
lies ftill entertain a piper, whofe office was anciently 
hereditary, Macrimmon was piper to MacleoJ, and 
Rankin to Maclean of CoL 

The tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. There 
has been in Sky^ beyond all time of memory, a col- 
lege of pipers^ under the direftion of Macrimmon, 
which is not quite cxtinft. There was another in 
Muli^ fuperintended by Rankin^ which expired about 
fixteen years ago, To thefe colleges, while the 
pipe retained its honour, the ftudcnts of mufick re- 
paired for education. I have had my dinner ex- 
hilarated by the bagpipe, at Armidak, at Dunvegan, 
and in Col* 

The general converfation of the iflanders has 
nothing particular. I did not meet with the inquili* 
tivencfs of which I have read, and fufpeft the judg- 
ment to have been rafhly made. A ftranger of curi* 
ofity comes into a place where a ftranger is feldom 
feen : he importunes the people with queftionsj of 
which they cannot guefs the motive^ and gazes with 
furprife on things which they, having had them al- 
ways before their eyes, do not fufpc£t of any thing 
wonderful. He appears to them like fome being of 
another world, and then thinks it peculiar that tfjey 
W'VouYIIL Z take 
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take their turn to inquire whence he comes, and 
whither he is going. 

The iilands were long unfiimilhcd with inftnic- 
tion for youth, and none but the (on$ of gendemcii 
could have any literattire. There are now parochial 
fc^iools, to which the lord of every manor pays a 
certain ftipend. Here the children arc taught to 
read ; but by the rule of their ioftitution^ they teach 
only EngUp^ lb that the natives read a language 
which they may never ufe or uaderftand* If a 
parifli, which often happens, contains feveral iflands, 
the fchool being but in one, cannot affift the reft. 
This is the ftate of Cdy whichj however, is more 
enlightened than fonr^ other places i for the defi* 
ciency is fupplied by a young gentleman, who, for 
his own improvement, travels every year on foot 
over the Highlands to the feflion at Ah^dem\ and 
at his return, during the vacation, teaches to read 
and write in his native ifland. 

In Sky there are two gram mar •fchools, where 
boarders arc taken to be regularly educated. The 
price of board is from three pounds, to four pounds 
ttn {hillings a year, and that of inftruftion is half 
a crown a quarter. But the fcholars are birds of 
paffage^ who live at fchool only in the fummerj 
for in winter provifions cannot be made for any 
confiderable number in one place. This periodical 
difperiion impreffes ftrongly the fcarcity of thefe 
countries. 

Having heard of no boarding-fchool for ladies 

nearer than Inverne/s^ I fuppofe their' education is 

generally domeftick* The elder daughters of the 

higher families are fent into the world, and may 

7 contribuK 
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contribute by their acquificions to the improvemenc 
of the reft* 

Women muft here ftudy to be either pleafmg or 
ufefliL Their deficiencies arc feldom fupplied by 
very liberal fortunes, A hundred pounds is a por- 
tion beyond the hope of any but the laird's da ugh* 
tcr. They do not indeed often give money with 
their daughters; the queftion is. How many cows 
a young lady will bring her hufband ? A rich 
fnaiden has from ten to forty j but two cows are a 
decent fortune for one who pretends to no diftinftion* 

The religion of the iflands is that of the kirk of 
Sc^iUnd. The gentlemen with whom I convcrfed 
are all inclined to the Englijb liturgy 1 but they are 
obliged to maintain the eftabiifhed minifter, and 
the country is too poor to afford payment to another^ 
who muft live wholly on the contribution of his au- 
dience. 

They therefore all attend the worfliip of the kirk, 
as often as a vifst from their minifter, or the prac- 
ticability of travelling, gives them opportunity*; 
nor have they any reafon to complain of infufBcient 
paftorsj for I faw not one in the iflands^ whom I 
had reafon to think either deficient in learning, or 
irregubr in life ; but found feveral with whom I 
coiild not converfe without wiOiing, as my refpcft 
increafed, that they had not been prcJbyterians* 

The ancient rigour of puritanifm is now very 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened ► I fometimes met with prejudices fuffi^ 
ciently malignant^ but chey were prejudices of ig- 
norauce. The minifters in the iflands had attained 

% 3 fuch 
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fucli knowledge as may juftly be admired in men, 
who have no motive to ftudyj but generous curi- 
ofity, or, whac is ftiU better, defire of ufefulnefsi 
with fuch politenefs as fo narrow a circle of con- 
verfe could not have fupplied, but lo minds natu- 
rally difpofed to elegance. 

Reafon and truth will prevail at laft. The naoft 
learned of the Sc^tti/h doftors would now gladly 
admit a form of prayeti if the people would endure 
it. The zeal or rage of congregations has its differ- 
ent degrees. In feme parifhes the Lord's Prayer 
is fuffered : in others it is flUl rejected as a form} 
and he that fhould make it part of his fupplication 
would be fufpefled of heretical pravity. 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer 
was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 
The minifter formerly, in the effufion of his prayers 
cxpefted immediate, and perhaps perceptible in- 
fpiration, and therefore thought it his duty not to 
think before what he ftiould fay. It is now univer- 
fally confeffed, that men pray as they fpeak on 
other occafions, according to the general meafure 
of their abilities and attainments. Whatever each 
may think of a form prefcribed by another, he can- 
not but believe that he can himfelf compofe by 
ftudy and meditation a better prayer than will rife 
in his mind at a fudden call; and if he has any 
hope of fupernatural help, why may he not as well 
receive it when he writes as when he fpeaks ? 

In the variety of mental powers, fome muft per- 
form extemporary prayer with much imperfe<Jlion i 
and in the eagerncfs and rafhnefs of contradiftory 
' opinionSi 
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opinions, if publick liturgy be left to the private 
judgment of every minifter, the congregation may 
often be offended or niifled, 

There is in Scotland^ as among ourfelves, a reft- 
lefs fufpicion of poptfh machinations^ and a clamour 
of numerous converts to the Romifli religion. The 
report is, I believe, in both parts of the ifland 
equally falfe. The Romifh religion is profeired 
only in Egg and Canna^ two fmall inands, into 
which the reformation never made its way. If any 
TnilTionaries arc bufy in the Highlands^ their zeal 
entitles them to refpeft, even from thofc who can- 
not think favourably of their doftrine, 
^ The political tenets of the iOanders I was not 
curious to inveftigate, and they were not eager to 

I obtrude. Their converfation is decent and inoffcn- 
live. They difdain to drink for their principles, 
and there is no difaffeftion at their tables, I never 
heard a health offered by a Htghlander that might 
I not have circulated with propriety within the pre^ 
cinfts of the king's palace. 
Legal government has yet fomething of novelty 
to which they cannot perfediy conform. The ai*- 
cient fpirit that appealed only to the fword, is yet 
I among them. The tenant of Scalpa^ an ifland be^ 
longing to Macdonald^ took no care to bring his 
rent; when the landlord talked of exacting pay- 
men t, he declared his reJblution co keep his ground 
and drive all intruders from the ifland, and coo^ 
tinued to feed his cattle as on his own land, till ic 
became neceflary for the flierifF to diflodge him by 
violence. 

Z 3 The 
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The various kinds of fuperftition which prevailed] 
here, as in all other regions of ignorance, are bj 
the diligence of the minifters almoft extirpated. 

Of Browny^ mentioned by Martin^ nothing has 
been heard for many years. Br€wwf was a fturdy 
fairy ; who, if he was fed, and kindly treated^ 
would, as they faid, do a great deal of work* They 
now pay him no wages> and arc content to labour 
for themfclves. 

In Troda, within thefc three- and- thirty years, 
milk was put every Saturday for Greogacbf or ih€ 
Old Man with the Long Beard. Whether Greogacb 
was courted as kind, or dreaded as terriblcj whether 
they meant, by giving him the milk^ to obtain 
good or avert evil, I was not informed. The mini- 
ftcr is now living by whom the pr aft ice was abolilhed. 

They have ftill among them a great number of 
charms for the cure of different difeafes j they are 
all in vocations J perhaps tranfmitted to them from 
the times of popery, which increaCng knowledge 
will bring into difufe. 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked 
with fuperftition, becaufe they regard only natural 
efFcfls. They expeft better crops of grain, by fow- 
ing their feed in the moon's increafe. The moon 
has great influence in vulgar philofophy. In my 
memory it was a precept annually gtv^n in one of 
the EngUp almanacks^ to kill hogs when the mom was 
imrsafing^ and ibe bacon would prove ibe hitter in 
hoiling. 

We fiiould have had little claim to the pr^fe of 
curiofity, if we had not endeavoured with particu* 

lar 
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lar attention to examine the qucftioa of the Second 
SigbL Of an opinion received for centuries by a 
whole nation, and fuppofed to be confirmed through 
Its whole defcent'by a fcries of fuccefllve fafts^ it 
is defirable that the truth Ihould be eftablifhed^ or 
the fallacy detected. 

The Second Sight is an imprefTion made either by 
the mind upon the eye> or by the eye upon the 
mind, by which things diftant or future are per- 
ceived, and feen as if they were prefenL A man 
on a journey far from home falls from his horfei 
another, who is perhaps at work about the houfc, 
fees him bleeding on the ground, commonly widi a 
landfcape of the place where the accident befalls 
him. Another feer, driving home his cattle, or 
wandering in idlenefs, or mufiug in the funlbinc^ is 
fuddenly furprifed by the appearance of a bridal 
ceremony^ or funeral procefiion, and counts the 
mourners or attendants, of whom, if he knows 
them, he relates the names, if he knows them nor, 
he can defer i be the drefles. Things diftant arc 
ictn at the inftant when they happen. Of things 
future I know not that there is any rule for deter- 
itiining the time between the fight and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for power ic cannot be 
called, is neither voluntary nor conftant. The ap^ 
pearances have no dependence upon choice : they 
cannot be fummoned, detained, or recalled. The 
imprelTion is fudden, and the cfFcft often painfuL 

By the term Second Sight , feems to be meant a 
mode of feeing, fuperadded to that which nature 
generally beftows* In the Ear/e it is called 'J'ai/cb i 
which fignifics likewife a fpcftre, or a vifion. I 
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know not, nor is u likely that %\it Highlanders eve 
examined^ whether by Tai/ch^ ufcd for Second Sigbi^ 
they mean the power of feeing, or the thing feen. 

I do not And tt to be true, as it is reported, chat 
to the Second Sight nothing is prefentcd but phan- 
toms of eviL Good fecms to have the fame pro- 
portion in thofe vifionary fcenes, as it obtains in 
real life: almoft all remarkable events have evil for 
their baCs ; and arc either mifcrics incuPiFcd, or 
miferies efcapcd. Our fenfe is fo much ftronger of 
what wc fuft^<^rj than of what we enjoy, that the 
ideas of pain predominate in almoft every mind. 
What is recolleftion but a revival of vexations, 
hiftory but a record of wars, treafons, and calami-»| 
ties ? Death, which is confidered as the greatef 
evil, happens to all. The grcateft good, be it wha 
it will, is the lot but of a part* 

That they fhould often fee death is to be ex-] 
peftcd; becaufe death is an event frequent and im- 
portant. But they fee likewife more pleafing inci-, 
dents, A gendeman told me, that when he ha 
once gone far from his own ifland, one of his la-* 
bouring fervants predi6ted his return, and defer ibed 
the livery of his attendant, which he had neve 
worn at homei and which had been, without anj 
previous defign, occarionally given him. 

Our defire of information was keen, and our in-, 
quiry frequent. Mr. Bo/welfs frankncis and gaiety 
made every body communicative; and we hearcfl 
many tales of thefe airy Ihows, with more or lels i 
evidence and diftinflnefs. 

It is the common talk of the Lowland ScoiSt thai 
the notion of the Second Sight is wearing away witl 
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othtr fupertlicions ; and that its reality is no longer 
fuppofedi but by the grofieft people. How far its 
prevalence ever cxtcnded> or what ground it has 
loft, I know not. The iflanders of all degreeSj 
whether of rank or under ftanding, univerfally adnnit 
it, except the miniftersj who univerfally deny it, 
and are fufpefted to deny it^ in confequence of a 
fyftenn^ againft conviftion. One of them honeftly 
told nie, that he canne to Sky with a refolution not 
to believe it. 

Strong reafons for incredulity will readily occur. 
This faculty of feeing things out of fight is local, 
and commonly ufelefs. It is a breach of the com- 
moti order of things, without any vi(ible reafon or 
perceptible benefit. It is afcribcd only to a peo- 
ple very little enlightened ; and among them> for 
the moft partj to the mean and ignorant. 

To the confidence of thefe objedions it may be 
replicd> that by prefuoiing to determine what is fit, 
and what is beneficial, they prefuppofe more know- 
kdge of the univerfal fy ftcm than man has attained ; 
and therefore depend upon principles too compli- 
cated and exteniive for our comprehenfion j and 
that there can be no fecurity in the confequence, 
when the premifcs are not underftood ; that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful becaufe it is rare, for> 
confidered in itfelf, it involves no more difficulty 
than dreams, or perhaps than the regular cxercife 
of the cogitative faculty i that a general opinion of 
communicative impulfes, or vifionary reprcfcnta- 
tions, has prevailed in all ages and all nations s 
that particular inftances have been given, with fuch 
evidence as neither Baccn nor BayU has been able 

to 
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to refill i that fuddcn imprcIBons, which the event 
has verified, have been felt by more than own or 
publiih them I that the Saond Sigbi of the Hikridis 
implies only the local frequency of a power which 
is no where totally unknown; and that where 
we arc unable to decide by antecedent Feafon, 
we muft be content to yield lo the force of tefti- 
mony* 

By pretenfion to Samd Sights no profit was ever 
fought or gained* It is an involuntary affeftion, in 
which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
part, Thofc who profefs to feel it do not boall of 
it as a privilege, nor are confidered by others as 
advantageoufly diftinguifhed. They have no tempt- 
ation to feign I and their hearers have no motive 
to encourage the impofture. 

To talk with any of thcfe feers is not eafy. There 
is one living in 5iy, with whom we would have 
gladly converfed j but he was very grofs and igno- 
rant^ and knew no Engiijk* The proportion in thefc 
countries of the poor to the rich is fuch, that if we 
fuppofe the quality to be accidental, it can very 
rarely happen to a man of education ; and yet on 
fuch men it has fometimes fallen. There is now 
a fecond fighted gentleman in the Highlands^ who 
complains of the terrors to which he is expofed. 

The forefight of the fcers is not always prefci- 
ence: they are impreflfed with images, of which 
the event only (hews them the meaning. They teil 
what they have fecn to others, who arc at ihatf 
time not more kno^ving than themfelves, but may 
become at lafl: very adequate witneffcs^ by connpar- 
ing the narrative with its verificationi 

To 
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To collect fufficient tefti monies for the fatisfac-^ 
tion of the publick, or of ourfelves, would have re- 
quired more time than we could bcftow. There 
is, againft it> the feeming analogy of things con- 
fufedly feen, and little underftood; and for it, the 
imdiftinfl: cry of national perfuafion, which may be 
perhaps refolved at kit into prejudice and tradi- 
tion. I never could advance my curiofity to con- 
viftion I but came away at laft only willing to be- 
lieve- 
As there fubfifts no longer in the ifiands much of 
that peculiar and difcriminative form of life> of 
which the idea had delighted our imagination, we 
were willing to Hften to fuch accounts of paft times 
as would be given us. But wc foon found what 
memorials were to be expefted from an illiterate 
people, whofe whole time is a fcries of diftrefti 
where every morning is labouring with expedients 
for the evening; and where all mental pains or 
plcafure arofe from the dread of winter, the expeft- 
ation of fpring, the caprices of their chiefs, and the 
motions of the neighbouring clans ; where there was 
neither Ihame from ignorance, nor pride in know- 
ledge ; neither curiofity to inquire, nor vanity ta 
communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent 
penury and daily difficulties ; and in their houfcs 
were prefervcd what accounts remained of paft ages. 
But the chiefs were fomctimes ignorant and carelefs, 
and fometimes kept bufy by turbulence and con- 
tention ; and one generation of ignorance effaces 
the whole feries of unwritten hiftory, Book^ arc 
feithful repofiEorieSj which may be a while neglefted 

or 
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or forgotten i but when they arc opetied agaioj 
again impart their inflrruiflion : memoryj once jdC 
nipied, is not to be recalled* Written learning isl 
fixed lunninary, which, after the cloud that had hiddj 
it has paft away> is again bright in its proper ftatiojj 
Tradition is but a meteor^ which, if once it falls» car 
not be rekindled* 

It fcems to be univcrfally fuppofed, that much 
the local hiftory was prefcrved by the bards^ of whotj 
one is faid to have been retained by every great 
mily* After thefe bards were fome of my firft inl 
quiries; and I received fuch anfwers as, for a while 
made me pleafe myfelf with my increafe of knoW'l 
ledge i for 1 had not then learned how toeftimatcthfl 
narration of a Highlander, 

They faid that a great family had a bard and 
JenacbiM who were the poet and hiflorian of th 
houfe; and an old gentleman told me that he 
membered one of each. Here was a dawn of in^ 
telligence. Of men that had Jived within nnemory^ 
fome certain knowledge might be attained- ThougB 
the office had ceafed, its effefts might continue j 
the poems might be found, though there was m 
poet. 

Another converfation indeed informed me, tha^ 
the fame man was both bard and fenachi. This 
variation difcouraged me ; but as the practice might' 
be different in different times, or at the fame time J 
in different families, there was yet no reafon for fup- 
pofing that I muft neccflarily fit down in totals] 
ignorancc- 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman who is 
generally acknowledged the greateft maftcr of fllr- 
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iridian antiquities, that there had indeed once been 
both bards and fenachies ; and that Jinachi fignified 
the man qf taik^ or of converfation i but that neither 
bard nor fenachi had exilled for fonrie centuries, I 
have no rtalon to fuppofe it exactly known at what 
time the cuftom ceafed, nor did it probably ceafe in 
ail houfcs at once. But whenever the practice of 
recitation was difufcdj the works, whether poetical 
or hiftoricalj periled with the authors y (or in thofe 
times nothing had been written in the Ear/e lan- 
guage. 

Whether the man of talk was a hiftorlan, whofe 
office was to tell truth, or a ftory*te]ler, like thofe 
which were in the laft century, and perhaps are now 
among the Irijh^ whofe trade was only to amufe, it 
now would be vain to inquire. 

Moft of the domeftick offices were, I believe, 
hereditary; and probably the laureat of a clan was 
always the fon of the laft laureat. The hiftory of the 
race could no otherwife be communicated or retained 1 
bnt what genius could be expelled in a poet by in- 
heritance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards 
nor fenachies could write or read ; but if they were 
ignorant, there was no danger of detection ; they 
were believed by thofe whofe vanity they flattered- 

The recital of genealogies^ which has been con-f 
Iidered as very efficacious to the prefervation of a 
true feries of anceftry, was anciently made wh^ii 
the heir of the family came to manly age* This 
practice has never fubfifted within time of meipory^ 
nor was much credit due to fuch rehearfers, who 
might obtrude fiftitious pedigrees, either to pleafj 

their 
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tion. The gcndemcji were perhaps fomecimes fkil- 
ful gladiators, but the common men had no other 
powers tJian thofc of violence and courage. Yet it 
is well known, that the onfet of the Highlanderr was 
very formidable. As an army cannot confift of phi- 
lolophers, a panick k eaGiy excited by any un- 
wonted mode of annoyance* New dangers are na* 
turally magnified ; and men accuftomed only to ex- 
change bullets at a diftancc, and rather to hear their 
enemies than fee them, are difcouraged and amazed 
when they find thcmfelves encountered hand to 
hand, and catch the gleam of ftecl flafhing in their 
faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for 
many exertions of perfbnal courage, and fbme times 
for fingle combats in the field i like thofe which oc- 
cur fo frequently in fabulous wars* At Falkirk^ a 
gentleman now living, was, I fuppofe after the re- 
treat of the king*s troops, engaged at a dtttance 
from the reft with an Irifi^ dragoon* They were 
both flciiful fwordfmeoj and the conteft was not 
caCly decided : the dragoon at laft had the ad van* 
tagc, and the Highlander called for quarter j buc_ 
quarter was refufed him, and the fight continued 
till he was reduced to defend himfclf upon his kneeil 
At that inftant one of the Mackods came to his ttU\ 
cue i who, as it is faid, offered quarter to the dragoonJ 
but he thought himfelf obliged to rejed what mi 
had before refufed, and, as battle gives little tixnc^ 
to deliberate, was immediately killed* 

Funerals were formerly folemojzed by calling^ 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at great 
cxpencc. This emulation of ufeieli coft has beenj 

for 
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for fome time difcouraged, and at laft in the ifle of 
Sky is alnnoft fupprcfled. 

Of the Eajfe language, as I underftand nothing, I 
cannot fay more than I have been told. It is the 
rude fpeech of a barbarous people, who had few 
thoughts to exprefs, and were content, as they con- 
ceived grofsly, to be grofsly underftood. After what 
has been lately talked of Highland bards, and Higb^ 
land genius, many will fiartle when they are told, 
that the Earfe never was a written language ; that 
there is not in the world an Earfe manufcript a hun- 
dred years old ; and that the founds of the Highlanders 
were never expreflfed by letters, till fome little books 
of piety were tranflated, and a metrical verfion of the 
PJalms was made by the fynod of Argyle. Whoever 
therefore now writes in this language, fpells accord- 
ing to his own perception of the found, and his own 
idea of the power of the letters. The fFelJh and 
the Irijh are cultivated tongues. The Weljh^ two 
hundred years ago, infulted their Englijh neigh- 
bours for the inftability of their orthography ; 
while the Earfe merely floated in the breath of 
the people, and could therefore receive little im- 
provement. 

When a language begins to teem with books, it 
is tending to" refinement i as thofe who undertake to 
teach others muft have undergone fome labour in 
improving themfelves, they fet a proportionate va- 
lue on their own thoughts, and wifh to enforce them 
by efficacious expreflTions ; fpeech Becomes embo- 
died and permanent -, different modes and phrafes 
arc compared, and the beft obtains an eftablilhmcnt. 
By degrees, one age improves upon another. Ex- 
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aftnefs is iirft obuined, and afterwards elegance. 
But diftion, merely vocal, is always in its child- 
hood. As no man leaves his eloquence behind 
him, the new generations have all to learn. There 
may pofTibly be books without a polifhed language, 
but there can be no poliihed language without 
books. 

That the bards could not read more than the reft 
of their countrymen, it is reafonable to fuppofe; 
becaufe, if they had read, they could probable have 
written ; and how high their compofidons may rea« 
fbnably be raced, an enquirer may beft judge by 
confidering what (lores of imagery, what principles 
of ratiocination, what comprehenfion of knowledge, 
and what delicacy of elocution he has known any 
man attain who cannot read. The ftate of the 
bards was yet more hopelefs. He that cannot read, 
may now converfe with thofe that can $ but the bard 
was a barbarian among barbarians, who^ knowing 
nothing himfelf, lived with others that knew no more. 

There has lately been in the iflands one of thefe 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at 
church, is faid to have turned the facred hiftory 
into verfe. I heard part of a dialogue, compofed 
by him, tranflated by a young lady in Mulh and 
thought it had more meaning than I expefted from 
a man totally uneducated ; but he had fome oppor- 
tunities of knowledge; he lived among a learned 
people. After all that has been done for the in- 
ftruftion of the Highlanders, the antipathy between 
their language and literature flill continues ; and no 
man that has learned only Ear/e is, at this time, 
able to read. 

The 
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The Eaffc has many diale£t3> and the words ufed 
in Ibme iflands arc not always known in others. In 
literate nations, though the pronunciation^ andfonne- 
times the words of common fpeechj may differ, as 
now in England^ compared with the fouth of Scot- 
landy yet ihere is a written diftion, which pervades 
all dialcftsj and is underllood in every province. But 
where the whole language is colloquial, he that has 
only one parr, never gets the reft, as he cannot get it 
but by change of rcfidcnce. 

In an unwritten fpeech, nothing that is not very 
fhort is tranfmicted from one generation to another. 
Few have opportunities of hearing a long compofition 
often enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat 
it fo often as is ncceflary to retain it \ and what is 
once forgotten is loft for ever. I believe there can- 
not be recovered^ in the whole Earje language, five 
hundred lines of which there is any evidence to prove 
them a hundred years old. Yet I hear that the father 
of Offian boafts of two chefts more of ancient poetry, 
which he fupprelTcs, becaufe they are too good for 
the Englip. 

He that goes into the Highlands with a mind na- 
turally acquiefcent, and a credulity eager for won- 
derSj may come back with an opinion very different 
from mine j for the inhabitants, knowing the igno- 
ranee of all ftraogers in their language and anti- 
quities, perhaps are not very fcrupulous adherents 
CO truth I yet I do not fay that they deliberately 
fpeak ftudied falfehood, or have a fettled purpofe 
to deceive. They have enquired and confidered 
little, and do not always feel their own ignorance. 
They are not much accuftomed to be interrogated 
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by others ; and feem never to have thought upon in- 
terrogating themfelves ; fo that if they do not know 
what they tell to be true, they likcwife do not dif- 
tinftly perceive it to be falfc. 

Mr. Bo/well was very diligent in his enqti^ies ; and 
the refult of his inveftigations was, that the anfwcr to 
the fccond queftion was commonly fuch as nullified 
the anfwer to the firft. 

We were a while told, that they had an old tranfla- 
tion of the fcripturcs ; and told it till it would appear 
obftinacy to enquire again. Yet by continued accu- 
mulation of queftions we found, that the tranflation 
meant, if any meaning there were, was nothing elfe 
than the Irijh Bible. 

We heard of manufcripts that were, or that had 
been, in the hands of fomebody's father, or grand- 
father i but at laft we had no reafon to believe they 
were other than IriJh. Martin mentions Irijh^ but 
never any Earfe manufcripts, to be found in the 
iflands in his time. 

I fuppofe my opinion of the poems of Ojjian is 
already difcovered. I believe they never exifted in 
any other form than that which we have feen. The 
editor, or author, never could Ihew the original j 
nor can it be fhewn by any other ; to revenge rea- 
fonable incredulity, by refufing evidence, is a de- 
gree of infolence, with which the world is not yet 
acquainted ; and ftubborn audacity is the laft re- 
fuge of guilt. It would be eafy to Ihew it if he had 
it ; but whence could it be had ? It is too long to 
be remembered, and the language formerly had no- 
thing written. He has doubtlefs inferted names 
that circulate in popular ftories, and may have 
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tranflated fomc wandering ballads, if any can be 
found s and the names, and fame of the images 
being recolkftedj make an inaccurate auditor imagine, 
by the help of Caledonian bigotry, that he has for- 
merly heard the whole, 

I afked a very learned mini ft er in Sky^ who had 
ufed all arts to make me believe the genuincnefs of the 
book, whether at lafl he believed it himfelf ? but he 
would not anfwer. He wifhed me to be deceivedj 
for the honour of his country ; but would not direftly 
and formally deceive me. Yet has this man's tefli- 
mony been publickly produced, as of one that held 
Fingal to be the work of Offian. 

It isfaid/ that fome men of integrity profefs to have 
heard parts of it, but they all heard them when they 
vt^ere boys ; and it was never faid that any of them 
could recite fix lines. They remember names, and 
perhaps fome proverbial fentiments j and, having no 
diftinft ideasj coin a refemblance without an originaU 
The perfuafion of the Scots^ however, is far from 
univerfal j and in a queftion fo capable of proof, why 
ftiould doubt be fuffered to continue ? The editor has 
been heard to fay, that part of the poem was received 
by him, in the*?^jf^^i charafter* He has then found, 
by fome peculiar fortuncj an unwritten language, 
written in a character which the natives probably 
never beheld, 

I have yet fuppofed no impofiure but in the 
pubhlher; yet I am far from certainty, that fomc 
tranflations have not been lately made, that may 
now be obtruded as parts of the original work. 
Credulity on one part is a ftrong temptation to de- 
ceit on the pther^ efpecially to deceit of which no 
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perfonal injury is the confcqucnce, and which flatters 
the author with his own ingenuity. The Scots have 
fomething to plead for their eafy reception of an im- 
probable fiftion : they -are feduced by their fondnefs 
for their fuppofed anceftors. A Scotchman muft be a 
very fturdy moralift, who does not love Scotland 
better than truth ; he will always love it better than 
enquiry : and if falfchood flatters his vanity, will not 
be very diligent to deteft it. Neither ought the 
Englijh to be much influenced by Scotch authority ; 
for of the paft and prefent ftate of the whole EarJ^ 
nation, the Lowlanders are at leaft as ignorant as our- 
felves. To be ignorant is painful ; but it is danger- 
ous to quiet our uneafinefs by the dclufive opiate of 
hafty perfuaflon. 

But this is the age in which thofe who could not 
read, have beeri fuppofed to write j * in which the 
giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited as 
realities. If we know little of the ancient Highlanders^ 
let us not fill the vacuity with OJfian. If we have not 
fearched the Magellanick regions, let us however for- 
bear to people them with Patagons. 

Having waited fome days at Armidely we were 
flattered at laft with a wind that promifed to convey 
us to Mull. We went on board a boat that was 
taking in kelp, and left the ifle of Sky behind us. 
We were doomed to experience, like others, the 
danger of trufting to the wind, which blew againft 
us, in a fhort time, with fuch violence, that wc, 
being no feafoned failors, were willing to call it a 
tempefl:. I was fea-fick, and lay down. Mr. EoJ- 
well kept the deck. The mafter knew not well 
whither to go; and our difficulties might perhaps 
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have filled a very pathetick page^ had not Mr, 
Maclean of Coh wha, with every other qualification 
which infular life requires^ is a very a<5tive and 
fkilful mariner, piloted us fafe into his own har- 
bour. 

COL, 

In the morning we found ourfelves under the ifle 
of Coh where we landed ^ and palled the firft day and 
night with captain Maclean^ a gendeman who has 
lived fome time in the Eaft Indies^ but having de- 
throned no Nabob, is not too rich to fettle in his own 
country. 

Next day the wind was fair^ and we might have 
had an eafy pafTage to Mull i but having, conrrarily 
to our own intention, landed upon a new iflandj we 
would not leave it wholly unexannined. We there- 
fore fuffered the vcflel to depart without us, and 
trufted the fkies for another wind- 
Mr. Mjidmn of Cfl/> having a very numerous fa- 
mily^ has, for fome time paft, refided at Aberdeen^ 
that he may fuperintend their education, and leaves 
the young gentleman, our friend, to govern his 
dominions, with the full power of a Highland chief. 
By the abfence of the laird 'st family, our entertain- 
ment was nnade more difBcult, becauie the houfe was 
in a great degree disfurnifhed j but young Colh kind- 
nefsand aftivity fuppliedall defe£ts, and procured us 
more than fufficient accommodation. 

Here I firft mounted a little Highland fteed ^ and 
if there had been many fpeftators, fhould have been 
fome what afhamed of my figure in the march. The 
horfes of the illandsj as of other barren countries^ 
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arc very low : they are indeed mufculous and ftrongi 
beyond what their fize gives reafon for expecting i 
but a bulky man upon one of their backs makes a 
very difproportionate appearance. , 

From the habitation of captain Median we went 
to Grijfipolj but called by the way on Mr. HeSior 
Maclean^ the minifter of Coly whom we found in a 
hut, that is, a houfe of only one floor, but with win- 
' dows and chimney, and not inelegantly furnifhed. 
Mr. Maclean has the reputation of great learning : 
he is feventy-feven years old, but not infirm, with a 
look of venerable dignity, excelling what I remember 
in any other man. 

His converfation was not unfuitable to his appear- 
ance. I loft fome of his good-will, by treating a he* 
retical writer with more regard than, in his opinion, a 
heretick could deferve. I honoured his orthodoxy, and 
did not much cenfure his afperity. A man who has 
fettled his opinions, does not love to have the tran- 
quillity of his conviftion difturbed s and at feventy- 
feven it is time to be in earneft. 

Mention was made of the Earfe tranflation of the 
New Teftament, which has been lately publiftied, 
and of which the learned Mr. Macqueen of Sky fpoke 
with commendation ; but Mr. Maclean faid, he did 
not ufe it, becaufe he could make the text more 
intelligible to his auditors by an extemporary verfion. 
From this I inferred, that the language of the tranfla- 
tion was not the language of the ifle of Col. 

He has no publick edifice for the exercife of his. 
miniftryj and can officiate to no greater number 
than a room can contain ; and the room of a hut is 
nbt very large. This is all the opportunity of wor- 
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fhip that is now granted to the inhabitants of the 
ifland> fome of whom muft travel thither perhaps 
ten miles. Two chapels were erefted by their an- 
ceftors, of which i faw the flccletonsj which now 
ft and faithful witneffes of the tritimph of Re- 
formation. 

The want of churches is not the only impediment 
to piety : there is likcwife a want of rainifters, A 
parifh often contains more iflands than one; and 
each ifland can have the minifter only in its own 
torn. At Raa/ay they had^ I think, a right to fer- 
vtce only every third Sunday. All the provifion 
made by the prefcnt ecciefiaftical conftitution, for 
the inhabitants of about a hundred fquare miles, is 
a prayer and ftrmon in a little room, once in three 
weeks : and even this parfinrionious diftribution is 
at the mercy of the weather: and in thofe iflands 
where the minifter docs not refide, it is impofTible 
to tell how many weeks or months may pafs without 
any publick excrcife of religion* 

GRISSIPOL IN COL. 

After a fhort converfation with Mr. Maclean j we 
went on to Griffipiy a houfe and farm tenanted by 
Mr* Maifweyn^ where I faw more of the ancient 
life of a Highlander than I had yet found. Mrs-. 
Mac/weyn could fpeak no Englip^ and had never 
feen any other places than the iflands of Sky^ Midi, 
and CqI: but flic was hofpitable and good-hnmoiircd, 
and fpread her table with fufficient liberaliry. We 
found tea here, as in every other pkce, but our 
fpoons were of horn. 
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The houfe of Griffipol Hands by a brook very 
clear and quick; which \%y I fuppofe, one of the 
mod copious ftreams in the ifland. This place was 
the fcene of an aftion, much celebrated in the tra- 
ditional hiftory of Col^ but which probably no two 
relaters will tell alike. 

Some time, in the obfcure ages, Macneil of Barra 
married the lady Maclean-, who had the ifle diCol 
for her jointure. Whether Macneil detained Cp/, 
when the widow was dead, or whether flie lived fo 
long as to make her heirs impatient, is perhaps not 
now known. The younger fon, called John Gervesy 
or John the Giants a man of great ftrength, who 
was theii in Ireland^ either for fafety or for edu- 
cation, dreamed of recovering his. inheritance \ and 
getting fome adventurers together, which in thofe 
unfettled times was not hard to do, invaded CoU 
He was driven away, but was not difcouraged, and 
coUeding new followers, in three years came again 
with fifty men. In his way he flopped at Artorinijh 
in Morverny where his uncle was prifoner to Macleod^ 
and was then with his enemies in a tent. Maclean 
took with him only one fervant, whom he ordered 
to flay at the out fide ; and where he fhould fee the 
tent prefTed outwards, to flrike with , his dirk; it 
being the intention of Maclean^ as any man pro- 
voked him, to lay hands upon him, and puih him 
back. He entered the tent aloncj with his Locha- 
her axe in his hand, and flruck fuch terror into the 
whole afTembly, that they difmifled his uncle. 

When he .landed at Col^ he faw the fentinel, who 
kept watch towards the fea, running off to Griffipol, 
to give Macneil, who was there with a hundred and 
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twenty men, an account of the invafion. He told 
MdcgiUy one of his folio we rs^ that if he intercepted 
that dangerous intelligence, by catching the courier> 
he would give him certain lands in MuIL Upon 
this promife Macgill purfued the meflenger, and 
cither killed or flopped him ; and his pofterity, till 
very lately^ held the lands in MulL 

The alarm being thus prevented^ he came un- 
expeftedly upon Macneti, Chiefs were in thofe days 
never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A fight 
cnfued, in which one of their followers Is faid to 
have given an extraordinary proof of aftivity, by 
bounding backwards over the brook of Griffipol. 
MacneU being killed, and many of his clan de- 
ftroyed, Maclean took polTenion of the iflandj which 
the Macneils attempted to conquer by another in* 
vafion, but were defeated and repulfed, 

Maclean, in his turn, invaded the eftate of the 
MacneiiSi took the caftle of Brecacigy and conquered 
the ifle of Barra^ which he held for fevcn years, and 
then reftored it to the heirs. 

I From Griffipal Mr. Mackan conduced us to his 
father's feat; a neat new houfe, erefted near the 
old caftkj I think, by the iaft proprietor. Here 
we were allowed to take our ft at ion, and lived very 
commodioiifly, while we waited for moderate wea- 

»ther and a fair wind, which we did not fo ibon ob- 
tain, but we had time to get fome information of 
the prefent ftate of D/, partly by enquiry, and 
partly by occafional excurfione, 
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Col is computed to be thirteen miles in Icnj 
and three in breadth. Both the ends are the pre 
perty of the duke of jfrgyle^ but the middle belong 
to Maclean t who is called C<?/, as the only laird. 

Col is not properly rocky i it is rather one con 
tinued rocki of a furface much diverfified with pre 
tuberanceSi and covered with a thin layer of carth^^ 
v/hich is often broken, and dilcovcrs the ftonc. 
Such a foil is not for plants that ftrike deep roots; 
and perhaps in the whole ifland nothing has ever 
yet grown to the height of a table. The unculti- 
vated parts are clothed with heathy among which 
induftry has interfperfed fpots of grafs and corns 
but no attempt has been made to raife a tree* 
Young Colt who has a very laudable defire of im- 
proving his patrimony, purpofes fome time to plant 
an orchard i which, if it be fhekered by a wall, 
may perhaps fucceed. He has introduced the cul- 
ture of turnips, of which he has a field, where the 
whole work was performed by his own hand* His 
intention is to provide food for his cattle in the 
winter. This innovation was confidered by Mr. 
Mac/weyn as the idle projeft of a young head, heated 
with EngUJh fancies; but he has now found that 
turnips will really grow, and that hungry flieep and 
cows will really eat them. 

By fuch acquifitions as thefe, the Hebrides may 
in time rife above their annual diftrefs* Wherever 
heath will grow, there is reafon to think fome thing 
better may draw nourifhmentj and by trying the 
produftion of other places, plants will be found 
fuitable to every foil, 
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Col has many lochs, fome of which have trouts 
and eelSj and others have never yet been ftocked; 
another proof of the negligence of the inanders, 
who might take fifli in the inland waters when they 
cannot go to fea. 

Their quadrupeds are horfes, cows, fheep, and 
goats. They have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits* 
They have no vermin, except rats, which have been 
lately brought thither by fea, as to other places; 
and are free from ferpents, frogs, and toads. 

The harveft in Col, and in Lewis, is ripe fooner 
than in Skj, and the winter in Col is n£ver cold^ 
but very tempeftuous. I know not that I ever 
heard the wind fo loud in any other place 5 and Mr, 
Bofwell obferved, that its noife was all its own, for 
there were no trees to increafe it» 

Noife is not the worft effeft of the tempefls ; for 
they have thrown the fand from the fhore over a 
confiderable part of the land^ and is faid ftill to 
encroach and deftroy more and more pafturc; but 
I am not of opinion, that by any furveys or land- 
marks, its limits have been ever fixed, or its pro* 
greflion afcertained. If one man has confidence 
enough to fay, that it advances, nobody can bring 
any proof to fupport him in denying ic. The reafon 
why it is not fpread to a greater extent, leems to 
be, that the wind and rain come almoft together, 
and that it is made clofe and heavy by the wet before 
the ftorms can put it in motion. So thick is the 
bed, and fo fmall the particlesj that if a traveller 
fhouM be caught by a fudden guft in dry weather^ 
he would find it very difficult to efcape with life. 

For 
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For natural curioGcics I was fliown 011I7 two 
great mafles of done, which lie kx^ upon die 
ground ; one on the top of a hill^ and the other at 
a fmall diftance from the bottom. They certainly 
were never put into their prefent places by human 
ftrength or (kill ; and though an earthquake might 
have broken off the lower ftone^ and rolled it into 
the valley^ no account can be given of die other^ 
which lies on the hill, unlefi, which I forgot to 
examine, there be ftill near it fome higher rock, 
from which it might be torn. All nations have a 
tradition, that their earlieft anceftors were giants, 
and thefe ftones are faid to have been thrown up 
and down by a giant and his miftrefs. There are 
fo many more important things, of which human 
knowledge can give no account, that it may be 
forgiven us, if we fpeculate no longer on two ftones 
in Col. 

This ifland is very populous. About nine-and- 
twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col were 
reckoned one hundred and forty, which is the fixth 
of eight hundred and forty ; and probably fome con- 
trived to be left out of the lift. The minifter told 
us, that a few years ago the inhabitants were eight 
hundred, between the ages of feven tind of fcventy. 
Round numbers are feldom exadt. But in this cafe 
the authority is good, and the error likely to be 
little. If to the eight hundred be added what the 
laws of computation require, they will be increaftd 
to at leaft a thoufand ; and if the dimenfions of the 
country have been accurately related, every mile 
maintains more than twenty-five^ 
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This proportion of habitation is greater than the 
appearance of the country feems to admit; for 
wherever the eye wanders, it feems much wafte and 
little cultivation. I am more inclined to extend 
the land, of which no meafure has ever been taken, 
than to diminifli the people, who have been really 
numbered. Let it be fuppofed, that a computed 
mile contains a mile and a half, as was commonly 
found true in the menfuration of the Englijh roads, 
and we ihall then allot nearly twelve to a mile, 
which agrees much better with ocular obfervation* 

Here, as in Sky^ and other iflands, are the laird, 
the tackfmen, and the under-tenants. 

Mr. Maclean^ the laird, has very extenfive pof- 
fcffions, being proprietor, not only of far the greater 
part of CoU but of the extenfive ifland of Rum^ and 
a very confiderable territory in Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger iflands, almoft fquare, 
and therefore of great capacity in proportion to its 
fides. By the ufual method of eftimating computed 
extent, it may contain more than a hundred and 
twenty fquare miles. 

It originally belonged to Clanronaldy and wa$ 
purchafed by Col\ who, in fome difpute about the 
bargain, made Clanronald prifoner, and kept him 
nine months in confinement. Its owner reprefents 
it as mountainous, rugged, and barren. In the 
hills there are red deer. The horfes are very fmall, 
but of a breed eminent for beauty. C^/, not long 
ago, bought one of them from a tenant j who told 
him, that as he was of a fhape uncommonly elegant, 
he could not fell him but at a high price \ and that 
whoever had him fliould pay a jguinea and a half. 

There 
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For natural curiofities I was fhowfe ^^ 
great maffes of ftone, which lie 1<^ "^ ^y. 
ground ; one on the top of a hill, ?^ ^ ^'; 
a fmall diftance from the botton?^ ^- % . 
were never put into their prefc % - ..- 
ftrength or (kill ; and though^ '^'\ \; 
have broken off the lower ft Y ^./?/ 
the valley, no account carVV t -^ * 
which lies on the hill, ?^V •. • 
examine, there be ftill ■ ;', ■'^ -^ \, ., 
from which it might i:\''^\ ;. • 
tradition, that their ;V '\/;, '. /• • . • 
and thefe ftones a,; H' ". -; , \ 
and down by a f ".; ;: '>^. t 
fo many more { ^ * '^ 

knowledge Z9\\ :"" viiincc 

forgiven us, 1% v .^tftod of con- 

in CoU \ ^ ' '**^^ Ctf»»tf, who con- 

This i/" *" atantifmof^w, therdi- 

twenty ' *^** 

reckon i^^^ 5^^"^^ are Ej-^ and Gi»i«. 

of ci tjrincipal ifland of a parifh, in which, 

tri^ .c has no congregation, the proteftant mi- 
Q9 refides. I have heard of nothing curious in 
} but the cave in which a former generation of the 
^nders were fmothered by Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leifure, it had not 
been fit to have neglefted the popifli iflands. Po- 
pery is favourable to ceremony ; and among igno- 
rant nations, ceremony is the only prefervative of 
tradition. Since proteftantifm was extended to the 
favage parts of Scotland^ it has perhaps been one iA 
the chief labours of the miniiters to abolifh ftatcd 

obfervanccs. 
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There are faid to be in Barra a race of horfes 
yet fmaller, of which the higheft is" not above 
thirty- iix inches. 

The rent o( Bum is not great. Mr* Maclean de- 
clared that he fhould be very rich, if he could fet 
his land at two- pence halfpenny an acre. The in- 
habitants are fifty- eight families, who continued 
papifts for fome time after the laird became a pro- 
teftant. Their adherence to their old religion was 
ftrengthened by the countenance of the laird's fifter, 
a zealous Romanijiy till one Sundayy as they were 
going to mafs under the conduA of their patronefs, 
Maclean met them on the way, gave one of them a 
blow on the head with a yellow fticky I fuppofe a 
cane, for which the Earfe had no name, and drove 
them to the kirk, from which they have never fince 
departed. Since the ufe of this method of con- 
verfion, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, who con- 
tinue papifts, call the proteftantifm of Rum^ the reli- 
gion of the Tellow Stick, 

The only popifh iflands are Egg and Canna. 
Egg is the principal ifland of a parifh, in which, 
though he has no congregation, the proteftant mi- 
nifter refides. I have heard of nothing curious in 
it, but the cave in which a former generation of the 
iflanders were fmothered by Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leifure, it had not 
been fit to have negle6ted the popifli iflands. Po- 
pery is favourable to ceremony ; and among igno- 
rant nations, ceremony is the only prefervative of 
tradition. Since proteftantifm was extended to the 
favage parts of Scotland^ it has perhaps been one of 
the chief labours of the minifters to abolifli ftatcd 

obfervances. 
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obfcrvances, becaufe they continued the remem- 
brance of the former religion. We therefore, who 
came to hear old traditions, and fee antiquated 
manners, Ihould probably have found them amongft 
the papifts. 

Cannay the other popi(h ifland, belongs to Clan^ 
ronald. It is faid not to comprife more than twelve 
miles of land, and yet maintains as many inhabitants 
as Rum. 

We were at Col under the proteftion of the young 
laird, without any of the diftreffes which Mr. Pen- 
nant y in a fit of fimple credulity, feems to think 
almoft worthy of an elegy by OJJian. Wherever we 
roved, we were pleafed to fee the reverence with 
which his fubjedis regarded him. He did not en- 
deavour to dazzle them by any magnificence of 
drefs : his only diftindiion was a feather in his bon- 
net J but as foon as he appeared, they forfook their 
work and cluttered about him : he took them by 
the hand, and they feemed mutually delighted. 
He has the proper difpofition of a chieftain, and 
feems defirous to continue the cuftoms of his houfe. 
The bagpiper played regularly, when dinner was 
ferved, whofe perfon and drefs . made a good ap- 
pearance ; and he brought no difgrace upon the 
family of Rankin^ which has long fupplied the lairds 
of Col with hereditary mufick. 

The tackfmen of Col feem to live with lefs dig- 
nity and convenience than thofe of Sky^. where they 
had good houfes, and tables not only plentiful, but 
delicate. In Col only two houfes pay the window- 
tax; for only two have fix windows, which, I fup- 
pofe, are the laird's and Mr. Macjweyn's. 

VoL.VIIL Bb The 
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The rents have, till within fcvcn years, been 
paid in kind, but the tenants finding that catde and 
corn varied in their price, defired for the future td 
give their landlord money; which, not having yet 
arrived at the philofophy of connmerce, they confider 
as being every year of the fame value. 

We were told of a particular mode of under'- 
tenure. The tackfman admits fome of his inferior 
neighbours to the cultivation of his grounds, on 
condition that performing all the work, and giving 
a third part of the feed, they (hail keep a certain 
number of cows, fheep, and goats, and reap a third 
part of the harveft. Thus by lefs than the tillage 
of two acres they pay the rent of one. 

There are tenants below the rank of tackfmen, 
that have got fmaller tenants under themj for in 
every place, where money is not the general equi- 
valent, there muft be fome whofe labour is imme- 
diately paid by daily food. 

A country that has no money, is by no means 
convenient for beggars, both becaufe fuch Countries 
are commonly poor, and becaufe charity requires 
fome trouble and fome thought. A penny is eafily 
given upon the firft impulfc of compaffion, or im- 
patience of importunity 5 but few will deliberately 
fearch their cupboards or their granaries to find out 
fomething to give. A penny is likewife eafily fpent,- 
but viftuals, if they are unprepared, require houfe- 
room, and fire, and utenfils, which the beggar 
knows not where to find. 

Yet beggars there fometimes are, who wandet 

from ifland to ifland. We had, in our paflage to 

MuUy the company of a wonrian and her child, who 

7 had 
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had cxhaufted the charity of CoL The arrival of a 
beggar on an iiland is accounted a finiftrous event. 
Every body confiders that he fhall have the lefs for 
what he gives away. Their alms, I believe, is ge- 
nerally oatnneaL 

Near to Col is another ifland called Tir-eye, emi- 
nent for its fertility. Though it has but half the 
extent of Rum, it is fo well peopled, that there 
have appeared, not long ago, nine hundred and 
fourteen at a funeral. The plenty of this ifland 
enticed beggars to it, who feemed fo burdenfome 
to the inhabitants, that a formal compa£): was drawn 
up, by which they obliged themfelves to grant no 
more relief to cafual wanderers, becaufe they had 
among them an indigent woman of high birth, whom 
they confidered as entided to all that they could 
ipare. I have read the ftipulation, which was in- 
dited with juridical formality, but was never made 
valid by regular fubfcription. 

If the inhabitants of Col have nothing to give, it 
is not that they are oppreffed by their landlord; 
their leafcs feem to be very profitable. One farmer, 
who pays only feven pounds a year, has maintained 
ieven daughters and three fons, of whom the eldcfl: 
is educated at Aberdeen for th^ miniftry ; and now, 
at every vacation> opens a fchool in Col. 

Life is here, in fome rcfpefts, improved beyond 
the condition of fome other iflands. In Sky what 
is wanted can only be bought, as the arrival of fome 
wandering pedler may afford an opportunity; but 
in Cel there is a ftanding (hop, and in Mull there 
are two. A (hop in the iflands, as in other places 
q£ little fi:cqucntauon, is a repofitory of every 

B b 2 thing 
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thing rcquifitc for common ufe. Mr. Bof(vell\ 
journal was filled, and he bought fome paper in 
Col. To a man that ranges the ftreets of London^ 
where he is tempted to contrive wants for the plea- 
fure of fupplying them, a (hop affords no image 
worthy of attention; but in an ifland, it turns the 
balance of exiftence between good and evil. To 
live in perpetual want of little things, is a ftate 
not indeed of torture, but of conftant vexation. I 
have in Sky had fqme difficulty to find ink for a let- 
ter ; and if a woman breaks her needle, the work 
is at a ftop. 

As it is, the iflanders are obliged to content them- 
felves with fuccedaneous means for many common 
purpofes. I have feen the chief man of a very wide 
diftrift riding with a halter for a bridle, and govern- 
ing his hobby with a wooden curb. 

The people of Coly however, do not want dex- 
terity to fupply fome of their neceffities. Several 
arts which make trades, and demand apprenticefliips 
in great cities, are here the pradlices of daily oeco- 
nomy. In every houfe candles are made, both 
moulded and dipped. Their wicks are fmall fhreds 
of linen cloth. They all know how to extradt from 
the cuddy oil for their lamps. They all tan fkins, 
and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky^ we faw many cot- 
tages, but they very frequently flood fingle on the 
naked ground. In Cc/, where the hills opened a 
place convenient for habitation, we found a petty 
village, of which every hut had a little garden ad- 
joining; thus they made an appearance of focial 
commerce and mutual offices, and of fome attention 

to 
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to convenience and future fupply. There is not in 
the Wefiem Iflands any colledion of buildings that 
can make pretenfions to be called a town, except in 
the ifle of Lewis y which I have not feen. 

If Lewis is diftinguilhed by a town. Col has alfo 
fonnething peculiar. The young laird has attempted 
what no iflander perhaps ever thought on. He has 
begun a road capable of a wheel -carriage. He has 
carried it about a mile, and will continue it by an- 
nual elongation from his houfe to the harbour. 

Of taxes here is no reafon for complaining; they 
are paid by a very eafy compofition. The malt-tax 
for Col is twenty Ihillings. Whiflcy is very plen- 
tiful : there are feveral ftills in the ifland, and more 
is made than the inhabitahts confume. 

The great bufinefs of infular policy is now to keep 
the people in their own country. As the world has 
been let in upon them, they have heard of happier 
climates, and lefs arbitrary government i and if 
they are difgufted, have emiflaries among them 
ready to offer thenri land and houfes, as a reward 
for deferting their chief and clan. Many have de- 
parted both from the main of Scotland^ and from the 
iflands ; and all that go may be confidered as fub- 
jefts loft to the Britijh crown ; for a nation fcattered 
in the boundlefs regions of America refembles rays 
diverging from a focus. All the rays remain, but 
the heat is gone. Their power confifted in their 
concentration : when they are difperfed, they have 
no effeft. 

It may be thought that they are happier by the 
change; but they are not happy as a nation, for 
they are a nation no longer. As they contribute 

B b 3 not 
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not to the prolperity of any community, they muft 
want that iecurity, that dignity, that happinefs, 
whatever it be, which a profperous community 
throws back upon individuals. 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned to be 
weary of their heath and rocks, but attend their 
agriculture and their dairies, without liftening to 
American feducements. 

There are fomc however who think that this emi- 
gration has raifed terror difproportionate to its real 
evil ; and that it is only a new mode of doing what 
was always done. The Highlands^ they fay, never 
maintained their natural inhabitants s but the peo- 
ple, when they found themfelves too numerous, 
inftead of extending cultivation, provided for them- 
felves by a more compendious method, and fought 
better fortune in other countries. They did not 
indeed go away in colledive bodies, but withdrew 
invifibly, a few at a time; but the whole number 
of fugitives was not Icfs, and the difference between 
other times and this, is only the fame as between 
evaporation and effufion. 

This is plaufible, but I am afraid it is not true. 
Thofe who went before, if they were not fenfibly 
miffed, as the argument fuppofes, muft have gone 
either in lefs number, or in a manner lefs detri- 
mental, than at prefcnt; becaufe formerly there 
was no complaint. Thofe who then left the coun* 
try were generally the idle dependants on overbur- 
dened families, or men who had no property,- and 
therefore carried away only themfelves. In the pre- 
fent eagernefs of emigration, families, and almoft 
communities, go away together. Thofe who were 

confidered 
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lerous and weakhy fell their ftock 
and carry away tlie money. Once none went away 
but the ufeleis and poori in fonne parts there k 
now reafon to fear, that none will day but thofe 
who arc too poor to rennove themfclvcs, and too 
ufelefs to be removed at the coft of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge in Col 
than in other places j but every where fomething 
niay be gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned^ when there was no 
money^ it would be difficult for an Engiijhman to 
guefs. In 1649^ Maclean of Dronart in Mull 
married his fifter Fingala to Maclean of Colj with a 
hundred and eighty kinej and ftipuktedj that if fhc 
became a widoWj her jointure fliould be three hun- 
dred and fixty, I fuppofe fome proportionate tra£t 
of land was appropriated to their pafturage. 

The difpofition to pompous and ex pen five fune- 
ralsj which has at one time or other prevailed in 
moft parts of the civihzed world, is not yet fup- 
preflfed in the iflands^ though fome of the ancient 
foJemnities are worn away, and fingers are no lon- 
ger hired to attend the proceffion. Nineteen years 
ago, at the burial of the laird of Col, were killed 
thirty cows, and about fifty flicep. The number of 
the cows is pofidvely told, and we muft fuppofe 
other victuals in like proportion, 

Mr* Maclean informed us of an old game, of 
which he did not tell the original, but which may 
perhaps be ufed In other places, where the reafon of 
it is not yet forgot. At New-year's eve, in the hall 
or caftle of the laird, where, at feftal feafons, there 
may b^ fuppofed a very numerous company, one 
B b 4 man 
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man dreffcs himfelf in a cow's hide, upon which 
other men beat with flicks. He runs with all this 
noife round the houfe, which all the company quits 
in a counterfeited fright: the door is then (hut. 
At New- year's eve there is no great pleafure to be 
had out of doors in the Hebrides. They are fure 
foon to recover from their terrour enough to folicit 
for re-admiflion 3 which, for the honour of poetry, 
is not to be obtained but by repeating a verfe, with 
which thofe that are knowing and provident take 
care to be furnifhed. 

Very near the houfe of Maclean (lands the cattle 
of Coli which was the manfion of the laird, till the 
houfe was built. It is built upon a rock, as Mr. 
Bo/well remarked, that it might not be mined. It 
is very ftrong, and having been not long uninha- 
bited, is yet in repair. On the wall was, not long 
ago, a (lone with an infcription, importing, that // 
any man of the clan of M^clonich fljall appear before 
this cajlle^ though he come at midnight^ with a man's 
head in his handy he Jhall there find fafety and protec- 
tion againji all but the king. 

This is an old Highland treaty made upon a very 
memorable occafion. Maclean^ the fon of John 
GerveSy who recovered Coly and conquered Barra, 
had obtained, it is faid, from James the Second, a 
grant of the lands of Lochiely forfeited, I fuppofe, 
by fome offence againft the ftate. 

Forfeited eftates were not in thofe days quietly 
refigned; Maclean^ therefore, went with an armed 
force to fcize his new pofTeffions, and I know not 
for what reafon, took his wife with him. The Ca- 
merons rofe in defence of their chief, and a battle 

was 
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was fought at the head of Loch Nefs, near the place 
where Fort Auguftus now Hands, in which Locbiel ob- 
tained the viftory, and Maclean^ with his followers, 
was defeated and deftroyed. 

The lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, and 
being found pregnant was placed in the cuftody of 
Madonicby one of a tribe or fannily branched from 
Cameron^ with orders, if Ihe brought a boy, to deftroy 
him, if a girl, to fpare her. 

Maclonicb*^ wife, who was with child likewife, had 
a girl about the fame time at which lady Maclean 
brought a boy, and Maclonich, with more generofity 
to his captive, than fidelity to his truft, contrived 
that the children ftiould be changed. 

Maclean being thus preferved from death, in time 
recovered his original patrimony 5 and in gratitude to 
his friend, made his caftle a place of refuge to any of 
the clan that fhould think himfelf in danger ; and as 
a proof of reciprocal confidence, Maclean took upon 
himfelf and his pofterity the care of educating the 
heir of Maclonich. 

This ftory, like all other traditions of the Higb^ 
landSi is varioufly related 5 but though fome ciri 
cumftances are uncertain, the principal fa6t is true. 
Maclean undoubtedly owed his prefervation to Mac^ 
lonich ; for the treaty between the two families has 
been ftriftly obferv d : it did not fink into difufe. 
and oblivion, but continued in its full force while 
the chieftains retained their power. I have read a 
demand of proteftion, made not more than thirty- 
feven years ago, for one of the Maclomchs, named 
JSwen Cameron, who had oeen acceffory to the death 
of Macmartin, and had been banifhed by Locbiel j 

his 
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his lord^ for a certain term; at the expiration of 
which he returned oiarried from France i but the 
MaemartinSy not fatisfied with the punifhment, when 
he attempted to fettle, ftill threatened him with 
vengeance. He therefore afked> and obtained, (hel- 
ter in the ifleofC^/. 

The power of protection fubfifts no longer ; but 
what the law permits is yet continued, and Madam 
of Col now educates the heir of Maclonkb^ 

There ftill remains in the iflands, though it is 
paffing faft away, the cuftom of fofterage. A laird, 
a man of wealth and eminence, fends his child, 
either male or female, to a tackfman, or tenant, to 
be foftered. It is not always his own tenant, but 
Ibme diftant friend, that obtains this honour ; for an 
honour fuch a truft is very reafonably thought. The 
terms of fofterage feem to vary in different iflands. 
In Mull the father fends with his child a certain num- 
ber of cows, to which the fame number is added by 
the fofterer. The father appropriates a proportion- 
able extent of ground, without rent, for their paftur- 
age. If every cow brings a calf, half belongs to the 
fofterer, and half to the child j but if there be only 
one calf between two cows, it is the child's, and when 
the child returns to the parents, it is accompanied by 
all the cows given, both by the father and by the fof- 
terer, with half of the increafe of the ftock by propa- 
gation. Thefe beafts are confidered as a portion, 
and called Macalive cattle, of which the father has 
the produce, but is fuppofed not to have the foil 
property, but to owe the fame number to the 
child, as a portion to the daughter, or a ftock for 
the fon. 

Children 
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Children continue with die fofterer perhaps Cm 
years, and cannot, where this is the praftice, be 
confidered as burdenfome. The fofterer, if he gives 
four cows, receives like wife four, and has, while the 
child continues with him, grafs for eight without 
rent, with half the calves, and all the miik, for 
which he pays only four cows when he difmilles hb 
dali^ for that is the name for a foftered child, 

Fofterage is, I believe, fometimes performed upon 
more liberal terms. Our friend, the young laird 
of Co/, was foftered by Macjweyn of GrifftpoL Mac-^ 
Jweyn then lived a tenant to Sir James Matdmald 
in the ifle of J*y \ and therefore O?/, whether he fcnt 
him cattle or not, could grant him no land. The 
dali^ however, at his return, brought back a confi- 
derable number oi Macalive cattle, and of the friend- 
Ihlp fb formed there have been good eiFefts. When 
Macdonald raifed his rents, Macfweyn was, like 
other tenantSj difcontented, and, rcfigning his farm, 
removed from Sky to O/, and was eftablilhed ac 
Griffip&L 

Thefe obfervations we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove us to Co/, an ifland not 
often vifited ; for there is not much to amufe curio- 
fitjr, or to attraft avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, ufcd 
chiefly for pafturage. Jn a diftrift, fuch as the eye 
can command, there is a general herdfman, who 
knows all the cattle of the neighbourhood, and 
whofe ftation is upon a hill, from which he furveys 
the lower grounds j and if one man*s catde invade 
another's grafs, drives them back to their own 
borders. But other means of profit begin to be 

found I 
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found; kelp is gathered and burnt, and floops are 
loaded with the concreted afhes. Cultivation is likely 
to be improved by the fkill and encouragement of 
the prefent heir, and the inhabitants of thofe ob* 
fcure vallies will partake of the general progrefs of 
life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the duke of 
Argyle^ have been raifed from fifty-five to one hun- 
dred and five pounds, whether from the land or the 
fca I cannot tell. The bounties of the fea have lately 
been fo great, that a farm in Southuift has rifen in ten 
years from a rent of thirty pounds to one hundred and 
eighty. 

He who lives in Coly and finds himfelf condemned 
to folitary meals, and incommunicable refle6tion, will 
find the ufefulnefs of that middle order of tackfmcn, 
which fome who applaud their own wifdom are wifhing 
to deftroy. Without intelligence man is not focial, 
he is only gregarious; and little intelligence will 
there be, where all are conftrained to daily labour, 
and every mind mud wait upon the hand. 

After having liftened for fome days to the tempeft, 
and wandered about the ifland till our curiofity was 
fatisficd, we began to think about our departure. To 
leave Col in OSober was not very eafy. We however 
found a floop which lay on the coaft to carry kelp ; 
and for a price which we thought levied upon our ne- 
ceffities, the mafter agreed to carry us to Mully 
whence we might readily pafs back to Scotland. 

MULL. 

As we were to catch the firft favourable breath, 
we ^nt the night not very elegantly nor pleafantly 

in 
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in the veflel, and were landed next day at I'abor 
Morary a port in Af«//, which appears to an unex- 
perienced eye formed for the fecurity offtiipsj for its 
mouth is clofed by a fmall ifland, which admits them 
through narrow channels into a bafon fufBciently ca- 
pacious. They are indeed fafe from the fea, but 
there is a hollow between the mountains, through 
which the wind iffues from the land with very mif- 
chievous violence. 

There was no danger while we were there, and we 
found feveral other veflels at anchor \ fo that the port 
had a very commercial appearance. 

The young laird of C(7/, who had determined not to 
let us lofe his company, while there was any diiEculty 
remaining, came over with us. His influence foon 
appeared ; for he procured us horfcs, and condufted 
us to the houfe of doftor Maclean^ where we found 
very kind entertainment and very pleafing converfa- 
tion. Mifs Maclean^ who was born, and had been 
bred at Glqfgow^ having removed with her father to 
Mully added to other qualifications, a great know- 
ledge of the Ear/e language, which (he had not learned 
in her childhood, but gained by ftudy, and was the 
only interpreter of Ear/e poetry that I could ever find. 

The ifle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third of 
the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, nor fhot 
into promontories, but is a folid and compadt maft, 
of breadth nearly equal to its length. Of the di- 
menfions of the larger iflands, there is no know- 
ledge approaching to exaftnefs. I am willing to 
cftimate it as containing about three hundred fquare 
rnile^. 

Mull 
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Mull had fuffered like S*y by the black winter of 
Icventy-onc, in which, contrary to all experience^ a 
continued froft detained the fnow eight weeks upon 
the ground. Againft a calamity never knowni no 
provifion had been made, and the people could 
only pine in hclplcfs mifery. One tenant was men- 
tioned, whofe cattle perifhed to the value of three 
hundred pounds ; a lofs which probably more than 
the life of man is neceffary to repair. In countries 
like thefe, the dcfcriptions of famine become intel- 
ligible. Where by vigorous and artful cultivation 
of a foil naturally fertile, there is comaK>nly a fu- 
perfiuous growth both of grain and grafs ; where 
the fields are crowded with cattle ; and where every 
hand is able to atcrad wealth from a diflance, by 
making fomething that promotes ea(e> or gratifies 
vanity, a dear year produces only a comparative wanc^ 
which is rather feen than felt, and which termioaiies 
commonly in no worfe cfTed, than that of condemn- 
ing the lower orders of the community to facrifice 
a little luxury to convenience, or at moft a litdc 
convenience to neceffity. 

But where the climate is unkind, and the ground 
penurious, fo that the moft fruitful years produce 
only enough to maintain themfelves ; where life un- 
improved, and unadorned, fades into fomething 
little more than naked exiftence, and every one is 
bufy for himfelf, without any arts by which the 
pleafure of others may be increafed; if to the daily 
burden of diftrefs any additional weight be added, 
nothing remains but to defpair and die. In Mutltk^ 
difappointment of a harveft, or a murrain among the 
cattle, cuts off the regular provifion 3 and they who 
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have no manufaftures can purchafe no part of the 
fuperfluities of other countries* The confequence 
of a bad feafon is here not fcarcityj but emptinefs 1 
and they whofe plenty was barely a fupply of natural 
and prefent need, when that (lender ftalk fails^ mult 
periJli with hunger. 

All travel has its advantages If the paflTenger 
vifits better countries, he may learn to improve his 
own, and if fortune carries him to worfe, he majr 
learn to enjoy it. 

Mr, Bo/weit^ curiofity ftrongly impelled him to 
furvey lona^ or Jcolmkill^ which was to the early 
ages the great fchool of theology^ and is fuppofed 
CO have been the place of fepulture for the ancient 
kings, I, though lefs eager, did not oppoie him, 

That we might perform this expedition, it was 
necelTary to traverfe a great part of MulL Wc 
pafled a day at Dn Maclean' % and could have been 
well contented to ftay longer. But Col provided us 
horfcs^ and wc purfued our journey. This was a 
day of inconvenience, for the country is very roughs 
and my horfe was but little. Wc travelled many 
hours through a track, black and barren, in which, 
however, there were the reliques of humanity » for 
we found a ruined chapel in our way. 

It IS natural, in traverfing this gloom of defb- 
lation, to enquire, whether fomething may not be 
done to give nature a more cheerful face, and whe- 
ther thofe hills and moors that afford heath cannot 
with a little care and labour bear fomething better ? 
The fir ft thought that occurs is to cover them with 
trees, for that in many of thefe naked regions trees 
*iil grQW> iji evident, becaufc ftumps and roots arc 

yet 
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yet remaining; and the fpeculatift haftily proceeds 
to cenfure that negligence and lazineis that has 
omitted for fo long a time fb eafy an improve- 
ment. 

To drop feeds into the ground, and attend their 
growth, requires little labour and no (kill. He 
who remembers that all the woods, by which the 
wants of man have been fupplied from the Deluge 
till now, were fclf-fown, will not eaCly be pcr- 
fuaded to think all the art and preparation neceflary, 
which the georgick writers prefcribe to planters. 
Trees certainly have covered the earth with very 
little culture. They wave their tops among the 
rocks of Norway y and might thrive as well in the 
Highlands and Hebrides. 

But there is a frightful interval between the feed 
and timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, 
has the unwelcome remembrance of the fliortnefs 
•of life driven hard upon him. He knows that he 
is doing what will never benefit himfelf ; and when 
he rejoices to fee the ftem rife, is difpofed to repine 
that another fliall cut it down. 

Plantation is naturally the employment of a mind 
unburdened with care, and vacant to futurity, fatu- 
rated with prefent good, and at Icifure to derive 
gratification from the profped of pofterity. He 
that pines with hunger, is in little care how others 
(hall be fed. The poor man is feldom ftudious to 
make his grandfon rich. It may be foon difcovered, 
why in a place, which hardly fupplies the cravings 
of neceflity, there has been little attention to the 
delights of fancy, and why diftant convenience is 
unregarded, where the thoughts are turned with 

incelTanc 
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inceflant folicitude upon every poffibility of imme- 
diate advantage. 

Neither is it quite fo eafy to raife large woods, as 
may be conceived. Trees intended to produce tim- 
ber muft be fown where they are to grow; and 
ground fown with trees muft be kept ufelefs for a long 
time, inclofed at an expence from which many will 
be difcouraged by the remotenefs of the profit, and 
watched with that attention, which, in places where 
it is moft needed, will neither be given nor bought. 
That it cannot be plowed is evident : and if cattle be 
fufFered to graze upon it, they will devour the plants 
as faft as they rife. Even in coarfer countries, where 
herds and flocks are not fed, not only the deer and 
the wild goats will browfe upon them, but the hare 
and rabbit will nibble them. It is therefore reafon- 
able to believe, what I do not remember any natura- 
lift to have remarked, that there was a time when 
the world was very thinly inhabited by beafts, as well 
as men, and that the woods had leifure to rife high 
before animals had bred numbers fufficient to inter- 
cept them. 

Sir James Macdonald^ in part of the waftes of his 
territory, fet or fowed trees, to the number, as I 
have been told, of feveral millions, e:^pe6i:ing, doubt- 
lefs, that they would grow up into future navies 
-and cities; but for want of inclofure, and of that 
care which is always neceflary, and will hardly 
ever be taken, all his coft and labour have been 
loft, and the ground is likely to continue an ufelefs 
heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in Af«//, 
we had no doubt of reaching the fea by day-light. 

Vol. VIII. C c and 
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and therefore had not left Dr. Maclean*^ very early. 
We travelled diligently enough, but found the couftr 
try, for road there was none, very difficult to pafs. 
We were always ftruggling with fonne obflruflioo or 
other, and our vexation was not balanced by any 
gratification of the eye or mind. Wc were now 
long enough acquainted with hills and heath to have 
loft the emotion that they once raifed, whether pleat- 
ing or painful, and had our mind employed only oa 
our own fatigue. We were however furc, under 
Co/'s protedlion, of efcaping all real evils. There 
was no houfe in Mull to which he could not introduce 
us. He had intended to lodge us, for that night, 
with a gentleman that lived upon the coaft, but difr 
covered on the way, that he then lay in bed without 
hope of life. 

We refolved not to embarrafs a family^ in a time 
of fo much forrow, if any other expedient could be 
found ; and as the ifland of Ulva was over-againft us, 
it was determined that we fliould pafs the ftrait and 
have recourfe to the laird, who, like the other gen- 
tlemen of the iflands, was known to Col. We ex- 
pefted to find a ferry-boat, but when at laft we came 
to the water, the boat was gone. 

We were now again at a ftop. It was the fixteenth 
of OSlobery a time when it is not convenient to flcep 
in the Hebrides without a cover, and there was no 
houfe within our reach, but that which we had already 
declined. 

ULVA. 

While we flood deliberating, we were happily 

efpied from an Irijh fhip, that lay at anchor in the 
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ftrait. The m after faw that we wanted a pa(rage> ancj 
with great civility km us his boat, which quickly 
conveyed us to Uhaj where we were very liberally 
entertained by Mr. Macquarry, 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it before 
noon the next day. A very exaft defcription there- 
fore Will not be expected. We were told, that it is 
an ifland of no great extent, rough and barren, inha- 
bited by the Macquarrys \ a clan not powerful nor 
numerous, but of antiquity, which moft other fami- 
lies are content to reverence. The nanne is fuppoled 
to be a depravation of fome others for the Ear/c 
language does not afford it any etymology. Mac^ 
quarry is proprietor both of Ulva and fome adjacent 
iflands, among which is Staffa^ lb lately raifed to re- 
nown by Mr. Banks. 

When the iflanders were reproached with their ig- 
norance, or infcnfibility of the wonders oi Siaffa^ they 
had not much to reply. They had indeed confidered 
It little, becaufe they had always feen itj and none 
but philofophers, nor they always, are ftruck with 
wonder I other wife than by novelty. How would it 
furprife an unenlightened ploughman, to hear a com- 
pany of fober men, enquiring by what power the 
hand cofTes a ftone, or why the ftone, Vi^hen it is 
tolled, falls to the ground ! 

Of the anceftors of Macqtiarry^ who thus lie hid 
in his unfrequented ifland, I have found memorials 
\n all places where they could be expefted. 

Enquiring after the reliques of former manners, 
1 found that in XJlvay and, I think, no where elfe, 
is continued the payment of the merchefa mulierum s 
a fine in old times due to the laird at the marrrage 
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of a virgin. The original of this claim, as of our 
tenure oi borough Englijh^ is varioufly delivered. It 
is pleafant to find ancient cuftoms in old families; 
This payment, like others, was, for want of money, 
made anciently in the produce of the land, Mac- 
quarry was ufed to demand a (beep, for which he now 
takes a crown, by that inattention to the uncertain 
proportion between the value and the denomination 
of money, which has brought much diforder into 
Europe. A (beep has always the fame power of fup- 
plying human wants, but a crown will bring at one 
time more, at another lefs. 

Ulva was not neglefted by the piety of ancient 
times J it has ftill to (how what was once a church. 

INCH KENNETH. 

In the morning we went again into the boat, and 
were landed on Inch Kenneth^ an ifland about a mile 
long, and perhaps half a mile broad, remarkable for 
pleafantnefs and fertility. It is verdant^and grafly, 
and fit both for pafture and tillage 5 but it has no 
trees. Its only inhabitants were Sir Allan Maclean 
and two young ladies, his daughters, with their fervants. 

Romance does not often exhibit a fcene thatftrikes 
the imagination more than this little defert in thefe 
depths of weftern obfcurity, occupied not by a grofs 
herdfman, or amphibious fiflierman, but by a gen- 
tleman and two ladies, of high birth, polifhed man- 
ners, and elegant converfation, who, in a habitation 
raifed not very far above the ground, but furniflied 
with unexpedted neatnefs and convenience, praftifed 
all the kindnefs of hofpitality, and refinement of 

courtefy. 
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• Sir Allan is the chieFtain of the great clan o{ Mac* 
leafii which is faid to claim the fecond place among 
the Highland families, yielding only to Macdonald. 
Though by the mifconduft of his anceftors, moft of 
the extenfive territory, which would have defcended 
to him, has been alienated, he ftill retains much of 
the dignity and authority of his birth. When fol- 
diers were lately wanting for the American war, ap- 
plication was made to Sir Allan^ and he nominated a 
hundred men for the fervice, who obeyed the fum- 
mons, and bore arms under his command. 

He had then, for fome time, refided with the 
young ladies in Inch Kennethy where he lives not only 
with plenty, but with elegance, having conveyed to 
his cottage a colleftion of books, and whatelfe is ne- 
ceflary to make his hours pleafant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan and 
the ladies, accompanied by Mifs Macquarry^ who 
had paffed fome time with them, and now returned 
to Ulva with her father. 

We all walked together to the manfion, where we 
found one cottage for Sir Allan^ and I think two 
more for the domefticks and the offices. We entered, 
and wanted little that palaces afford. Our room was 
neatly floored, and well lighted ; and our dinner, 
which was drefled in one of the other huts, was plen- 
tiful and delicate. 

In^the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that the 
day was Sunday^ which he never fuffered to pafs 
without fome religious diftinftion, and invited us 
to partake in his afts of domeftick worlhip ; which 
I hope neither Mr. Bo/well nor myfelf will be fuf- 

C c 3 pefted 
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pcfted of a difpofition to rcfufc. The elder of the 
ladies read the Englijh fcrvice. 

Inch Kenneth was once a fcminary of ccclefiafticks, 
fubordinate, I fuppofe, to Icolmhll. Sir Jllan had 
a mind to trace the foundation of the college, but 
neither I nor Mr. Bojwelly who bends a keener eye en 
vacancy^ were able to perceive them. 

Our attention, however, was fufficiently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which (lands yet entire, except 
that the roof is gone. It is about fixty feet in length, 
and thirty in breadth. On one fide of the akar is a 
bas-relief of the blefled Virgin, and by it lies a little 
bell; which, though cracked, and without a clap^ 
per, has remained there for ages, guarded only hy 
the venerablencfs of the place. The ground round 
the chapel is covered with grave-ftones of chiefs and 
ladies i and ftill continues to be a place of fepul- 
ture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolmkill. It 
was not without fome mournful emotion that wc con- 
templated the ruins of religious ftruftures, and the 
monuments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a more diftinft view of 
the place, and went with the boat to fee oyfters ii> 
the bed, out of which the boat-men forced up as 
many as were wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a 
fubordinate ifland, named Sandilandy I fuppofe in 
contempt, where we landed, and found a rock, 
with a furface of perhaps four acres, of which one 
is naked ftone, another fpread with fand and fhelb, 
fome of which I picked up for their glofly beauty, 
and two covered with a little earth and grafs, on 

which 
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which Sir jillan has a ft-w ilieep* I doubt not but 
when there was a college at Inch Kenneth ^ there was 
a hermitage upon SandUand. 

Having wandered over thofe extenfive plainsj wc 
committed ourfelves again to the winds and waters i 
and after a voyage of about ten minutes^ in which 
we met with nothing very obfervable, were again fafe 
upon dry ground. 

We told Sir Allan our defire of vifiting holmkiU^ 
and entreated him to give us his proteftionj and his 
connpany. He thought proper to hefitatc a little ; 
but the ladies hinted, that as they knew he would not 
finally refufe, he would do better if he prefcrvcd the 
grace of ready compliance. He cook their advice^ 
and promifed to carry us on the morrow in his 
boat. 

We pafled the remaining part of the day in fuch 
amufenients as were in our power. Sir Mian re- 
lated the American campaign, and at evening one 
of the ladies played on her harpfichord, while Col 
and Mr, Bo/well danced a Scoitifi reel with the 
other. 

We could have been eafily .perfuaded to a longer 
ft ay upon Inch Rennet b^ but life will not be all palFed 
in delight. The feffion at Edinburgh was approach- 
ing, from which Mr, Bo/well conki not be abfent. 

In the morning our boat was ready: it was high 
and ftrong* Sir Allan viftualled it for the day, 
and provided able rowers. We now parted from 
the young laird of Colj who had treated us with fa 
much kindnefs, and concluded his favours by con- 
figning us to Sir Allan. Here we had the lafl eav 
brace of this amiable man, who, while thefe pages 
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were preparing to atteft his virtues, perifhed in the 
paflage between Ulva and Inch Kenneth. 

Sir ^Ilan, to whom the whole region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to which 
he would (how us the way. . We had been difap-^^ 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much 
elevated by the expeftation of another. 

It was yet better to fee it, and we flopped at fome 
rocks on the coaft of Mull. The mouth is fortified 
by vaft fragments of ftone, over which we made our 
way, neither very nimbly, nor very fecurely. The 
place, however, well repaid our trouble. The bot- 
tom, as far as the flood rulhes in, was encumbered 
with large pebbles, but as we advanced was fpread 
over with fmooth fand. The breadth is about forty- 
five feet : the roof rifes in an arch, almoft regular, 
to a height which we could not meafure j but I think 
it about thirty feet. 

This part of our curiofity was nearly frufliratedj 
for though we went to fee a cave, and knew that 
caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did 
not difcover our omiflion till we were wakened by 
our wants. Sir Jllan then fent one of the boatmen 
into the country, who foon returned with one little 
candle. We were thus enabled to go forward, but 
could not venture far. Having pafled inward from 
the fea to a great depth, we found on the right hand 
a narrow paflage, perhaps not more than fix feet 
wide, obfl:rufted by great fl:ones, over which we 
climbed, and came into a fecond cave in breadth 
twenty- five feet. The air in this apartment was 
very warm, but not oppreflive, nor loaded with va- 
pours. Our light fliowed no tokc;ns of a feculent 

or 
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or corrupted atmofphere. Here was a fquarc ftone, 
called, as we are told, Fingal's table. 

If we had been provided with torches, we fliould 
have proceeded in our fcarch, though we had al- 
ready gone as far as any former adventurer, except 
fome who are reported never to have returned j and 
meafuring our way back, we found it more than a 
hundred and fixty yards, the eleventh part of a 
mile. 

Our meafures were not critically exaft, having 
been made with a walking pole, fuch as it is con- 
venient to carry in thefe rocky countries, of which 
I guefled the length by (landing againft it. In this 
there could be no great error, nor do I much doubt 
but the Highlander^ whom we employed, reported 
the number right. More nicety however is better, 
and no man fliould travel unprovided with inflru- 
ments for taking heights and diftances. 

There is yet another caufe of error not always 
cafily furmounted, though more dangerous to the 
veracity of itinerary narratives, than imperfed men- 
furation. An obferver deeply imprefled by any re- 
markable fpeftacle, does not fuppofe, that the traces 
will foon vanifla from his mind, and having com- 
monly no great convenience for writing, defers the 
defoription to a time of more leifure and better 
accommodation. 

He who has not made the experiment, or who is 
not accuftomed to require rigorous accuracy from 
himfelf, will fcarcely believe how much a few hours 
take from certainty of knowledge, and diflinftncfs 
of imagery j how the fucceflion of objeds will be 
broken, how feparate parts will be. confi^fed, and 

how 
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bow many particular features aild difcrimina&ions 
will be comprefied and conglobated into one gr6($ 
and general idea. 

T6 this dilatory notation muft be imputed the 
falfe relations of cravellcrsy where thtre is no ima* 
ginabid motive to deceive. Thcjr trufted to me-^ 
mory what cannot be trufted fafcly but to the eye, 
and told by guefs what a few hours before they had 
known with certainty. Thus it was that IVbeder 
and Sfen defcribed with irreconcilable contrariety 
things which they furveyed together, and which 
both undoubtedly defigned to ihow as they faw 
them. 

When we had fatisfied our curiofity iri the cave,* 
fo ht as our penury of light permitted us, we ckm^ 
bered again to our boats, and proceeded along di^ 
Goaft of Mull to a headland, caUed Atunj remark- 
able for the columnar form of the rocks^ which rife 
in a feries of pilafters, with a degree of regularity, 
which Sir Mian thinks not lefs worthy of curiofity 
than the fhore of Siaffa. 

Not long after we came to another range of black 
rocks, which had the appearance of brbken pilafters, 
fet one behind another to a great d^pth. This place 
was chofen by Sir Allan for our dinner* We were 
cafily accommodated with feats^ for the ftones were 
of all heights, and refrelhed ourfclves and our boat- 
men, who could have no other reft till wc were at 
liolmkill. 

The evening was now approaching, and wc were 
yet at a confiderable diftance from the end of our 
expedition. We could therefore ftop no more to 
molce remarks in the way, but fet forward with fome 
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degree of cagerncfs. The day foon failed us, 4nd 
the moon prefented a very folemn and pleafing 
fcene. The fky was clear, fo that the eye com- 
manded a wide circle : the fea was neither ftitl nor 
turbulent ; the wind neither filent nor loud* We 
were never far from one coaft or another^ on which^ 
if the weather had become violent, we could have 
found Ihelter, and therefore contemplated at eafe 
the region through which we glided in the tran- 
quillity of the night, and faw now a rock and now 
an ifland grow gradually confpicuous and gradually 
obfcure, I commitced the fault which 1 have jnft 
been cenfuring, in negle<5ting, as we pafled, ro note 
the feries of this placid navigation. 

We were very near an iflandj called Nu^*s Jfiandy 
perhaps from an ancient convent. Here is faid to 
have been dog the ftone which was uled in the build-- 
ings of Icolmkilh Whether it is now inhabited we 
could not ftay to enquire. 

At laft we came to IcoimkiU^ but found no con- 
venience for landing. Our boat could not be forced 
Y^Ty near the dry ground, and our Highlanders car- 
ried us over the water. 

We were now treading that llluftrious iOand^ 
which was once the luminary of the Cakdmian re- 
gionSs whence favage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bleflings 
of religion. To abftraft the mind from all local 
emotion would be impofllble, if it were cndca- 
voured^ and would be foolifti, if it were poHiblc, 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
fcnfes ; whatever makes the paft, the diftant, or the 
future predominate over die prefcm* advances us in 

the 
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the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and .; 
from my friends be fuch frigid philofophy as may 
conduft us indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has been dignified by wifdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied, whofe 
patriotifm would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whofe piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of lona. 

We came too late to vifit monuments : ibme care 
was neceflary for ourfelves. Whatever was in the 
ifland^ Sir j^llan could demand, for the inhabitants 
were Macleans i but having little they could not 
give us much. He went to the headman of the 
ifland, whom fame, but fame delights in amplifying, 
reprcfents as worth no lefs than fifty pounds. He 
was perhaps proud enough of his guefts, but ill pre- 
pared for our entertainment ; however, he foon pro- 
duced more provifion than men not luxurious re- 
quire.^ Our lodging was next to be provided. We 
found a barn well flocked with hay, and made our 
beds as foft as we could. 

In the morning we rofe and furveyed the place. 
The churches of the two convents are both flanding, 
though unroofed. They were built of unhewn (lone, 
but folid, and not inelegant. I brought away rude 
meafures of the buildings, fuch as I cannot much 
trufl myfelf, inaccurately taken, and obfcurely 
noted. Mr. Pennant's delineations, which are 
doubtlefs exaft, have made my unfkilful defcription 
lefs necefTary. 

The epifcopal church confifls of two parts, fe- 
parated by the belfry, and built at different times. 
The original church had^ like others, the altar at 

one 
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> ' one end, and tower at the other ; but as it grew too 
fmall, another building of equal dimenfion was 
added, and the tower then was neceflarily in the 
middle. 

That thefe edifices are of different ages feems 
evident. The arch of the firft church is Roman^ 
being part of a circle ; that of the additional build- 
ing is pointed, and therefore Gothick or Saracenical\ 
the tower is firm, and wants only to be floored and 
covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the monks, 
there are fome walls remaining, but nothing ap- 
proaching to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is fo encumbered with 
mud and rubbifli, that we could make no difcoveries 
of curious infcriptions, and what there are have been 
already publiflied. The place is faid to be known 
where the black ftones lie concealed, on which the 
old Highland chiefs, when they made contradls and 
alliances, ufed to take the oath, which was con- 
fidered as more facred than any other obligation, and 
which could not be violated without the blacked 
infamy. In thofe days of violence and rapine, it 
was of great importance to imprefs upon favage 
minds the fanftity of an oath, by fome particular 
and extraordinary circi\rnfl:ances. They would not 
have recourfe to the black flones, upon fmall or 
common occafions, and when they had eftabliftied 
their faith by this tremendous fanftion, inconftancy 
and treachery were no longer feared. 

The chapel of the nunnery is now ufed by the 
inhabitants as a kind of general cow-houfe, and the 
bottom is confcquently too niiry for examination. 

Some 
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Some of the ftones which covered the later abbeffes 
have infcripcions, which might yet be read, if the 
chapel were deanfed. The roof of this, as of all 
the other buildings, is totally deftroyed, not only 
becaufe timber quickly decays when it is negledled, 
but becaufe in an ifland utterly deflitute of wood, 
it was wanted for ufe, and was confequently the 
firft plunder of needy rapacity. 

The chancel of the nuns' chapel is covered with 
an arch of ftone, to which time has done no injury j 
and a fmall apartment communicating with the 
choir, on the north fide, like the chapter-houie in 
cathedrals, roofed with ftone in the fame manner^ 
is likewife entire. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar, which 
the fuperftition of. the inhabitants has deftroyed. 
Their opinion was, that a fragment of this ftone 
was a defence againft (hipwrecks, fire, and mifcar- 
riages. In one corner of the church the baibn (or 
holy water is yet unbroken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very lately, 
regarded with fuch reverence, that only wonnen 
were buried in it. Thefe reliques of veneration 
always produce fome mournful pleafure. I could 
have forgiven a great injury more cafily than the 
violation of this imaginary fandlity. 

South of the chapel ftand the walls of a large 
room, which was probably the hall, or rcfedlory of 
the nunnery. This apartment is capable of repair. 
Of the reft of the convent there are only frag- 
ments. 

Befides the two principal churches, there are> I 
think, five chapela yet ftanding, and three more 
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remembered. There are al(b croffes, of which two 
bear the names of St, John and St, Maitbcm. 

A large fpace of ground about thefe cxJnfecraced 
edifices is covered with grave -ftooes, few of which 
have any infcription. He that furveys it, attended 
by an infukr aniiquary, may be told where the 
kings of many nations are buriedj and if he loves 
to footh his imagination with the thoughts that na^ 
turalty rife in placers where the great and the pow- 
erful lie mingled with the duftj lee him liften in 
fobmiflive filencc ; for if he afks any queftions, his 
delight is at an end< 

I&fta has long enjoyed, without any very credible 
atteftation, the honour of being reputed the ce- 
metery of the Scottijh kings. It is not unlikely^ 
that, when the opinion of local fandiry was preva- 
lent^ the chieftains of the ifles, and perhaps fomc 
of the Norwegian or Irijh princes, were repofited in 
this venerable enclofure. But by whom the fub- 
terraneous vaults are peopled is now utterly un- 
known. The graves are very numerous, and Ibme 
of them undoubtedly contain the remains of men, 
who did not expeft to be fo ibon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground may be traced the 
garden of the monaflery : the fifhponds are yet dif- 
ccrntble, and the aqueduft which fupplied them is 
ftill in ufe. 

There remains a broken building, which is called 
the Biftiop's Houfe, I know not by what authority. 
It was once the refidence of fome man above the 
common rank, for it has two ftorics and a chimney. 
We were ihewn a chimney at the other end, which 
was only a nich, without perforation, but fo mudi 
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does antiquarian credulity, or patriotick vanity pre- 
vail, that it was not much more fafe to truft the eye 
of our inftruftor than the memory. 

There is in the ifland one houfe more, and only 
one, that has a chimney ; we entered it, and found 
it neither wanting repair rtor inhabitants j but to the 
• farmers, who now poflefs it, the chimney is of no 
great value ; for their fire was made on the floor, in 
the middle of the room, and notwithftanding the 
dignity of their manfion, they rejoiced, like their 
neighbours, in the comforts of fmoke. 

It is obferved, that ecclefiaftical colleges are al- 
ways in the mod pleafant and fruitful places. While 
the world allowed the monks their choice, it is furely 
no drfhonour that they chofe well. This ifland is 
remarkably fruitful. The village near the churches 
fs faid to contain feventy families, which, at five 
in a family, is more than a hundred inhabitants to a 
mile. There are perhaps other villages; yet both 
corn and cattle are annually exported. 

But the fruitfulnefs of lona is now its whole 
profperity. The inhabitants are remarkably grofs, 
and remarkably neglefted: I know not if they are 
Vifited by any minifter. The ifland, which was 
once the metropolis of learning and piety, has now 
no fchool for education, nor temple for worftiip, 
only two inhabitants that can fpeak EngUJb, and 
not one that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean i and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reverence 
due to their chieftain. One of them being ftarply 
reprehended by him, for not fending him fome rum, 
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declared after his departure, in Mr. Bofwell\ pre- 
fence, that he had no defign of difappointing him, 
foVy faid he, / would cut my bones for him i and if he 
had Jent his dog for it^ he fbould have had it. 

When we were to cjepart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great diftance frooi the water, but no 
fooner did we wifli it afloat, than the iflanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of many hands, 
pufhed it down the beach i every man who could 
contribute his help feemed to think himfelf happy 
in the opportunity of being, for a moment, ufeful 
to his chief. 

We now left thofe illuftrious ruins, by which Mr. 
Bofwell was much affefted, nor would I willingly 
be thought to have looked upon them without fome 
emotion. Perhaps, in the revolutions of the world, 
lona may be fometime again the inftruftrefs of the 
weftern regions. 

It was no long voyage to Mully where, under Sir 
Allan'% proteftion, we landed in the evening, and 
were entertained for the night by Mr. Maclean ^ a 
minifter that lives upon the coaft, whofe elegance oC 
converfation, and ftrength of judgment, would make 
him confpicuous in places of greater celebrity. Next 
day we dined with Dr. Maclean^ another phyfician, 
and then travelled on to the houfe of a very power- 
ful laird, Maclean of Lochbuy j for in this country 
every man's name is Maclean. 

Where races are thus numerous, and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is addrefled by 
his name. The laird of Dunvegan is called Macleod^ 
but other gentlemen of the fame family are deno- 
minated by the places where they rcfide, as Raafay 
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or falijker. The diftinflion of the meaner people 
is made by their chriftian names. In confequence 
of this praftice, the late laird of Macfarlane, an 
eminent genealogift, confidercd himfelf as difre- 
fpe6Hu!ly treated, if the common addition was ap- 
plied to him. Mr. Macfarlaney faid he, may with 
equal propriety be faid to many j but I, and I only, 
am Macfarlane. 

Our afternoon journey was through a country of 
fuch gloomy defolation, that Mr. Bo/well thought 
no part of the Highlands equally terrifick, yet we 
came without any difficulty, at evening, to Lochhujy 
where we found a true Highland laird, rough and 
haughty, and tenacious of his dignity ; who, hear- 
ing my name, enquired whether I was of the Jehn^ 
fions of GlencoCy or of Ardnamurchan ? 

Lochbuy has, like the other infulaf chieftains, 
quitted the caftle that fheltered his anceftors, and 
lives near it, in a manfion not very fpacious or 
fplendid. I have feen no houfes in the iflands much 
to be envied for convenience or magnificence, yet 
they bear teftimony to the progrefs of arts and civi- 
lity, as they Ihew that rapine and furprife are no 
longer dreaded, and are much more commodious 
than the ancient fortreflcs. 

The caftles of the Hebrides^ many of which arc 
{landing, and many ruined, were always builc upon 
points of land, on the margin of the fea. For the 
choice of this fituation there muft have been fome 
general reafon, which the change of manners has 
left in obfcurity. They were of no ufe in the days 
of piracy, as defences of the coaft; for it was 
equally acceffible in other places. Had they been 
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fea-marks or light-houfes, they would have been of 
more ufe to the invader than the natives, who could 
want no fuch dircftions on their own waters : for a 
watch-tower, a cottage on a hill would have been 
better, as it would have comnrtanded a wider view. 

If they be confidered n^erely as places of retreat, 
the fituation feems not well chofen j for the laird of 
an ifland is fafeft from foreign enemies in the center : 
on the coaft he might be more fuddenly furprifed 
than in the inland parts ; and the invaders, if their 
enterprifc mifcarried, might more eafily retreat. 
Some convenience, however, whatever it was, their 
pofition on the Ihore afforded ; for uniformity of 
praftice fcldom continues long without good 
reafon. 

A caftle in the iflands is only a fingle tower of 
three or four ftories, of which the walls are fome- 
times eight or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, 
and clofe winding ftairs of ftone. The top rifes in 
a cone, or pyramid of ftone, encompaffed by bat- 
tlements. The intermediate floors are fometimes 
frames of timber, as in common houfes, and fome- 
times arches of ftone, or alternately ftone and tim- 
ber ; fo that there was very little danger from fire. 
In the center of every floor, from top to bottom, 
is the chief room, of no great ^extent, round which 
there are narrow cavities, or receflfes formed by 
fmall vacuities, or by a double wall. I know not 
whether there be ever more than one fire-place. 
They had not capacity to contain many people, of 
much provifionj but their enemies could feldom 
ftay to bteckade them ; for if they failed in the firft 
attackj their next care was to efeape, 
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The walls were always too ilrong to be fliaken by 
fuch defultory hoflilities; the windows were top 
narrow to be entered, and the battlen^nts too high 
to be fcaltd. The only danger was at the gates» 
over which the wall was built with a fquare cavity, 
not unlike a chimney, continued to the top. 
Through this hollow the defendants let fall ftoncs 
upon thofe who attempted to break the gate, and 
poured down water, perhaps fcalding water, if the 
attack was made with fire. The caftle of Locbbvj^ 
was fecured by double doors, of which the outer 
was an iron grate. 

In every cadle is a well and a dungeon. The ufe 
of the well is evident. The dungeon is a deep fub- 
terraneous cavity, walled on the fides, and arched 
on the top, into which the defcent is through a nar- 
row door, by a ladder or a rope, fo that it feems im- 
poffible to efcape, when the rope or ladder is drawn 
up. The dungeon was, I fuppofe, in war, a prifon 
for fuch captives -as were treated with feverityj and 
in peace, for fuch delinquents as had committed 
crimes within the laird's jurifdiftion j for the man- 
fions of many lairds were, till the late privation of 
their privileges, the halls of juftice to their own 
tenants. 

As thefe fortifications were the produdlions of 
mere necefTity, they are built only for fafety, with 
little regard to convenience, and with none to ele- 
gance or pleafyre. It was fuflicient for a laird of 
the Hebrides^ if he had a flrong houfe, in which he 
could hide his wife and children from the next clan. 
That they are not large nor fplendid is no wonder. 
It is not eafy to find how tbey arc raifed, fuch as 

they 
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they arc, by men who had no money, in countries 
where the labourers and artificers could fcarcely be 
fed. The buildings in different parts of the iflands 
fhew their degrees of wealth and power. I believe 
that for all the caftles which I have feen beyond the 
Tweedy the ruins yet remaining of fome one of thofc 
which the Englijh built in Wales^ would fupply ma- 
terials. 

Thefe caftles afford another evidence that the 
fiftions of romantick chivalry had for their bafis the 
real manners of the feudal times, when every lord 
of a feignory lived in his hold lawlefs and unac- 
countabFe, with all the licentioufnefs and infolence 
of uncontefted fuperiority and unprincipled power. 
The traveller, whoever he might be, coming to the 
fortified habitation of a chieftain, would, probably, 
have been interrogated from the battlements, ad- 
mitted with caution at the gate, introduced to a 
petty monarch, fierce with habitual hoftility, and 
vigilant with ignorant fufpicionj who, according to 
his general temper, or accidental humour, would 
have feated a ftranger as his gueft at the table, or as 
a fpy confined him in the dungeon. 

Locbbuy means the Tellow Lake^ which is the 
name given to an inlet of the fea, upon which the 
caftle of Mr. Maclean (lands. The reafon of the 
appellation we did not learn. 

We were now to leave the Hebrides^ where we had 
fpent fome weeks with fufEcient amufement, and 
where we had amplified our thoughts with new fcenes 
of nature, and new modes of life. More time would 
have given us a more diftind: view, but it was ne- 
ctary that Mr. Bo/well fhould return before the 
D d 3 courts 
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courts of juftice were opened ; and it was not pro- 
per to live too long upon hofpitality, however libe- 
rally imparted. 

Of thefe iflands it muft be confeffed, that they have 
not many allurements, but to the mere lover of 
naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, provifions 
ere fcarce, and defolatioa and penury give little 
pleafure. 

The people colledlively confidered are not few, 
though their numbers are fmall in proportion to the 
fpace which they occupy. Mull is faid to contain fix 
thoufand, and Sky fifteen thoufand. Of the com- 
putation refpefting Af«//, I can give no account; 
but when I doubted the truth of the numbers attri- 
buted to Skyy one of the minifters exhibited fuch 
fafts as conquered my incredulity. 

Of the proportion, which the produft of any re- 
gion bears to the people, an eftimate is commonly 
made according to the pecuniary price of the necef- 
farics of life ; a principle of judgment which is 
never ceitain, bccaufe it fuppofes, what is far from 
truth, that the value of money is always the fame, 
and fo meafures an unknown quantity by an uncer- 
tain ftandard. It is competent enough when the 
markets of the fame country, at different times, and 
thofe times not too diftant, are to be compared i 
but of very little ufe for the purpofe of making one 
nation acquainted with the flate of another. Pro- 
vifions, though plentiful, are fold in places of great 
pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, to which, 
however fcarce, where gold and filver are yet 
fcarcer, they can never be raifed. 

In 
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In the Weft em Ifiands there is lb little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or 
let tied rate. The price of things brought in, or 
carried our, is to be con fide red as that of a foreign 
market i and even this there is fome difficulty in 
difcovering, becaufe their denominations of quantity 
are different from oursi and when there is igno- 
rance on both fides, no appeal can be made to a 
common meafure, 

This, however, is not the only Impediment. The 
Scots^ with a vigilance of jealoufy which never goes 
to Qeepj always fufpeft that an Englijhman defpifes 
them for their poverty, and ra convince him that 
they are not lefs rich than their neighbours, are 
fure to tcil him a price higher than the true. When 
Lefleyy two hundred years ago, related fo punftili- 
oufiy, that a hundred hen eggs, new laid, were fold 
in the jflands for a penny, he fuppofed that no infer^ 
ence could poffibly follow, but that eggs were in 
great abundance, Pofterity has fince grown wifcr; 
and having learnedj that nominal and real value 
may differ, they now tell no fuch ftories, left the 
foreigner fliould happen to collect, not that eggs 
are many, but that pence are few- 
Money and wealth have by the ufe of eomnnercial 
language been fo long confounded, that they are 
commonly fuppofed to be the fame ; and this pre- 
judice has fprcad fo widely in Scotland^ that I know 
not whether I found man or woman, whom I inter^ 
rogated concerning payments of money, that could 
furmount the illiberal defire of deceiving me, by 
rcprefenting every thing as dearer than it is, 
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From Locbbuy we rode a very few miles to the 
fide of Mully which faces Scotiandy where, having 
taken leave of our kind proteftor. Sir Allariy we em- 
barked in a boat, in which the (eat provided for our 
accommodation was a heap of rough bruftiwoodi 
and on the twenty- fecond of O Sober repofed at a 
tolerable inn on the main land. . - 

On the next day we began our journey fouthwards. 
The weather was tempeftuous. For half the day 
the ground was rough, and our horfes were ftill 
fmall. Had they required much reftraint, we might 
have been reduced to difficulties i for I think we 
had amongft us but one bridle. We fed the poor 
animals liberally, and they performed their journey 
well. In the latter part of the day we came to a 
firm and fmooth road, made by the foldiers, on 
which we travelled with great fecurity, bufied with 
contemplating the fcene about us. The night came 
on while we had yet a great part of the way to go, 
though not io dark, but that we could difcern the 
cataracts whi< h poured down the hills on one 
fide, and fell into one general channel that ran 
with great violence on the other. The wind was 
loud, the rain was heavy, and the whittling of 
the blaft, the fall of the fhower, the ruflh of the 
catarads, and the roar of the torrent, made a nobler 
chorus of the rough mufick of nature than it had 
ever been my chance to hear before. The dreams, 
which ran crofs the way from the hills to the main 
current, were fo frequent, that after a while I be- 
gan to count them; and, in ten miles, reckoned 
fifty. five, probably miffing fome, and having let 
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fotne pafs before they forced themfelves upon my 
iiocice* At laft we came to Inverary^ where wc 
found an ionj not only commodious, but nDagnili- 
cent. 

The difficulties of peregrination were now at an end. 
Mr* bqfwdl had the honour of being known to the 
duke of /Irgyky by whom we were very kindly en- 
tercaincd at his fplendid feat, and fuppiicd with con- 
veniences for furveying his fpacious park and rifing 
forefts. 

After two days ftay at Invirary we praceeded 
fouthward over Glencroe^ a black and dreary region 
now made eafily palfable by a miHtary road, which 
rifes from either end of the glen by an acclivity not 
dangeroudy fteep, but fufficicntly laborious. In the 
middle^ at the top of the hill, is a feac with this in- 
fcription, Refts and bs thankful. Scones were placed 
vo mark the diftances, which the inhabitants have 
taken away, refolved, they faldj to have no new miles. 

In this rainy feafon the hills ft reamed with water- 
falls, which, crofTing the way, formed currents on 
the other fide, that ran in contrary di reft ions as they 
fell to the north or fouth of the fummit. Being, by 
the favour of the Duke, well mounted^ I went up 
and down the hill with great convenience. 

From GlencTQi we paffed through a plea fan t coun- 
try to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were re- 
ceived at the houfe of Sir James Colquboun^ who is 
owner of almoll all the thirty iflands of the loch^ 
which we went in a boat next morning to furvey. 
The heavinefs of die rain ftiortened our voyage, but 
we landed on one ifland planted with yew, and 
(locked with deer^ and on another containing per- 
haps 
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haps not more than half an acre, remarkable for the 
ruins of an old caftic, on which the ofprey builds 
her annual neft. Had Loch Lomond been in a hap- 
pier climate, it would have been the boaft of wealth 
and vanity to own one of the little fpots which it 
inclofes, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embellifhment. But as it ifi, the iflets, which 
xrourt the gazer at a diftance, diiguft him at his ap- 
proach, when he finds, inftead of foft lawns and 
fliady thickets, nothing more than uncultivated 
ruggednefs. 

Where the loch diicharges itfclf into a river called 
the Leven, wepaffed a night with Mr. SmoII^f, a re- 
lation of dodkor Smcllef, to whofe memory he has 
raifed an obeliik on the bank near the houle in which 
he was born. The civility and relpcft which we found 
at every place, it is ungrateful to omit, and tedious 
to repeat. Here we were met by a poft-chaife, that 
conveyed us to Glafgow. 

To defcribe a city fo much frequented as Glafgow^ 
is unncccflary. The profperity of its commerce ap- 
pears by the greatnefs of many private houfes, and a 
general appearance of wealth. It is the only epifco- 
pal city whofe cathedral was left (landing in the rage 
of Reformation. It is now divided into many fepa- 
rate places of worftiip, which, taken all together, 
compofe a great pile, that had been fome centuries in 
building, but was never finifhcd ; for the change of 
religion intercepted its progrefs, before the crol's ifle 
was added, which feems effential to a Gothick ca- 
thedral. 

The college has not had a fufficient fliare of the 
increafing magnificence of the place. The leffion 
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was begun j for it commences on the tenth oiOHekir^ 
and continues to the tenth of JuMe^ but the ftudencs 
appeared not numerous, being, I fuppofc, not yet 
returned from their fevcral homes- The divifion of 
the academical year into one feflion, and one receftt 
fecms to me better accommodated to the prcfent ftatc 
of life, than that variegation of time by terms and 
vacations, derived from diftant centuries, in which k 
was probably convenient, and ftill continued in the 
EngUJh univerfities. So many folid months as the 
Scotch fchcme of education joins together^ allow and 
encourage a plan for each part of the year ; but with 
us, he that has fettled htmfelf to ftudy in the college 
is fbon tempted into the country, and he that has ad- 
jufted his life in the country, is fummoned back to 
his college* 

Yet when I have allowed to the univerfities of 
Scotland a more rational diftribution of time, 1 have 
given thcmj fo far as my inquiries have informed 
me, all that they can claim- The ftudents, for the 
moft part, go thither boys, and depart before they 
arc men i they carry with them little fundamental 
knowledge, and therefore the fnperftrufture cannot 
be lofty. The grammar-fchools arc not generally 
well fuppliedj for the character of a fchool-mafter 
being there lefs honourable than in England^ is fcU 
dom accepted by men who are capable to adorn it, 
and where the jchool has been deficient, the college 
can efteft little. 

Men bred in the univerfities of Scotland cannot 
be e^pefted to be often decorated with the fplen- 
dours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain a 
mediocrity of Icnowledge, becweea learning and 
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Ignorance, not inadequate to the purpofes of com- 
mon life, which is, 1 believe, very widely difFufed 
among them, and which, countenanced in general 
by a national combination fo invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and adbuated in particulars 
by a fpirit of enterprife, fo vigorous, that their ene- 
mies are conftraincd to praife it, enables them to find, 
or to make their way to employment, riches, and 
diftin£tion. 

From Glafgow we direfted our courfe to Aucbin- 
lecky an eftate devolved, through a long feries of 
anceftors, to Mr. BofweWs father, the prcfent pof- 
felTor. In our way we found feveral places remark- 
able enough in themfclves, but already defcribed by 
thofe who viewed them at more leifure, or with 
much more (kill j and flopped two days at Mr. 
Camptell'Sj a gentleman married to Mr. Bofweir% 
fitter. 

Auchinlecky which fignifies zjlony field, feems not 
now to have any particular claim to its denomina- 
tion. It is a diftrift generally level, and fufficiently 
fertile, bur, like all the weflern fide of Scotland, 
incommoded by very frequent rain. It was, with 
the refl of the country, generally naked, till the prc- 
fent pofTefTor finding, by the growth of fome flately 
trees near his old caftle, that the ground was favour- 
able enough to timber, adorned it very diligently 
with annual plantations. 

Lord Auchinlecky who is one of the judges of 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leifure for do- 
meftick bufinefs or pleafure, has yet found time to 
make improvements in his patrimony. He has 
built a houfe of hewn (lone, very flately' and dur- 
able. 
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able, and has advanced the value of his lands with 
great tendernefs to his tenants, 

I wasj however, lefs delighted with the elegance 
of the modern manfion, than with the fullen dignity 
of the old caille. 1 clanr^bered with Mr. Bojwdl 
among the ruins which afford ftriking images of 
ancient life. It is, like other caftles, built upon 
a point of rock, and was, I believe, anciently fur- 
rounded with a moat. There is another rock near 
it, to which the draw- bridge, when it was let down, 
is faid to have reached. Here, in the ages of tu- 
mult and rapine, the laird was furprifcd and killed 
by the neighbouring chiefs who perhaps might have 
extinguifhed the family, had he not in a few days 
been feized and hangedj together with his fons, by 
Douglas^ who came with his forces to the relief of 
jimhmkck. 

At no great diftance from the houfe runs a pleaf- 
ing brook, by a red rockj out of which has been 
hewn a very agreeable and commodious fummer^ 
houfe, at kfs expence, as lord Ancbinleck told me, 
than would have been required to build a room of the 
fame dimenfions. The rock feems to have no more 
dampnefs than any other wall. Such opportunities 
of variety it is judicious not to negleftp 

We now returned to Ediniurgb, where I paffed 
fome days with men of learning, whofe names want 
no advancement from my commemoration, or with 
women of elegance, which perhaps difclaims a pe- 
dant's praife. 

The converfation of the Scots grows every day 
lefs unpiearing to the Efiglijhi their peculiaiicics 
wear faft away^ their dialed is likely to become in 

half 
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half a century provincial and ruftick» even to them« 
ielvres. The great, the learned, the ambitious, and 
the vain, all cultivate the Englijb phrafe, and the 
Englijb pronunciation, and in fplendid companies 
Scotch is not much heard, except now and then from 
an old lady. 

There is one fubjedk of philofophical curiofity to 
be found in Edinburgh, which no other city has to 
fliew; a college of the deaf and dumb, who arc 
taught to fpeak, to read, to write> and to prac* 
tife arithmetick, by a gentleman, whofe name is 
Braidwood. The number which attends him is, I 
think, about twelve, which he brings together into 
a little fchool, and inflrudts according to their feve- 
ral degrees of proficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the inftruflion of the 
deaf as new. Having been firft praftifed upon the 
fon of a conftable of Spain^ it was afterwards culti- 
vated with much emulation in Englandy by IVallis 
and Holdevy and was lately profeffed by Mr. Baker^ 
who once flattered me with hopes of feeing his me- 
thod publifhed. How far any former teachers have 
fucceeded, it is not eafy to know ; the improvement 
of Mr. Braidwood's pupils is wonderful. They not 
only fpeak, write, and underftand what is writ- 
ten, but if he that fpeaks looks towards them, 
and modifies his organs by diftindt and full utter- 
ance, they know fo well what is fpokcn, that it is 
an expreffion fcarcely figurative to fay, they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the 
power mentioned by Burnety of feeling founds, by 
laying a hand on the fpeaker's mouth, I know not i 
but I have feen fo much, that I can believe more j 
. 7 a fingle 
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I 



fingk word, 



(hon fer 



I think. 



intencc, 
poffibly be fo diftinguifhed. 

It will readily be fuppofed by thofe that confider 
thb fubjcft, that Mr, Braidwocd's fcholars fpell ac- 
curately- Orthography is vitiated among fuch as 
learn firft to fpeak, and then to writej by imperfeft 
notions of the relation between letters and vocal 
utterance ; but to thofe ftudencs every character is 
of equal importance j for letters are to them not 
fynnbols of names, but of things j when they write 
they do not reprefent a founds but delineate a form. 

This fchool I vifited> and found fonne of the 
fcholars watting for their matter, whom they are faid 
to receive at his entrance with fmiling countenances 
and fparkling eycsj delighted with the hope of new 
ideas. One of the young ladies had her flate be- 
fore her, on which I wrote a queftion confifting of 
three figures^ to be multiplied by two figures. She 
looked upon it, and quivering her fingers in a man- 
ner which I thought very pretty, but of which I 
know not whether it was art or play, multiplied 
the fum regularly in two lines, obferving the deci- 
mal place 5 but did not add the two lines together, 
probably difdaining fo eafy an operation, I pointed 
at the place where the fum total fhould Hand, and 
fhe noted it with fuch expedition as fcemed to fhew 
that fhe had it only to write. 

It was pleafing to fee one of the moft defperate 
of human calamities capable of fo much help : 
whatever enlarges hope^ will exalt courage ; after 
having feen the deaf taught arithmetick, who would 
be afraid to cuUvate the Hebrides ? 

Such 
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Such arc the things which this journey has given 
me an opportunity of feeing, and fuch are the reflec- 
tions which that fight has raifed. Having pafTed my 
time almoit wholly in cities, I may have been fur- 
prifed by modes of life and appearances of nature, that 
are familiar to men of wider furvey and more varied 
converfation. Novelty and ignorance muft always be 
reciprocal, and I cannot but be confcious that my 
thoughts on national manners, are the thoughts of one 
who has feen but little. 
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